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bits J ournal of the > American S Society 


"Is THE INTELLIGENCE OF THE GENERAL POPULATION ae 


ert C. “Cook our attention to an to socio-economic status; 
ay’s differential birth rate makes a decline in The first ‘mentioned line of a 
ntelligence inevitable. "comes about through the coincidence of two 

(The 1949 report of the Royal Commission which can be roughly dated from the begin- 


Population) concluded that the “average in- 
elligence quotient of the British people was de. ning. of this century. On the one hand, ing 


‘about 2 points “every generation. demographers have been busy y building 

‘same pattern exists in the United States, where upa body of unequivocal evidence to : a 
experts consider a similar decline to be that, broadly speaking, in the Western world 
moral certainty.” If this trend continues for 7 fertility i is inversely related to socio- -economic | 


less than a century, England and America will on that is, the social groups at the top of 


ae 


Be e well on | the way to becoming nations of near the stratification | pyramid are relatively in- 
fertile, whereas those at the base have dis- 
Mr. Cook is a competent geneticist and the large 
“editor of the Journal of Heredity. His book psychologists have been devising and perfect- 

with the endorsement of the well- ing tests of intelligence and | applying them 

known biologist, Julian Huxley. ‘His ‘state- freely in an effort to measure the extent of 

ments on this question are buttressed by group ‘differences. Almost 
_Teferences to an extensive literature built up ‘find a direct correlation between social = 
by outstanding psychologists and biological and Taking them face value, 

: 

scientists. Perhaps it behooves us, as sociol- _ of these two relationships nat- 

= to take account of the “gene erosion” rally leads to fears that the dull are out-— ‘3 

_ which Mr. Cook believes is taking place, and 7 breeding the gifted in our population. A’ 


4 


look into the prospect c of the “destruction classic interpretation of this kind is to 
- _ of modern: technological culture” which he e found in the 1934 treatise of Lorimer and fee, 
fears this loss of ability’ will entail. Osborn, , Dynamics of Population? These 


Cook’s phrase—reached this. agreement Taking a set of typical results giving IQ 
n the “moral certainty” of a decline i in in- ‘distributions by occupational classes, they 


“competent ‘scholars”—to use vestigators proceed essentially as | follows: 


compute two weighted | means. ‘The first set 


-OPaper delivered at a meeting of the Society fo -" . of w weights is based on on the ‘number of of births 


Robert C. Cook, Human Fertility: The Mod- Frank Lorimer and Frederick Osborn, 
em New York: Sloane Associ- namics of Population, New The Macmillan 


— 
m 
| 
A 

| 

Ea 

504 
504 
n his recently published book, Human __telligence? ‘Iwo principal types of evidence 

| 

«$17 

| 

be 
3 


occurring by class in a current grand mean takes as wien the number of 

Sy - generation; the second set on the number of subjects i in a family size class multiplied by 
births ‘Projected for the succeeding genera- the size of family. second grand mean_ 
tm ‘is, then , regarded as | the es estimated average — 
fertility differential by occupation. The intelligence of the entire offspring generation 


difference between the first and second cal- Given the inverse correlation of intelligence 

culations is approximately one IQ point, and family size, the second mean is 
_ which is tal taken by the - authors as as an estimate — sarily lower than the first; and the difference 

the ‘expected decline in the average intelli- i is taken to be the measure of decline i 


gence, attributable to ‘differential -occupa- average IQ over a generation.” Typical esti- 
tional fertility, over a period of one » genera- mates of this decline range fro from two to four 
| tam _ The second, and more direct, approach to = It may be noted in passing that the in- ee 
a the problem has been to correlate | the meas- verse relation between family size and intelli- hae 
cured intelligence of children with the size gence that appears ; when a single age age group 
the families from which they come. A large i is cannot be explained as 3 


instruments to quite diverse samples, tion between and order of birth. 
q have shown almost without exception a small, No such correlation has yet been catalina. Ba 


— 


i q 


. Recent mammoth testing projects in a ‘pure capacity, 
Scotland’ and France* have established this psychologists have replied that, 
- relationship ; as securely as any generalization _ vironment may account for part of the vari- 


in the field of differential psychology. With in -1Q, heredity must account for at 
“as data of this kind it is easy to estimate a lea least 50 0 per cent and probably more of the | 
figure for the generation decline in average variance. And even if the estimated 1 decline 
__ 1Q. Suppose tests have been administered to in IQ were reduced as much as one-half, 
i a sample of children all of the same age, say | o-* would “still remain a grave problem of & 
2 ye eleven years. The procedure followed em- po population quality. It may be noted, too, that 
bodies the two assumptions that the tested the negative correlation between IQ "and 
child’ s IQ may be taken as an estimate of family size is found within broad occupation is 
of the mid- |-parent, and also as an esti- groups, as well as in samples" heterogeneous: 
mate of the a average IQ of his untested with respect to occupational class. > 
7 ‘siblings. The subjects are classified by family _ Despite the unquestioned cogency of the 
Line ‘size, that is, the size of the s sibships from "evidence for a negative correlation between 


Wy com which they ; are drawn. A mean IQ is calcu- ence, an 


only children, tw two- -child families, and so so on. ~ advanced against some of the more obviell 
With these submeans—which generally show + objections raised against the thesis, the posi- 
S a regular pattern of decrease with th increasing tion taken here i is that the hypothesis of 4 3 
family s size—one may compute two weighted declining intelligence need not be accepted— 
means. The first grand n, taken to admittedly, the is one which 


= represent th 
generation, as number of against this hypothesis are summarized be- 


in the family size class. The second low, under fiveheads, 
ag 


8 Scottish Mental Survey Committee, The Trend 
or of Scottish Intelligence, London: University of Lon- For the most explicit statement of this method . 
of estimating the decline, and its justification, see a 
Institut National D "Etudes Demographiques, Betty M. Giles-Bernardelli, “The Decline of Intelli- 
g Niveau Intellectuel des Enfants Scolaire, gence in New Zealand,” Population Studies, 
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ECLINING 


“means as unanimous on the. question as on as they two pt points p in the ‘mean of Nite 
4 


plea, Cook has—perhaps— out of _overen- Outside the rauks of experts. available to 


-thusiasm_ for the dire | prospect which he - the Royal Commission the thesis of declining 
-visions—been guilty of some misinterpreta- intelligence has “perhaps been urged most 


of his sources. _The Royal Commission vehemently by the: psychologist “Raymond 


"did not conclude in its 1949 report “that the u Cattell,® while quite firm disagreement has 
average intelligence quotient . Was declin- been expressed by L. S. Penrose}? a fore- 
ing about 2 points every generation.’ - ’ Rather, . most authority on the biology ; and genetics 9 , 


actual conclusion verbatim, is as follows:* 
— mental deficiency. Another prominent ge- 


4 We are not in a | position t to evaluate the ex- neticist \ who is unimpressed with the case aig 
pert evidence we have received to the effect that ls for the | ° hypothesis is Lancelot H Hogben. 11 pet 


there is inherent in the differential birth rate a fa _ The point of these citations is not to 0 es- 


_ tendency towards lowering the average level of ~ tablish anything one way or another by the 
intelligence of the nation. This evidence . . . of appeal to authority. But in 


- oe raises very serious issues. There is an urgent — 
technical skills required—those of human 


One good reason for r the Co Commission’s genetics and testing— sociologists 

hesitation in making a clear- ir-cut finding i is P: should be aware of the extent to which those 
hat the statements in evidence they received presumably most competent are disagreed 

were conflicting. Strong statements in favor among themselves. 


the hypothesis were made by psycholo- second set of objections to the 


Thomson, Burt, Fraser- Roberts, sis of declining intelligence arises from a 
and supported by the eminent statistician consideration of f questions whic! which have been 
and geneticist, R. A. ‘Fisher. But a most “raised as to the appropriateness | ness of the funda- 
emphatic dissent was registered by the like- - mental “research - tool involved—the intelli- 

a wise eminent geneticist, jJ. B.S. Haldane, gence test. In 1938, Walter S. Neff, after a 


m now in complete disagreement with | son to reject the entire body « of evidence on 


rofessor Thomson’ s) as to the ef- socio- economic ‘differentials in innate ability. 

fect of differen ntial fertility. . The Supporting his position with c citation of 
number of studies which showed important 
environmental on 12, he argued that” 


compiling his account of expert opinion, opportunity suspect one of the major 
‘most recent views, and depends o ona _second- 


hand quotation from Burt: ing 9 R. . Ca ttell, “Ts Na athena’ De- 


innate capacity in our population 


Fit 


a 


© 


Eugenics Review, 28 (1936), pp. 181-203. 

Burt points out that even a geneticist who The Fight for our National Intelligence, 
sometimes takes an extremely environmentalist | ‘London: P. S. King, 1937. 
position, J. B. Haldane, also concludes that 10L. §. Penrose, “Genetical Influences on the 
the decline in intelligence in England is “one or Intelligence Level of the Population,” The British — eet 


Journal Psychology, Gener 1’ Section, XL 

Commission Population, Report, , “The Supposed Threat of Declining. 
telligence,” Journal of Memes 


> 


leaving the impression the Commission had Lancelot Genetic Principles in Medi- 

reached a much more definite conclusion, and in a i cine and Social Science, London: Williams & Nor- : 

context which lays emphasis on the last two sen- Bate, 

tences rather Gen Grits , (Ed.) Political Arithmetic, New York: 

TPapers of the Royal Commission on Popula- Macmillan, 1938, pp. 331-333. se 

_ tion, Vol. V, London: H. M. Stationery Office, 1950, 42 Walter S. Neff, “Socio-Economic Status and 

PP. 43-44, Intelligence: A Critical Survey,” Psychological Bul- 

8. detin, 35 (December, 1938), pp. 727-757. 
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rare that information of recent findings. and 
ar t are a direct function of native ability, and that have reported that although the usual inverse 
Bert q the former may be used to measure the latter _-Felation: between fertility and socio-economic 


ce é . these tests cannot be used for measuring the status is found in a the Indianapolis : survey, 
? 


of social within our own whe 
n separate study is made of those couples 


who plan the number and Spacing of their — 
‘children, family size is found to increme 
cently by "Davis, Havighurst and -work- directly with income.’ 15 May this not adum- 
ers. 13.28 “These investigators propose the con- the future diminution, if ‘not disap- 
cept of a “culture- fair” intelligence test. Pearance, , of socio-economic differentials of 
They ¢ claim actually to have devised such the usual 
test, one ne which | measures intelli gence ¥ validl Pine’ A third weakness i in 1 the reasonin ; support. t- 
gence Suppor 
_ but which does not elicit the mean differences ing the theory of declining intelligence is 
socio-economic groups ordinarily dearth of knowledge concerning the ac- 


found with conventional tests. tual enetic mechanism involved i in the  trans- 
8g 


>. Should these be there ‘mission n of intellectual capacity. We have to 
fearing a decline in intelligence solely on the removed direct observation. From 
basis of socio-economic 
ity. _ However, the “hegative « correlation of an ability el elicited as a function of a par- 
intelligence and family size within socio- ticular standardized social situation. By hy- 
economic "groups might remain. It will be pothesis, behind this ability lies a an organi- 
most interesting to see what light the new cally structured capacity which is jointly 
tests will throw on this issue. ‘determinative of observable ability, along 


Another pertinent question about the con- with environmental stimuli and constraints. 


ventional mental test is its presumption of a = By further hypothesis, the organic 

| She ‘intellectual factor or capacity. In which « carries potential ability, or capacity, is ae 


whole discussion of declining intelligence, to ‘determination 


ability may be classified into | observed ability to genetic ‘determina 
orthogonal or independent factors. One won- tion, the absence of secure empirical 
what correlations each of these factors anchorage points for these constructs and 
in turn would show with family size, Presum-— their interrelations.'® wile. 
In a more positive vein, it has bee 
situation in factor argued by Penrose!” that the well known 
is one much dispute. Quite recent correlations intelligence between mates 
developments in statistical theory re- and Telatives- and the negative relationship 
ported by Guttman * appear to give new between IQ and family ‘size are entirely 
to the notion of a compatible with a equilibrium in 


= 


with the major props of constructed statistical models of such popu- 
the theory of declining intelligence, it 1 might lations in equilibrium which have a certain | 
* also be ‘pointed out that traditional notions plausibility, except for the admitted ove | f as 


concerning « differential fertility itself ‘may simplification | as to the mode of inheritance 


7 a stand in need of ‘some revision on the basis of intelligence. Clearly, though, more com- 
18 Ernest A. Haggard, of Culture 15 See Frontispiece, Population Index, 13 (July, 
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plex could also well yield the Consider longevity. There much evi- 
- same outcome. The key ‘to Penrose’ Ss recon- dence for the existence of hereditary disposi- 3 
ciliation 1 of apparently dysgenic fertility with | tions to long or short life spans. s. And lon- a 
genetic equilibrium is the assumption of the gevity as a biometric. character has striking 
quasi-lethal nature of extremely low intelli- analogues to intelligence in that it is a con-— 
gence. . This assumption squares with the tinuous variable, is probably determined by ai 
“high” death and relative sterility « of genes, and i is expressed only through 
imbeciles and idiots—a fact somewhat neg- screen ‘of strong varied environmental 
Iected by the theorists of declining intelli- influences. We find the same sort of socio- 


pee on the list of qualifications entered longevity that has been observed in the case _ 


Business- ‘Clerical 4 cal 18 
Semi-skilled 


 Unskilled 


consequence than yet, is putation in Table IB, modelled after that of 
of certain _ seeming -corol- ‘Lorimer and Osborn for intelligence, woud 
aries. . Psychologists generally believe that lead to the expectation that from a ‘genetic 
a intelligence is positively related to other — standpoint longevity is declining at the rate * 
“desirable” traits—vitality, _personability, of one year per generation. (Some simplify- 
But if our IQ genes are ‘ ‘erod- * ing, but not misleading, assumptions are 
ing,” must we also suppose that dysgenic introduced in ‘Tabie 1; ‘the table is only 
ie trends are lowering our capacity for health, _ illustrative. ) We know, of « course, that length — 
reducing | the proportion of the | physically « at- life has been and is increasing ‘remarkably 
ractive, and generally debilitating ‘the: hu- in the modern period. 
| man organism? Such a conclusion not Or consider Boas’ data on the stature e of 


generally drawn, but s seems to be logically school children in relation to family ‘size, 
implied ‘reproduced in Table 2B, along with 

i des Table 2A. On the same logic as was” 


used i in | producing the specter of a “nation of 


es 
Reve half- wits” one could evoke the image 


Expectancy* of a nation of near- dwarfs (though 1 the rate 


of deterioration implied would ‘perhaps be 

slower) . Again, the actual trend is the 
58. ‘The final and most telling blow to 


ow) theory of intellectual deterioration is the 


mean=60.9 that, not only does no direct ‘evidence exist 
i “Weighted mean = confirm the existence of such a trend, but 


(Life expectancies for females | in Chicago, z0, 1930, _ what direct evidence there i is s shows the 0 ‘a 


m unpublished | study by A Albert J. ) posite movement toward a rise i in the 
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AM fERICAN 


intelligence! The extent most st ambitious Tesurvey is that o the the 
which eclentific partisnnship.can govern Scottish: Mental Survey Committee”? which 
- = response to evidence is nowhere better illus- a. tested the entire year-group of 11-year a 
ee trated than in the temerity of one author in Scotland in 1947 for comparison with a 
a who entitles her paper “The Decline of In- - similar study done in 1932. Some 70,000 sub- 
telligence i in New Zealand” only to confess jects: were involved. _ Although this study re- 


2: in passing that her sample scored consider- iterates the familiar inverse relationship be- 

= higher on the IQ test than did the tween intelligence and family size, ‘the 1947 é 
earlier ‘standardization sample taken in the tes’ test score is found to be (the equivalent 
5 same community. fn ) about two IQ Points higher than the (1932 


Children Deviation of Average Mental Deviation of Average Height 


‘Test Score from Grand Meant 


Institut National d’Etudes Demographiques, Le Niveau Intellectuel Enfants d’Age Scolaire, 


Boas, Race, Language | and Caltere, 1940, p. 63, fig. 3 bi 4 


ee trend of intelligence report the same > _ unexpected result. Of the various reasons fo 
‘finding that no decline can be « detected, and — refusing t to credit it at at face value, the most 
that, gpa dy rise has. taken place. appealing to them seems to | be. the si supposi 
some years ago predicted a of an increase in test-sophistication. 
‘decline of one IQ point per decade, ‘reports  Noevi evidence of s such an increase is offered, 
a positive difference of more than one point — : nor is ¢ any y effort made to adduce instances — 


ee 4 favor of the 1949 group of 10 0 year olds i in of bona fide test-sophistication effects of this — ¥ 


mt ‘Leicester and Devonshire, compared to the to the magnitude i in comparably heterogeneous pop- ae, 
tested 1936 group. ulations. In effect, , the erstwhile “genetic 
Colilating results from retesting programs determinist” suddenly, but lamely, ‘ab 
xa a number of English school di districts, Em- turned to a grossly environmental explana- 
: mett finds that over an average « elapsed pe- ¥ tion of a paradox i in. n his results. The critic 
of 9.4 years boys’ I Ss have | changed < at will surely ask, if environment is capable 
the rate of —.09° points per year, girls’ at of of explaining : SO 1 much | at this juncture, might" ‘ 
the ra rate of +. 09 points.! 19 Tt is noteworthy not the exy explanation o of the original, appar- 
that this inv vestigator feels able to rule out ently dysgenic, relationship have some non- 
the possibility « of ii incentive and test- t-sophisti-_ genetic ¢ explanation? ? Certainly, if ‘if the 
{ cation effects a as. in the direction of proved n nutrition of the children to be 
an increase. advanced as an explanation of their improved 
scores, one would like to see some con- 
18 Ray mond of National _ sideration the possibitity that the lower 
_ Intelligence: Test of a Thirteen-Year Prediction,” — test scores of children from large families ie 


a Eugenics Review, 42 (October, 1950), pp. 136-148. . ared due sl their relative nutritional disadvan- 


Certain Districts of England,” Population Studies, — shins 
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of seeming ‘inconsistency intelligence tests, one might “suppose that 
between cross- and longitudinal rela- family i is ‘associated with» Telatively 
ionships | may be found in the ‘Social science “microscopic ” differences i in n cultural milieux, ae 
literature. ‘Calendar reproduction sufficient to account for s some ne of the observed 
‘below the e replacement level for is paint aly obvious on 
whereas subsequent computations of genera- — review of the literature under discussion that _ 
tion” Tates have ‘shown that no cohort there e: exists a single well- -designed study 
to get at the association between intelligence cami 
and family size from the standpoint of the ma 
to parents? measured intelligence. All the e evi- 
Be __ This paper holds the hypothesis of declin- — related with number of siblings. To remedy = | 
% ‘ing intelligence | to be untenable—and the by this » ideally a “cohort of children would be 
“modern. dilemma” in that respect to be n » most — telliowed from the earliest aj age at which reli- _ 
unfortunately misstated. . the assent able IQ scores can be determined to the end 
i which s sociologists will presumably ' give to of the childbearing period, i in an effort to 
- yhis conclusion does not deny the need bell discover intelligence differentials i in . survival : 
4 heroic resolution of the seeming nyo marriage, dissolution of marriage, and ~ 
as between apparently dysgenic forces and = tility. Even a L segment of of or an 1 approximation | ; 


in measured intelli- to this ideal would be most 


supposition is that the 
= may inhere (a) in some as yet poorly nego 
stood aspect of the relationship between 

measured intelligence and family size, or a sociol ogist may 

in some selective mechanism yet to be for population quality of 


cerned. Along the first line, a attention ‘might  pchataiaas an nd the geneticist, but 


iven the possibility that the inverse cor- 
A that: the more important problems 


ends. 


elation of 1Q and family size is not just 
simple matter of more intelligent parents” "present time lie in the known wastage ie 


miting their families more frequently than - available a ability, rather than in the hypo- 


7 uller parents. ‘Tt might well be that the ‘thetical loss of potential ability. In any case, ae 
ae _ phenomenon i is in part a a reflection of differ- nt the concern is _ is well placed, and the research 
ential rates of mental maturation in families task is challenging. 
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AN ATTEMPT AT MORE REFIN ED DEFIN ITION ‘OF THE © 


4 wot x 


EVELOPING quantitative formulations 
‘of: culture patterns been leit three of f these panels, | but it remains 


largely to the psychologist, ‘equipped research to discover the formulae of 


"with statistically advanced methods, but as _ formation fr from on one to another. We shall use 
recognized in the constitution of ‘the team term culture pattern “for the measured 


conducting the present research, he needs ae of a single society. That which cor 


collaborate closely with the sociologist, Responds to Toynbee’s meaning of a 
torian, economist and cultural -anthropolo- snes (21) or the 2 anthrop ological = of 
gist. Preliminary reports on the radically Pattern” for a “culture area,” is really a ns 
ab dnethet of culture pattern analysis used _ type among s societies and we shall refer to it — 


have been presented elsewhere (5) (7)* a‘ ‘culture pattern family” (7). A correla- 
tion cluster study, correlating the syntality il 


: a he aim of the present article is to discuss fil f 69 h as lready b 


‘more stabilized definition of the cultural ublished revealin ng g about a dozen such 


Although the immediate ‘research aim is. 


_ ported survey of 69 nati ‘ions 7 ; 
P (7). initially to obtaining variables to 


“Culture pattern” is variously wed but h files of individual 
the present position is that a culture pattern societieg, 


can be described either in terms of the struc- Principally i in pend, next 
‘2. questions concern (1) the choice of a collec. 


ture of the g group. or of the associated | be- f th 4 6 ‘fable id 
_ havior patterns of individuals, and that each ~ tion of the most significant, quantifia , 


2 is in a different universe of f dimensions a and "variables out of which to derive the dimen- 


units. For this reason we have proposed the 4 sions (2) cal of suitable 
following three-fold classification of group Statistica concepts for expressing 
phenomena: measurements in a pattern. ‘This pr 


ce les Population variables: measures of indi- * potent, independent dimensions, which repr 


_ vidual characteristics averaged for sent an almost infinite number of possible 


‘members of the roup—such as “extra- 
variables. It is in terms of such basic dimen- 
a version,’ age of and size of 


3 2. Structural internal structure expresse 


3. “Syntality” characteristics of covery of also been pub- 


the group when acting as a group, e.g. its lished but the statistical concepts. 1 must 
aggressiveness, ‘its support of artistic pro- . Bue 
duction, its censorship of the individual. 
are 
principally organized executive behavior, 
just as “personality” is an inferred struc- THE MEANING OF DIMENSIONS BY  ; 


from an individual’s total behavior. in FACTOR ANALYSIS 


ile 


In this article of this brevity it is assumed a 
_ that the reader has some 
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‘the method of factor eres (9) (20). 


nnovation we are attempting is the -applica- specific. 
ion of this method to cultural is a performance in situation j by the 
method proceeds to intercorrelate a large individual country i. The F's are the above. x 


4 
number of variables and then to esolve de sscribed dimensions, 
them, according to the correlations ~ 


pattern profile. The s are aly 
|= ate responsible for the correlations. — Pes found by factor analysis, or, as we prefer to 
Initially, therefore, it is only to call them, ‘situational indices, for they 


hoose collection of quantifiable variables peculiar in their values for each factor 
applicable to cultures and each yielding a each situation. 
continuum. At this point it is ob- ‘This ‘equation, incidentally, is the the answer 
jected that different cultures cannot be put to the criticism that in spite of our ‘measuring a 
on a continuum. Admittedly the more hetero- i+ the same way, the variable does not mean — a 
a population the are the thing in different cultures—from 
“oe variables applicable to them all, and such _ which the critic usually proceeds to the false 
variables as monarchy can only have their “inference that it is therefore not worth meas- 


attributes investigated in in regard to a sub- a uring. Admittedly the ‘meaning of a particu- 


having that particular institution lar variable e.g. the number. of persons who | 


or organ. Actually, ‘Tecognition of the ex- -— remain bachelors, depends on ‘the total cul- — 
istence and _pattern of an organ in the tural Gestalt in which it appears. But this 
physical body, or of an institution is taken into account by the specification 
"society, arises in the last analysis through | equation, which never accounts f for a group a 
evidence of covariation of parts. This basic performance in two. different ¢ groups by the = 
of taxonomy is most readily seen combination of basic influences “(face 
in the” applications factor analysi tors).’ * Thus the variable “Frequency of in- 
the determination of human abilities (19), volvement i in war” is measured as variable 


in delimiting basic drives (6), in revealing our study in exactly the same way for 
a physiological | functional un unities (22), and in — Ps different countries yet the « equation indicates 


Jiang 


Ay structuring 1 “multi- variate data: in fields aS that in each it has different causes or roles. a 


4 
‘diverse as economics and bacteriology. F = ___ Methodologically we have spoken above of | 

_ ther, each new factor is an empirical con- + the possibility of making seperate analyses — % 
a strect and a hypothesis for further testing. ss in each o of the three panels” (or levels of © a 


The factorization process yields a set of measurement), in the: present pioneer 


is 


Nt ” of variables \ with factors, , as shown — studies variables from all are included. This 
in Table 1. | The analysis ‘presented in this may make the factors less exact but it per- 
rotated factor matrix” has three uses: mits some immediate views of the relations 


The patterns of highly loaded variables in ; between the group culture pattern and the os 
culture pattern in terms of personality vari- 


| 


given country on the given factor 
Re permitting the culture pattern to be seen as _ 


specification” equation we can combine the +The point is illustrated most readily by con- 


factor scores oe a given culture pat pattern to - tennis P;, in an example which assumes that the ae 
obtain the best possible prediction of any _ specification equation finds only two factors in ten- 


given culture manifestation. The Specification nis—intelligence of strategy, Fi, and dexterity Fs. 


_ The players’ equality in P; can be accounted for by __ 

equation (9) is essentially a a row taken from— one having more intelligent strategy than dexterity” a 


Table 1 1 and i is generally: e ot ther the converse, 


‘sum, the immediate gains to be ex- : 
pected from this method promise to be that: oe 
qd) It selects economically the important — 
‘dimensions jin terms of. which the culture 


patterns of individual countries can be 
a profile of factors—shown for 69 countries. 


‘elsewhere (7). (3) By means of the factorial 
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_ testable. -atuses | in the score list: lists, could be eliminated 
° (2) By the specification equation it en- by dropping out some twenty countries for 
= ables_ us to estimate the performances of a which the data coverage was poor, while the - 
Be = country on some cultural variable for which homogeneity of our population species could 
| are not available—e. g. the war morale be improved by § giving regard to the evi- 
or arms production of a « country behind a dence which has meanwhile become 
4 “curtain. ‘culture pattern families” (7). Our final 
The factors, especially if confirmed population: of 40 is largely’ from the related 
p- »-technique, correspond to functionally families Nos. 1, 4, 6. and 7, with a few “core” 
unitary “traits,” through which under- "representatives from. the remaining families 
standing of the dynamics of culture patterns important isolates. 
can be In n dropping 29 countries we must recog- | 
‘Tast—the understanding f tl e nize, however, | that we may run into new 
ture of the the principal aim of dangers: blurring the factor structure 
and that our - factors will be true only of the 


Process: POPULATION, species of ‘ ‘modern, industrial nations” which 


VARIABLES, CORRELATION AND ROTATION nos now chiefly comprises our population. . 


MATRICES our new w undertaking really aims to see: (a) 


are to give if an independent factorization will ‘yield 


to the meaning of factors we must condense © ce 
inn relation to the first factorization, (5) thus 


enormously our description of the long proc- 
esses of scoring, correlation, factorization and : _ justify ing the whole P procedure. of applying 
rotation, confining it to this one brief section. this new field, 
studies can be placed at the disposal te: ==> ct. defini f 
reader for a more complete view, since the 
processes here. and there were the same. "reached through taking the mean loading 
present dy has ‘eat tien num- pattern where factors are recognizably the 
er of countries involved from 69 to 40. This ‘amein in the studies, thus more 
permits a refinement i in precision on the first sustained discussion and insightful under- 


study which ‘was recognized by us ‘to be Standing of the dyn pis 
unsatisfactory in several ways. Because of by the bed 
a the scarcity o of international records we were g roduct moment correlations were Retercaent 
compelled make a choice of variables out for a matrix of 72 variables as defined 


which only obliquely represented the crucial 4 wee 


since we collations of Breul and the historical 


4 ae for some countries, requiring some r s in the 
were dropped here, through unreliability, a as” 


hers. 
than o ot ers, | by the group ‘centroid method, 


Further, we had no 
on. » we Ae. 
except, the common sense of history, to the yielding eleven factors according | to ‘Tucker's: 
choice of a reasonably homogeneous opu- “criterion. Other criteria indicated one or two a 


lation” of | countries. following is our “popul tior f 40 un 

& atl n” co - 

This study improves on the these. Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Bul- 

_ Improvement of the first—the ature of the - garia, Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, , Czech- 
x variables—requires a “more radical addition oslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Ger- 


our investigation , consisting of a careful Greece, Hungary Iraq, Italy, Japan, 
f (res) Vetherlands, orway, Peru, Poland, Portuga 
and theoretically- --oriented choice of measu es Romiinia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerlan 


and the organization o of field workers to ob- ‘Turkey, U.S. A., U. S. S. R., U.S. Africa, United j 
them, and constitutes the ni next phase of of Kingdom, ‘Uruguay, New 
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CULTURAL DIMENSIONS OF | 
more possible factors, as also did the su - cal | variables has been ; so widely s oy as sto r 

‘ quent rotation, but due to the smallness | of lead to broad, basically important and even _ 
population and the tendency of second -order factors, in contrast to the kind 
communalities rather grossly to exceed unity, factors that might be obtained from 
row. dense repre » onlv one 

we stopped at row, dense representations in only one field, 


factor matrix was rotated to find sim- in economic data alone. It will be 


countries. However, since the ‘standard error account for most of the measured variance 

ae relatively large f for rs ona population of in such variables as gross population, , birth 

nly 4 40 cases, the number counted in the rate, "frequency: of telephones, ‘creativity: in 
| yperplane i is given for the more appropriate science and Philosophy, severity of industrial 
. ‘zero loading range” of +0.15 as well as for depressions, savings, real income, extent of 
the narrower range of ‘0. 10 us used with the ia polygamy and percentage of illiteracy, b but 
larger, the rota- determine a small fraction of variance 


a duction) = compromised by tiking out MEANING OF THE 


— 


of the late-born factor (1, in 
q table) is poorer ually for their mecning, first to see to wha 
eave little t that — _ extent they correspond with or clarify face 


this twelfth factor i required and real. tors in the earlier study and second, if such 
The original correlation matrix, “the 


dV, oll th confirmation and clarification ensues, to see 

rotate an what hypotheses can be set up as to thee 
matrix, have been deposited with the Ameri- _ nature, from an inspection of the variables ; 4 


can Documentation | Institute and may be present end absent. 


Only poo rotated matrix Table 1 


* 


gles used below will carry a sufficiently 
Sented here. should be noted tive title together with a reference to the: 


values. are correlations with the R.V.s, pro- index “numbers? thet more 


portional to but ne not equal to the factor tive original table. 


 oeaew of particular variables are neces- ea. A slight complication of index numbers ensues 
in defining the pattern of a factor. the necessities of I.B.M. calculation having 


correlations am among g the reference vectors _‘lictated the use of two sets of index differ- — 
Rees eet _—_ from each other and from the original “cultural 
a= Table 2) are gratifyingly small, and sug- area” list. For ease of cross reference all three indies 

gest, incidentally, that our choice of statisti- are set out here, the first column “Present Index” 
referring to the number in Table 1 above, the sec 

— “Earlier Index” to the numbers in the statistical 

- 8Seven of the seventy-two variables already. tables of the first study; while the “Cultural Area 

had communalities over unity (presumably accumu- - Index” refers to the Descriptive List number, con- 
lation of error for communalities essentially near _ stituting the first column in in Table 1 of the earlier 

: zero). ‘This was a factor in our stopping at eleven, — article, which is arranged according to cultural con- 

_ though the rotation showed not the slightest tend- er For comparisons of values in the tables, the 

ency to mace the number below eleven, s cael evi- “Present” and “Earlier” numbers should ‘ce 
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CULTURAL DIMENSIONS OF “sy NTALITY | 
A The. on presented i in approximate to technique factors (8) (10) are di 
der of mean variance of projections and cussed i in forming hypotheses regarding each ~ 
the verbal statement about each variable has factor, while the convergence of 
‘high” or “low” placed before it according studies and methods i is discussed i in the efinal ; 
o the sense finally’ required by the loading summary. In general each factor is repre- 
ign. Contingent descriptive titles are given — by the highest loaded ten to twelve 


each factor, as was dons in the earlier out of seventy-two. It is not 


= 


04 


made. extent to one of the 
factors here matches one of the 12 of tte 1 


4, 3; 8, 64, 45; 9, 2, 3; 10, 11, 9; il, 20, ‘10; 12, ‘(Grae factor 2) among the 48 states, he 
8, 11; 13, 38, 12; 14, 47, 13; 15, 56, 16; 16, 65, 40; and appears, ‘more modified, in the P- oo Ks E 


13, 17; 27, 22, 18; 28, 31, 21; 29, 40, 22; 30, 49, 23; - cultural pressure) in the U.S. study (8) and 
31, 58, "43; 32, 67, 25; 33, 5, 4; 34, 14, 28; 35 » 23, -s. factor 4 in the British study CS am 
36, 32, 30; 37, 41, 33; 38, 50, 34; 39, 59, 35; 40, 68, Me Debate has centered upon whether | ae ee 
36; 41, 6, 31; 42, 15, 32; 43, 24, 42; 44, 33, 44; pte Macks 
42, 485 46, 51, $3; 47, 60, 80; 48, 69, 82; 49, 7, 67; ; a= ‘the « cause ¢ of the real 

$0, 16, 68; 51, 25, 66; 52, 34, 74; 53, 43, 75; 54, 52, standard of living, as Hughes and Lancelot. 
 - 55, 61, 77; 56, 70, 78; 57, 8, 49; 58, 17, 58; oq contend (16), or conversely. Assuming the 


26, 59; 60, 35, 60; 61, 44, 61; 62, 53, 63; 63, 62, 63; = 
G4, 71, 72; 65, 9, 51; 66, 18, 52; 67 27, 54; 68, 36, , - higher loading points to be the deeper source, 


5; 69, 45, 5757 70, 4, 73; 71, 63, 715 would seem from present 


study; cized so in , essenti nd_libe 
16 ong ex numbers. factor, with e 
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IOLOGICAL REVIEW 


z 3. Factor 1—ENrIGHTENED AFFLUENCE VS. PoveRTY 


+n High real income per head “7 


degree of government censo 
[2 real standard of living a 


High of tourists abroad 


‘Extensive legalisation of steriliza 
ti f ll fit — 
on of eugenicall y un — 
High percentage of eminent 


iT pattern that surplus: wealth is the cause of ture on 1 education comes negligibly into this 
greater educational expenditure. * Actually, factor in either r study which a also points 


ctor 
erns f 


other factor (except the remote factor 12), , Protestantism, press, -eugenic 
while the attention to feminine education is tion, puritanism concerning prostitution, fee ' 

a lear ote 45, P. List). This agrees well male education etc., suggests some more sub- 
Differ- tle influence behind both education and high 


14 


as 4 Many miles of -Tailroad per. perso 
53 +56 High | percentage of population of 
+83 High real standard of living 
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standard of living, in the paver on latedness of meaning the initial 
-“enlightent nent” rather than formal educa- blending: of the two in the | rotation "process. 
tion per se, in the greater equality, of the Ite also has the most substantial inter- ‘factor 
sexes and low censorship of the press, etc. correlation (Table 2) in . the table, with fac- 
For those who can tolerate the idea tor 9, resembring the situation in the 


Taste 5. Factor PRESSURE AND Comer, EXITY vs. Dmect Ercic 


Large number of clashes with other s 
$66 Large number of rts 


< 


67 Large number of secret treaties con- 
' 


rag +455 arge gross area 
re High ratio of divorces to ‘marth 

selected samples of the world’s population, — - Consistency in the picture—one of strenuous, 

have significantly different average planful ‘good living” “as opposed to una- 

levels i in innate mental capacity from others, dapted resignation to environmental limita- 
the hypothesis that this whole pattern may tions—no- treatment of 
"represent effects of variance in mental capac- a pothesis can be attempted in this space, for 
ity averages (i. e. that it is. “Gntelligence”) _ it would involve complex discussion | of the 

is more promising than either wealth or edu-- temperamental associations of rigidity (2). 

cation as as an of the pattern ob- However, the characteristics of 


strong ego ‘development at the: expense of 


in a factor, shown in n Table A, with personality of low = 


the first eleven “in factor 7 of the earlier 

study. The a association of ‘the ‘ ciate of this cultural dimension 
Tigidity” pole with “Mongolian race does not imply, of course, ‘that the person- 
Buddhist religion has dropped out in this ality dimension is either innate or causally 
restricted sample, while high death rate from — primary— —historical cultural causes may have _ 3 
heart disease (and cancer) and low from created t the high development of the individ- tas 
yphoid fever have come in, agreeing strongly | ual ego structure. 
the nature of the “hypothesis formed italicized variables in Table 5 were 
“after the first factorization : a cultural ori- in the first ten of the earlier factor 2 (5), 7 4 


entation tow toward environment in while th the notable . 1. No. 


vigorous, wilful, fashion.” for ur- 


_ CULTURAL DIMENSIONS OF SYNTALITY 
| If presumably the ii dustri land There is some speci ] tic thi 

shows itseli presumably in the industrial and ere 1s some special association of this 
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Number 


Loading 
+54 High real income per head 


an 60 


Lae number of Tanguage ‘groups 


Large number of clashes with ot 


‘banization and com iplexity of occupations 
 (P. 1. Nos. 57, 18) prominent in the earlier ¥ 

4 Pie however, have largely fallen out here 

y though “severity of industrial ne is responsible for three main n groups of man- 

has entered instead, ifestation: cultural productivity ; (2) 
This confirmation of the essential pattern aggressive and other g general out-going inter- 
“Cultural Pressure” as a stable entity is relations with other groups; (3) complica- 

supported also by the Clear appearance of a tion of living pattern: ( tertiary occupations, 

1) and in both the P. certain of these variables are not found in 

some existing studies i is largely due to” their 

of emphasis—simultaneously omission from the va variables initially sub- 

g witnessed by changes in several variables—_ jected to correlation. However, in the pres- 
exists, Bg some _# these en ent t study where a wide variety of variables 
1e was available, the verdict | seems to be ‘that 
cultural productivity (science, philosoph 


‘ion in the later one » showing and literature) is most highly char- 
"productivity. Our ur hypothesis thas been that _ acteristic. This favors the interpretation 


* ATIONALISM vs. UNCHANGED 


Present Earlier Cultural Area 


abn eminent in science 


“High, death rate | from | cancer 
frequency « of participat ion 
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CULTURAL DIMENSIONS OF 


: uction 
Roman Catholic religion — 
Many deaths by suicide 


|; central influence being a . population va vari- * The new actiiiiin a L. 64 and 22 (but not 
able, namely, the personal adjustment of 1) fi fit in with the original | sense of a factor 

being dynamically long- circuited ( 6), which describing the disturbance of adapted, | but 


could, of be conditioned. unexamined sentiments and workable social 


of population, is seen, from both views, to go changed from the old 9 which it otherwi ise 
swith: slowness and difficulty of integration matches. ‘mean of the two indicates a 
“under a central culture and government. It ‘patriarchal, conservative solidarity, with si sex- 
also” tends to associated with a good ual restrictions, more art than science, 
"standard of living, less need for a large : army, _ male illiteracy, freedom from industrial and — 
ig need for communications, some slow-_ political problems, and military strength. 
ness of urbanization a and industrialization, he opposite seems to be an uncontrolled 
and some tendency to clash with other coun- breakdown rather than a positive, ‘ational | 
- tries. The association with Mongolian 1 race is advance as in factor 5, and the factor i in 
$0 slight as to be nearly “accidental,” though other ways denies its superficial resemblance — 
persists in analyses other historical to 5, though they: 3 are statistically what have 
periods an -intrins explanation may be been called ‘ ‘cooperative” factors (9). In 
possible. terms of population “variables ‘the pattern 
The 1e only « earlier factor with th which factor might be be explained as a high degree of ac- ~~ : 
shown in ‘Table 7, has more than one ceptance of father authority and i in terms 


really high variable in common is the earlier of social structure as a high synergy (3) in — 

factor 5, with which it shares three as shown. the family as an 


Present Earlier Cultural Area 


Index —siIndex List 


ia 

q 
long- 

ation 
this highest six in the earlier factorization occur sentimental considerations and leading 4 
man- | here there is no doubt of the identity of __bold social re-organizations—not always suc- 
inter- 
dlica- 
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= Factor 7 is presented in Table 9 only in 
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Taste 10. Factor vs. 


RURAL 

Number — Number tenting 


Low restriction of div orce 


& Polygamy in marriage 
Sterilization of eugenically “unfit 
Large number of cities: with pop- 


the meaning o the remainder. This 

brief because it has several complex apparent view of | the factor imports some variables Xs 
inconsistencies ; which make any immediate from the earlier factor 4 and from the affilu. “= 
interpretation impossible. Its high variables ence factor, but continues to give foresight, “ 
are the same (but of f opposite sign) to those respectability : and | solid comfort at the posi- 
in Factor 6 , though a an entirely distinct by. tive pole. (Eminence e of ecclesiastics is added : 
__perplane requires that they be considered — to eminence of commerce in the earlier face 4 
distinct, if co cooperative factors. At best a tor. ) This factor seems s already to have | been y 

can recognize it in ‘part as an “ Oriental re recognized, with various distortions, by his- 

on and others, asa “bourgeois” pattern. 


Again i in | factor 8, shown in Table 10, we The overlap of items in Table 12 with the the é 


have a factor of ‘uncertain meaning because earlier factor 6 sufficiently exceeds chance 


| q 
& 


a confirms nothing in in the earlier study, (9) to justify identification, though the pat- i 
though it seems to take something from is extremely hard to justify ‘rationally” 
a earlier 4 and present 5. None of the loadings © and hence to describe by a ‘brief suitable 
are high enough to. encourage more than Jabel. In relation to individual culture pat 
descriptive hypotheses, « as implied the terns: one can recognize it as that which is 
24 title. peculiarly well developed in Scotland, Swe- 
E ier. of the three hi highest variables in in n Table e parts: of Germany and N ew ‘England, 
and it can perhaps | only be rendered | by the 
this i is matched, because of the a agreement of expression a “mechanics ceees ” Culture 
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10 11 hea ons is 42 Low percentage of ‘ 
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invention, science and philosophy Measures) are interrelated in this single 

art. schizothyme roughness goes to Factor 12, of small variance, approaches 
+ crimes of homicide and drunkenness. ‘Trade a‘ ‘residual” and cannot be matched withan 


| unions, rather than personal savings, give ; earlier one. It i is recorded here only for com-— 
by his “security. A ‘thoughtful, sturdily independent, pleteness and because it has the only ‘appre: 
“John Burns” assertion of of runs ci = in “mean annual tempera- 


“ak 
with v values in a 


= 


Factor 11 contains the | chief markers of factor and therefore as 
‘the earlier factor 12 and is again interpreted signed to >it. 
as indication of the general level of moral 
however, had some indications that this ma les: variable 
characteristic was associated also with the Seventy-two variables, covering popula 
| freedom of the total culture pattern from tion, structure and -syntality panels of na- he 
diverse and inconsistent features. Accord- tional culture “patterns, and chosen with 
_ ingly, we favor the interpretation that morale : catholicity ‘of intention, have been factorized Agee 
of the group and morality of the individual on a population of forty countries. The data 
as sy mtality and population are the same as that used in an earlier similar 
TABLE 13. Factor 11—Moraurry ys. Poor INTEGRATION AND Mone 
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tudy, except that the distortion from iat « —mental capacity, the second- pore rigidit 

omplete entries and too heterogeneous pop- factor, ; and personality integration. | Cultural 
ulation: was avoided vided by — e could also be interpreted as a cul- 


The st yielded exactly the same num- “population” personality ‘characteristic é& 


_be factors as the e — and, "when mension n of “long- -circuiting of dynamic 


+54 ral. ‘High creativity in science ce and ph “ie 


ae * ‘ong —43 percentage of eminent men 
| 


Low number of telephones 


ie for r five, substantially the same but modified 4 in | keeping with the recent findings in small = 

& another five, and different for two. The a experimental groups (11) that some group > a 


_ factors emerging with the same ‘pattern < as factors : are more loaded | by mean personality 


‘a of largest variance, ‘namely Enlightened q performances | or sociometric structure meas 
Affluence, Cultural Pressure, Vigorous Ord Order, ures | of the group as a whole. 4 
im ne. 


Size Morale. dimensions of the ‘culture "pattern 


With the degree of confirmation thus eg g. ‘Size, Classical Patriarchalism, ‘Bourgeois 


4 
tained and the added | precision of perception Philistinism, and the: like, , are more obvi- 
the loading the has ously embedded in structural and 
to permit more definite hypotheses as to t od relations of the total group. A paper devoted - 


nature of these cultural dimensions, leading wholly to discussion of meaning o the 
tof field investigations, with t the aid of cul- “(4 


“tural | anthropologists, to to test the “7 


th 
t alongside “the ‘loading 1934, 
ote “Cultural Pressure” and “Enlightened Afflu- a Cattell, R. B., “The Riddle of Perseveration: it 
al ence have in particular been given sharper Journal f Personality, 1946, pp. 22% 


delineation and the rejection of some alter- 


native interpretations which had seemed “Concepts and Methods in the 
f Group Syntality ” Psychological 
sible before this analysis was s complete. "urement 0 p Syntality,” 
Review, 55 (1948), pp. 48-63. ge — 
An unexpected trend it in the interpretation Wispe, “The Dimensions of 
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meaning of the factors thus independentl tors at t 
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PATTERNS OF WESTERN 1 INFLUENCE. IN INDONESIA 


ER 


Swept over most of the “countries of aid programs aiming at an improvement of 
_ Southeast Asia since the end of national economy and education, acquisition 
World War have focused attention of technical skills and bro adening of 
on the nature and extent of Western concepts Participation in government. Only a begin- 


Justus M. VAN DI D 


of government, economic life, of social rela- : ning y has been made, however, with the study 


ionships, religion and art in indigenous of the various manifestations ‘of Western 

iety. ‘substantial majority of national in the societies and cultures of 

| in Southeast Asia, and especially in Southeast Asia, of ‘the specific channels 

Indonesia, seem to be agreed that, with through | which | Western ideologies operate 

varying reservations, Western civilization is and of the process in which these ‘ideologies 

of study and of at least partial assimilated with indigenous cultural 
emulation.” Since the demise of Western social traditions. The present paper is con- 


colonial regimes the degree of Western influ- cerned with some selected patterns 


ly 


- ence has by no means decreased, ni not in the . ieee 


ern influenc ce in Indonesia, particularly in 
1 Representative of this group is the Indonesian ‘relation to certs tain aspects of government, 
statesman Sutan Sjahrir. See the pronouncement in economic life, religion” and “contemporary 

his diary, written under the pseudonym Sjahrazad, literature; Southeast Asia as a whole is 
 _Indonesische Overpeinzingen, Amsterdam: Het 2 
» Meas Zwarte Schaap, 1945, p. 112: “ “Among us region” as yet too diverse in its social 
ological | — influence has penetrated to the masses, in the usages cultural traits to admit ofa specific over- all 


and concepts of the masses. . . . In the households — ; analysis, although the following rer remarks may 
Of regents, doctors, civil servants ‘and rich merchants “not t be w ithout in wolicat 
among us things are exactly the same as in Eu- ication 
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al framework of the communal 
level. The low level of literacy (approxi 


in Indonesia is of two kinds: estern 


and indigenous. The idea of an Indonesian Siasiened ‘ 
over seventy million), the acute lack of even 


national state, the concepts underlying its 
constitution , the party and cabinet system the elementary communication | and 
and, above all, certain national ‘political transportation facilities, and the resulting 


ideologies, such a "President Soekarno’s cial isolation, are some of the reasons 


: ron 
“Five principles of the Indonesian state” _ Indonesia’ s national government is for such a 
areas one in name only. Indigenous govern- 


belief in God, huma ta tional- 
( rianism, national- (tribal, clan, village, federal village, 


ism, democracy and social justice), these are _ 


illustrative of the broad influence of _the regional, insular) has ‘not easily adapted | 
ge itself to) national administration, and in the 


as children of the French Revolution and Y€4FS since the revolution the inroads of the 


2 their ‘political outlook is more or less condi- 
tioned by the tenets of nineteenth century — 


and sullen resistance in ‘Some areas” of the 


‘oer 


—=&B But the degree in which principles of thie nesian élite are in conflict with indigenous — 
‘government, and while nc nominally committed 


ue 
government, popular representation, or na- 
tional ownership natural resources are to | and liberal principles of 
accepted. i is very uneven in ‘the ‘country. ernment, the élite is autocratic in practice, 
Western: traditions of government seem. to is ‘largely due to factors. First, 
very concept of national unity ‘is 


Be live strongest in those groups that deeply a 
influence, ‘if not control, the central govern- to. all indigenous: tradition in government. 


ment: ‘the urban’ intelligentsia, the civil bu- 
Feaucracy and the upper r reaches of the busi- 


o be sure in pre-colonial times large « em- 
pires flourished in | Java, Sumatra and 


= - distinct ‘political élite as well as a channel 
ever, ‘strength of suc h ideas and their ditioned by the political and educational her- 
connection with the revolution is weaker and ; itage of the colonial period. ‘The new national J 
recedes into a hazy popular notion that he is in many ways heir to the 
political millenium has arrived with the end colonial administration. colonial Bove 
of the colonial era . Indeed, in many levels _ ernment: and its civil service was, ese 


of the population the aroused by civil bureaucracy today, a political élite; its 


= decisions reached the masses from the top d 


catchy slogans like the popular war cry 
cate downward. The low level o of literacy (the 


“Merdeka, tetap merdeka” (freedom, always 
constitute the total ‘of “national- result of of Dutch policy) and the is isolation mil- 
experience while a knowledge of the itate against popular political pa participation. 


connection between the revolution and the 


Indonesian state 0 on the one well as today was small, the executive, hen 


d, 


me “theories which | gave birth to them on the favorite concept of the I ndonesian politic 


other hand, is s altogether ‘absent. élite and a source of friction | with indigenous 


- ) It is this absence which accounts in part forms of government, is a colonial product. E 
for the ‘tenacity with which i incredible varie- For it was not until the colonial era that 


social relationships continue to exist through- were unified as integral parts into the realm 


out Indonesia, especially i in the areas 
the: towns and on such relatively ‘isolated notwithstanding the nominal promulgation 


islands as Kalimantan (Borneo) and the @ Western democratic traditions in govern- 


an 
iw = Lesser Sundas. The chaos during and follow- is ment, the élite continues to exhibit the auto- e 


mately 20 per cent in a total population of | 


_ The civil bureaucracy in colonial times as as 


and the “distinctly Western political — as now , very powerful. ‘Indeed, national ens 
itical 


central government have led to insurrections | 


historic Liberalism with a dash of Marxism. _ Archipelago. Here the ideas of the new Indo. a 


changes 
almost 
eral the 
the col 
bounde 
enginee 
altered 
tive cor 
tem is | 
for the 
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Ithaca: 
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of indigenous forms of government and the various islands « of the Malay archipelago 


of the “Netherlands East Indies.” And thus, | 
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in the _ through which these new principles are dis- 
revolution - Perhaps the main distinction be- _ seminated is ridicule; the tradition- bound ee 
tween the colonial and the present élites is, Indonesian is made to feel that he is a 
| that the latter is more flexible and permits “country bum pkin” and in his own interests ee 
: the entry of fresh blood i in the ranks of office a had better adopt | more modern modes of | Ge ea 
e mass of In- political and social behavior.* Remarkable is 
Giddens “Western” government (colonial the sensitivity in some areas to this deroga- 
or national ) appears paternalistic. view of Westernized “Indonesians for 
the colonial traditional culture patterns; no one wishes 
0 feel that he is an anachronism, 


not infrequently paid lip service to 
The Dutch “and even a ‘community because of the fear of “losing 


encouraged the adat (indigenous custom face.’ ade 


daw) in society and government, the > icone! the least of the dangers in such a 
 tionalist regime not infrequently | has held it process of acculturation is that it gives West- 
up to ridicule. This is not to say that the ern ‘political ideology all the earmarks of 
Dutch administration — did “not cause any > fad. In the adoption of Western ideas | or 
change in the cultural patterns of govern- Western technology Indonesians rarely di- 
ment in the more isolated regions of Indo- gested what they adopted or rarely were will- 4 
nesia; Dutch officials in their contact with ing t to probe. ints the broad ‘calteral factors 
indigenous chieftains and leaders permeated — that made the technology possible. Many 
the latter with some of the techniques and assumed a ‘Western “mode of behavior, r, 0 
of made use of ‘Western implements at home 
Even in remote areas, the behavior of many 
Indonesians, their dress, lang olitic: and at they 1 faithtal to 


beyond the pale of sockets. Cf. R. van Dijk, Samen-— 


leving en adatrechtsvorming, Diss. Leyden, van 
Hoeve 1948, chap. IV. This does not mean however 
Imost imperceptibly. Officially and in gen- that in recent years the idea of popular representa-— 
eral the adat was : scrupulously preserved by 5 tion has not made any progress. In recent elections _ z 
the colonial service. The new national bu- e on the island of Timor, for example, newly elected — oo he 
eaucracy today, possesses an to local councils came almost 


beliefs were subtly altered by the daily con- 
tact with a handful of ‘Westerners. Such 
changes occurred gradually, however, and 


engineering,” 
altered ‘overnight, of administra- adat chiefs “continue to exercise great social 


influence, nor have the rajahs declined in prestige. 
tive control is imposed, and the social sys- Justus M. van der Kroef, “Social conflicts and 
g tem is supposed to make greater r allowance minority aspirations in Indonesia,” American Jour- = 
for the equality between the ‘sexes and the nal of Sociology, Vol. 55 (1950), —— tt 


right of every individual to have a a voice in also Raymond Firth, Elements of Social Organise 


local political affairs.* An important channel 2%, London: Watts, 1951, p. 92. Spe 


re. 5Some communities realize the si nificance of 
al | 
genous 
hat em 1981, more no less. Cf. J. van Baal, “De. Westerse 
pelago The very concepts of active individual partici- beschaving als constante factor in het hedendaagse 


bases of Western democratic government, to which 
the central | government is in theory committed, are — 

: in sharp conflict with the political adat of many 
 afeas in Indonesia. Traditionally the aristocracy, the 

communal chiefs or village elders and especially the 


q pation in politics and of popular representation as 


-acculturatie proces,” Indonesie, Vol. IT (1948), p 
“131. ‘The danger of this process is, that after the new 
dass of Westernized Balinese technicians and acade- 
micians have come to regard their island as very 
backward compared to Western standards, and they 
of porter to alter their society forcibly, there occurs — 


Bes or monarchs are regarded as the sole “repre- widespread confusion and cultural dislocation. Cf. 


sentatives” of the popular political o 


rder. An in- John Coast, “The Clash of Cultures in 


“Affairs, 24 (1951), pp. 398-400. 
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tradition and adat in numerous ways a of 


conflict of political the 


of ‘Stable political structures and 


x, he himself swith. it. new ideologies in ‘the Political élite of the 


among the intelligentsia and the Indonesian state. 


present élite” interest remained confined One result of this ideological 


Z the overt phenomena of Western culture and the political sphere is the fact that between ee 
_ technology, a historic understanding of the political parties and _ Societal construction — 


x - West or absorption of its culture patterns there has come to 


exist the closest possible 
only rarely took place.* The cultural char- connection. This is true of political parties 
a _ acteristics of a modern national state, which in the West , but not to the extent as in Th- 


the élite is mt down to the adat donesia. T he various political movements in 


= itself. It is hardly any wonder that in extension or restriction of the or a 
ae recent times the élite exhibits = control, provincial | or ‘district ad 
dissatisfaction with mere slogans (such ministration, collectivization of natural re- 
the often r epeated “ “human dignity”), that _ Sources, etc.) but even more with creating— — 
Bos _ there i ‘is is a weariness in in intellectual circles with as out of nothing— new uniform national — 
can best “be called “revolutionary society. The political élite in control of the 
jargon” and an evident desire to find politi- government at the moment generally reflects 
ol cal values which are more than meaningless — the interest of a a Westernized bourgeoisie, 
phrases.” The uncertainty which this self- aware of Indonesia’s economic plight 
criticism causes also in the adat societies -willing—for the time being—to accept na- 
self evident. There is a great need for a fi tional control of basic natural resources and 
oe new stable framework of society and politi- major facilities of communication and trans- _ 
cal life, now that the old communal patterns portation. Modern Islamic elements, whose 
2 are being destroyed, but tl thus far no such > -Teligious te tenets have been brought i into nom- 


framework exists. The banditry, if not inal agreement with Western scientific and 
social development of the two 


ganized gangsterism, 


2 legion in edu- ; the stru gele for a “work. 

cational and cultural history. See for example W. F. ers! state,” a a classless society at some future 


Stutterheim, Jets over de cultuurbasis onzer leer- date. / conservative- -aristocratic faction, 
lingen, Mededeelingen VI van de Onderwijsraad, Ba- 


Westernized toa certain 1 extent, but staunch on 
 tavia: Landsdrukkerij, 1931; Hooykaas in Kol 


Studien, Vol. XXI (1940), p. 27 and D. H. —preservers of the adat and various confe 
Burger in Indonesie, Vol. III (1950), pp. 120-122. 


sional parties, whose interest coincides mos 

Nor has this gone unnoticed in Indonesian circles. closely with the aspirations of the Western 
* ‘Sutan ‘Sjahrir, “Our nationalism and its sub- 
stance: Freedom, Social Justice and Human Dig- bourgeoisie, round out the politi 

nity,” The Voice of Free Indonesia, May 4, 1946 7. picture. * These groups: are not just parties, 

Agoes Djaja in Kroniek van Kunst en Kultuur, but potential dlites, concerned less ; with the 


these-ef the noted Indo- details of party politics more with fillin 


nesian poet and nationalist -Asrul Sani in his essay the void in societal | relations left by the 
Tjetatan atas kertas merah djambu (Notes on pink departure of the colonial regime. The s soci- 
colored paper), Indonesie, Vol. IV (1950), pp. etal function of the political party is, | to 


975: “. . . to start parading with the term ‘human 
dignity’ ond to behave as if we have it in our 
_ pockets, that is easy because we do not know what 8 P. M. van ‘Wulften Palthe, ., Psychological A 
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centers of cohesion, ‘aspiring antithetical to the ‘community’s: way of life 
around which society can be integrated. The and inimical to its traditional existence. 
Westernized bourgeoisie and intelligentsia a result Western n concepts of production are 
seems most successful i in providing ultimately only with | difficulty brought into existence; — 
any such cohesion; but other factions deter _ where they penetrate, the traditional self- e a 
its function. The party "system, reflected reliance and independence of the 
; through the cabinet, i in the executive of the 
; ‘state, thus exercises strong “influence gr 
| the future: structure of society.® the national exchange market, and since 
Like life in 1 Indo- ‘minerals, indigenous economy also becomes 
may be broadly divided two fluctuations of the it inter- 
spheres: and indigenous. Western market. Since colonial economy did 
economy involves primarily the production — not develop Indonesia other than as a pro- 
a highly scientific and basis of ducer: of Taw beer the between 


sources and investment in con- In its contact with Western economy the 


nection with them. Indigenous economy is position of the > village became weaker, t the 
entered mainly | on the subsistence produc- cash demands made on the peasant more 

tion of the village and is characterized by a severe, his inability to compete with Western 
limited quantity of goods, enmity toward enterprise. ‘more dangerous to the future 
capital formation n and investment, an in- development “of national economy. Three 
- cidental money income, where cash functions — centuries of colonial rule have not brought _ 


only” as an “occasional necessity, and the the village production pattern much né nearer 
dependence | upon credit facilities to Western economic patterns and it is ques- 


Western enterprise. A - study of the economic _ - tionable whether the welfare of the individ- 


interaction on of these two systems falls out- Javanese necessarily been 

side the ‘scope of this paper,!® but some of improved in all that period.% 

social effects Western pi patterns of The result of this situation is that Indo- 
economy ir indigenous life may perhaps be _nesia’s ’s “national” economy is still largely 
noted. In this connection specific attention anti- or non-Western, and that in the => 
should be p: paid to the sharp clash between tionship between | the two economic systems = § @ 

“Western and indigenous economic theory the individual producer in the village: still 


‘the channels through which Western relies heavily upon n the services of 
patterns of production enter the native middlemen, who buy the peasant’s crop, 


The basic retarding factor i in jin the e develop- 
ment of Indonesia’ s national economy i is | 


~_ general lack. of : awareness of the rationalized a institution of the moneylender and the heavy 
3 


production of a mon money y economy. ‘Western dependence of the peasantry on it have been 
economic theories of price, dema nd, thrift universally « condemned. It is not sufficiently 


. 0. van ‘Nieuwenhuijze, Mens en Vrijheid i plays an ii indispensable part in 


in Indonesie, The Hague: van Hoeve, 1949, pp. 197- life, he is the guide in “the: labyrinth. of 
See g generally J. H. Boeke, Economie, economy,’ ‘lationship (if there 

‘Haarlem: Willink, 1940, and the same author’s, The 

Interests of the Voiceless Far East, 
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7 is an mt 
debtors is generally one "similar to that supply, caused in by the excessive 


of a feudal patron to his client. Between "population density, which tends to engulf 


there ¢ exists a strong se sense of inter- the Western agricu Itural or or industrial Plant 


regardec 


> 


thermore, the moneylender a as an continue as if ‘nothing had happened, 


ary between two systems of economy is a example of this is the experience of an | 
major channel of “western” contact for the _ American manufacturing plant in Western a: 
village producer. It is through him that the Java before the Second World War. This 


= peasant encounters ways of production, dis- plant was one of the few really modern in. 


tribution and of crops other ‘than dustrial establishments, ‘manufacturing 


in short, as an ‘incentive to improved change market in Indonesia, and as such 
of cultivation, and because of his creditor could be regarded as an important channel 

| Pe position can force the peasant to abide by his ‘I for Western economic ‘practices. . This plant, : 

_ will. Not only processes, but new implements, 4 because of the heavy labor supply and the | 

commodity goods, manufactures and utensils low wages, to be 


virtue of the “moneylenders ‘who frequently 
combine trade with the extension of credit. tion.™4 In many respects, the plant to 
Agrarian reforms that seek to obliterate the rely almost entirely upon manual labor, thus 
moneylender without providing a pubetitete _ blocking one channel through which Indo- 

would not benefit the village community.’* -nesians might become familiar with Western 
The introduction of Western estate| agri- techniques. of production and mechanization 

= for export has given the individual — and leaving a a confused picture of “Western” 
peasant opportunity to increase his cash in- "production with the workers, There is good 
oa. either by leasing his land to a Western ’ reason to believe that this experience will — 
estate company, or by seeking work on the be the same ir in other r industrial e -establish- — 


estates themselves. While Western estate: ments for some time to come. 


; nly had little interest in the welfare of the 4 the economic Fc aphere | is retail trade. One of 
a indigenous | worker, cash income and in- Indonesia’ Ss major economic problems. has 

> creased contact with Western methods of always been the organization of demand, the a 
production and ‘manufacture have not failed ef effort to make the possession of certain « com- 
3 leave their mark on the economic > concepts ? modities of Western origin desirable to the 7 
of the peasant. The decline of economic and © "masses. The sales resistance in Indonesia is 

| social isolation, the rise of estate workers in many instances the result of a traditional 4 

& unions, the use of the strike to obtain higher consumption ‘pattern ‘elated exclusively to 
wages and improved living conditions, these subsistence production and the absence of 
are evidences that the estate ‘worker—cer- 4 any broad social pressure or advertising cam- 

tainly since the revolution—is no longer a —paign to facilitate the purchase of industrial 

undemanding coolie. But one should goods. Since the turn of the last century 

:* hasten to add that | traditional al societal | rela- however it has become apparent tl that the 
tions frequently continue, even areas production of certain specific commodities 
where Western enterprise has made signifi- can be related to traditional ne needs. The 
cant inroads and where the village commu-— -ularity of cheap, Japanese- -manufactured 
nities have all established more or "Tess per- flashlights, which in many cases were as in- 


manent contact with ‘Western economy. expensive and as durable the more cum- 
oil lanterns, is one instance. Gold 

* Ale H. Boeke, “Agrarian Reforms in the Far ey brooches or bracelets, much in de 


” ve 
East,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. LVII mand among ; women, are ‘e almost universally 


(1952), pp. 323-24, and his Interests of the the Voiceless pr 
D. H. Burger, “Structuurveranderingen in de 


Samenleving,” Indonesie, ol. | (1949), 
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literate became clearer, and as ve broken down, the horizon of 
the popularity of writing angle: and the community has been widened, and — 
"prestige which came to be connected with — ments in education, hygienics, and economic se 
their possession increased accordingly. life have been apparent. It should be noted, 
the opinion | of some conservative Dutchmen however, that where a community I has strong : 
4 the nationalist” could always be recognized with its religion and social behavior, 


by the numerous fountain pens and pencils — ‘Many nominally become Christians while re- s 


inl his though he might taining many of f their own religious practices. 
at best semi- -literate’ individual. It is In the area of 


” As in the case of the less. to. combat ‘the unbridled 

2 ‘pressure can be quite considerable, moral excesses as. well as the huge feasts 
or, thus 4 not in the least because every household :; incumbent upon the dead man’s family, only — oo 

| seeks to have some poesaka (treasured heir- to find that traditional practices continue oS 4 
Vestas é loom) of gold or silver, as prescribed by _ modified form. Furthermore, and from the oP ere 
‘tradition. Through the retail trade, often of view of future Western influence 


on by middlemen far from | a | specific: perhaps most significant, under the ‘impact of 


estern” 
is good esternized center, er, such as a larger town, missionary ; activity there has arisen a class 


oe the Indonesian comes in touch with the of people who no longer are part of the a 
of modern industrial consumption, traditional socio- religious environment — 
and his wants seem to ‘take ¢ on the almost — ‘their ancestors but who are not Christians ' 
character characteristic of Western 1ey seem to have become 
patterns. ‘rootless individuals who do not find a 


| these are pseudo- scientific materialists, semi- 
ie ‘still | ther w do West patt 

ano foe _Westernized individuals ‘seem to 


of behavior manifest themselves in Indo- 
nesian life, ‘namely through religion. drifting aimlessly from one extreme of politi-_ 


16 
cally since the nineteenth century, hristian cal ideology to the The growth of this 


onary ‘activity d as a cha class of individuals is one of ‘the most im- 
rtant phenomena in contemporary Indo- 


of Western influence. In | attempting to Chris- 
tianize a given section of the “Indonesian nesian society. For of this 
people, the missionary also attacked the so- Ch istian religion has only acted destruc- 


cial and political traditions of the group. cn tively. The members feel a sense of § superior 


in most so-called primitive | societies the clos- ity with Fespect to their tradition- bound 
pe 


est connection exists between religion, ‘social parents, but have not been able to p pe roduce 


behavior, political organization a ne new element of ‘social or even 
economic production. The specific channel 

through ‘which Christianization | often oper- area 

the population to. be Christianized lived in M. van Lijf, “Tana- Toradja 1908-19507 ad 

the house of the missionary and were placed Indonesie, Vol. V (1952), pp. 360-375. 


Tbid., p. 368. Compare also Justus der 
in daily ‘contact wil with the missionary ’s family. Kroef, “Southeast Asia—Some Anthropological 


These youths lived under “roof of pects,” Human Organization (Journal of Applied 
missionary until the completion of their edu- xX pp. 5-15. 


mar TERNS OF WESTERN INFLUENCE IN INDONESIA 
regarded as indispensable to a proper cele- cation. Many later became indigenous mis- = 
| ration of traditional feast days and produc- sionaries and formed a “Western” nucleus in 4 
P ail tion in and purchases of this cheap jewelry the area, and many of the young women — _§ 
f increased considerably in the past half cen- were trained to become modern Indonesian 
tury. With the rise of a new intelligentsia, housewives. Wherever missionary activity 
7 
channel 
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eclecticism of the ‘social and religious struggles in Christian 
in which a community lived. Sc Some individ-— community have been the signal of an even 
B uals, such a: as the earlier mentioned Toradjas _ more rapid ‘social ‘disintegration than n would 
3 of Sulawesi, have resorted to a complex | divi- _ normally be the ne case." 18 Tn contrast, in certain 
sion 0 of their ¢ own traditions; some “they areas” of Indonesia, such as the Moluccas, 
abandon, others they seek to fit the area around “Menado on Sulawesi 
both in 
which has been imposed on them.*7 No true a single, homogeneous religious force—the their n 
“Christianization” or “Westernization” has strongly Calvinist Dutch Reformed 
- occurred in this instance. A new culture pat- — iere | r th : 
tern has been created, borrowing elements | - plete assimilation with Dutch ‘Calvinist teak 
a from both and assuming in. the course of _ ture and a much more rapid acceptance of _ 
time qualities of tradition and popular ac- behavior patterns than has taken 
~ ceptance. 1 This in turn has n not been without place elsewhere in Indonesia. This assimila- 
influence u upon the distinct minority which tion could certainly not have occurred 
& cut off all ties with the past and does rival faiths had competed in in the same area, 
make Christianity the core of its Finally, the role of the Muslim 
existence. This minority, perhaps conscious movements as a channel of Western practices — cons 
of the constant pressure | from non- -Christian should not be underestimated. Since I 
"traditions i in its environment, has frequently ‘turn of the last century, Indonesia has been 
adopted a high degree of aggressiveness and in the midst of the struggle for Islamic mod- [|  turein] 


had, but 
@ a ‘kin 


4 Sone to the same area. The extent to - grams of contemporary Muslim movements. 


" 


which this has created social and cultural A typical example of Islam as a modernizing 
conflicts at present has not been adequately a or even W esternizing force, is in the Minang- a 
experience from the region i in Western Sumatra, where for 
teaches: that this is probably considerable. centuries an active Mohammedanism has 
Instead of being single uniform channel been conflict with the -tradition-bound 
of “Westernization and Christianization, the communities.'? T he strength of modern 
West under such conditions appears fre- ‘nationalism in Minangkabau area, its 


emphasis up upon an 1 independent Indonesia, a 


Indonesian R. O. government, an end to ‘social p fi 


 Siboerian, “Adat,” pp. 104-105 in W. J. Ford and inequality, and propagation of moder It deals 
Ford van Lennep, (eds.), Jndonesiers Spreken, technology— —these reflect the “influence of and aspi 
44] The Hague: van Hoeve, 1947, has described the _ modern | Mohammedanism | both. as a religion 2 literate, 
_ various classifications of the adat in relation to — and as a socio- -political force with far reach- iz - dominan 


their future use. On this basis four categories: may be 
distinguished. First the jc jang sebenarnja , ing consequences for all of Indonesia. igh 4 of the 


kemadjoean (the adat which restricts tis 


. This includes the excessive = ern? Life 
_ the progress of society) wind 
and unnecessary potlatch traditions, the giving of portraye 


7 _ expensive feasts and ceremonies. Secondly, the adat = A final example of Western patterns of i in ihe life.” ac 
roepanja sadja a merintangi kemadjoean (the fluence in contemporary Indonesia is litera be rie 
includes the use of the ani-ani, the traditional rice- — 
et knife, which makes the harvest go slow, but insures | = 18 H. C. van Zandt, “Dubbele zending en sociale 4 F: brought 
‘great care. Thirdly, the adat jang berharga (valu- -ontwikkeling,” Tijdschrift van het Nederlandsch acurious 
able _adat) such as planting the rice at the proper  Zendings genootschap, Vol. XXI (1939) pp. 21- 
time in the year and finally the adat jang terlampan ia 
a bagoes” ventoeh (the adat too beautiful to be Bouman, Enige Beschouwingen over 
destroyed) . This includes the various rituals and | Ontwikkeling van het Indonesische nationalisme op 
symbolic practices such as the special bathing and Sumatra’s Westkust, Groningen, Batavia: Wolters, 
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“ture. Since the twentieth and 
dally since the founding ¢ of the influential with 
diterary journal Poedjangga Baroe (the new tures (attendance 1 upon a “mid- -night show” 
| jiteratus) Indonesian’ authors have largely © is regarded as an optimum of sophistication), 
bade farewell to traditional and classical with the appearance and standardized antics 
| style a and metre of the old Malay literature, — _ of movie actors (one hero in a novel is not — 4 
and have been ‘subject to Western influences unfavorably compared to Clark Gable), and 
a af both in the content and the construction of with radio, television, hot jazz, jet planes, fa 
their novels, plays and poetry. Out of the and the like. The status of woman in these Be 
Poedjangga Baroe group—and as a reaction _ novels is of special interest to the sociologist. 


it—writers of the ‘so-called Angkatan Heroines appear in the guise of the suffra- 
ist cul- Muda ‘(young generation) emerged g gettes of old, they are champions of women’s 
ance with a an even stronger orientation toa fest- “tights,” which not infrequently seem to be 


taken a d re er ¢ a primarily the right to consume considerable 
strong leaning toward and quantities of alcoholic beverages. The hero- 
red an upon the “dust and swent” ines smoke, lead dance bands, divorce 
1e area. dynamics of contemporary life.2° | Since the husbands and only rarely ‘seem to beget 
Muslim — revolutionary period all these writers have c children and settle 
ractices consciously promoted the growth of ana- would be incorrect to relegate th roman 
ice = ‘tional Indonesian language, the Bahassa In- pitjisan to the realm of mere “pulp litera- | 
 donesia, and as a result contemporary litera- - ture.” Its purpose is less to divert than to_ 
: an ture in Indonesia no longer has s the quality of hold up the mirror to appropriate modern By a 
seclusiveness that it at one time might have — behavior as interpreted by the urban intelli- a 
“had, but begins to assume the characteristics gentsia and middle classes. It ‘is true that 
ofa kind of f writing | that reflects widespread — while the stories are generally lively, ‘they 4 
patterns of ‘contemporary behavior and ap- have very little depth ; and in critical moments" 
 peals to an ever-increasing reading public. rarely rise above mere bathos. A handful of © or 


- Evidence of this growing popularity of Indonesian novelists, whose work i is receiving — 
contemporary literature, and one of the most literary acclaim in ‘Europe, are admittedly — i 
- above such repeated efforts to show mere 


| fluence i in n contemporary Indonesian ‘society, familiarity with Western technology or laxity 


is the roman pitjisan, a term that can best of morals, passed off as s sophistication. It is 


_ be translated as “dime novel,” the inexp en- necessary, however, to emphasize the popu- a + 


— 


sive and widely read | literature now current — larity of this kind of literature among the Age 
rea, its of society, especially new intelligentsia in country where the 


nesia,a among the urban population. roman overwhelming mass of the population is al- 
0 social _ pitjisan gives a picture of the new Indonesia. together — ‘illiterate; among these the roman “aa 


‘modern It deals generally with the hopes, problems — pitjisan is an index of the desire to emulate 

| d aspirations of the new élite, the fairly the West. OF 

r reach dominant note in all these books is the clash tuts 

1. _ between the ways of tradition and the ways 

ofthe: new national society, in 1 which a “n ‘mod- _ Taken ‘together, these aspects of W 

em” frequently, “but not always, influence in Indonesian society today show 

a Be. as the most desirable. “A modern above all the incompletion of the assimilation oe 

ns of ite ’ according to this literature ‘seems to. under way. The ov overt, technical 

s ‘especially. a life that makes use of the aspects of Westernization appear to make 

advances in technology that the West has the greatest impression on the population. => 

en brought to to ‘the native world. In the ‘novels of the cultural fac- ts 

lerlandsch | a curious sophistication assumed d by tk the vari- Saree ~ 

ous characters denotes the degree their AR, Roolvink, “De Indonesiasche Dubbeltjes- | 


os. ows deuce, roman,” pp. 255-264 in Bingkisan Budi. Een bundel 
alisme op | aan Dr. Philippus Samuel van Ronkel 
A, Braasem, “Uit dromenland naar stof en vrienden en leerlingen aangeboden ijn tachtigste 
Indonesie, Vol. II III (1949), pp. 151- -163. Leiden: — 1950. 
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the technology possible is largely absent. _ cope with a marginal culture, with rootless _ 
There i is much evidence of a glib, superficial © individuals who search for some | cohesion in — 
emulation c of W estern ways, particularly in their existence and who are prone to seek 
the towns, but most everywhere traditional the solution of their problems in the espousal 

patterns of behavior continue flourish. of extremist, highly authoritarian patterns 
The danger in this process is that no stable and social behavior 
social framework exists which permits Indo ——— isa 
_hesia to become ‘Telatively uniformly “West- For an of this question jn 
ernized.” Society i is in a state of flux. There connection with the educational system in 
“does not seem to be a generally accepted culturecis Ervioed on 
‘social é élite as yet, although the urban intelli-— 


taak in Oost-Indie,” Handelingen van het Indisch 
omen is nominally place. . For a a April 6, 1934, pp. 11-25. 


APPROACH 70" THE ‘STUDY OF URB AN STRATIFICATION* | 
HE conception of social stratification STATU STATUS IN _THE PRIMARY COMMUNITY 
observation ‘that of status in the primary commu- amini 
Sh groups or societies of any complexity er is regarded as a convenient and useful | - Values 
__ hot all persons are ' treated as equals by their fret step toward understanding stratification — 
a - fellows ne or do all share equally in the g in the much more complex urban world. The 
things of life. Some individuals are segerded - primary community assumed here is one in 
_ as superior and some as inferior and some _ which the localistic value system is dominant, 
a have more and others less # desired abilities primary ‘contacts and controls | pervade all 
areas of life, and the “whole” person, not 
Social expr ression of inequality and is one 4 specialized roles of community members 
e of social differentiation. The status are known by their Assumed | stru 
_ vertical level of a society is to be seen along — = social and economic self-sufficiency _ 
enough wealth and social complexity to. 


q 
4 


} 


; with a and related to the other ¢ dimensions. st 


In this p paper stratification is first pre- a basis for stratification. 
sented as it operates in the com- the Basis Rank is 


ai personal and possession ns have 


below around d questions relating to criteria “more or less value than those of others. 
and procedures in defining stratification and — Major values of a community o or ‘society pro : 


with respect to notions of structure and vide the basis for ranking. Lesser values may | ; 

4 dynamics especially as as expressed i in the e urban § 
lout nel 2This notion of community and the one of ‘is impli 

ane status to follow is an ideal type which is applicable 
az This is the condensation of a paper read at the to a greater or lesser extent to rural communities — 

- annual meeting of the American Sociological Society as a class depending on how little they are influ. 

Sept. S-7,1958. by the evaluations of the outside world and 

— 1 The writer is indebted to the other members of how well rank is established. The best approxima- : 

— | ad hoc committee on stratification research of tions to the above would be siable, relatively iso- 
“‘-i lated communities in the preindustrial era. The best — 


what different ‘orientation, provided valuable stim-_ example in America was perhaps the antebellum, 
ea - ulation in tackling some of the basis issues of strat- —Tural South. Even in fluid frontier communities, — 
ification theory. The other members of this group however, _Fank existed distinctions were 
i are Otis Dudley Duncan, Neal Gross, and William + between the ‘ ‘respectable and law-abiding people” FS 
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| APPROACH TO THE HE STUDY OF URBAN STRATIFICATION 


esion in tional g., economic, political “role: may be given almost as much recognition 
to seek | and religious. Societies vary as to the domi- as his status. On the other hand, in a com- 
spousal nant values on which the stratification is plex, secondary social system one is known ~ 


patterns based. In present day America, for example, only by the somewhat abstract formal status 
bey - economic values have high priority whereas he holds and not by how well he fills it. oa” or 
i medieval Europe the -Teligious institution 4 Sequently, one is more likely ‘to be 
relatively great importance." his personal qualities. and achievements 
a A social stratum is a grouping of people bb the former society than in the latter. Also 
4 _ of similar social rank—having | functions, ac- in the stable, primary community a enon 
complishments and possessions of similar conception of his status and the expectations 
| om value. Stratification in some societies is best his fellows tend to coincide. 
2 represented as as a a ladder or continuum while Community Status. One’s community sta- 
in others the structure m; may approximate « dis- tus is a composite of the statuses in the — 
tinct, self- -conscious and functional group- various groups in which he participates and 


sultureele 
I ndisch 


. ings. Persons in the primary community at if the evaluations of his personal | qualities, = 

the various social levels tend have the accomplishments and possessions. The 

evaluations of status whereas in highly found in a rural community which 
complex and extensively stratified social sys- _ studied that ‘several personal characteristics } 

tems differential orientations appear. If the — and statuses were made explicit in judging” 

gy society i is to operate as a unit there must be _ community rank.’ Among these were — 


-~ | a minimum of acceptance in all strata of the of living, organizational n memberships, ethnic — 
a values on which the society is stratified. Open _ group: membership, occupation, adherence to 
ification tem of and hostility to the > prevailing sys- the family mores and “to: get along 
rd. The of rank» means that with other people.” 


Two models for determining 
Status and Role. “The structural aspect of status may be noted. In one ranking is a type 


behavior bearing differential evaluation is of informal multiple correlation. The several 
a made explicit in the concepts of status and statuses and characteristics of a n individual 
ole. A status is a position in ‘the social are considered and from these a community — a 


"structure which has differential value rating is determined. According to the 
1 order model an individual is ranked in | terms of 
uses. It consists of the expectations of, the an overall, composite status which i is at Teast 


tase 


tothe mane recognized by J his community 


minant, 
yade all 
on, not 


dividu 


+ 


| attain it. 6 Methods. of defining social rank may be classi- 
oty = fied as to (1) who defines status—the social actor 
Evaluation as a first : step in stratification analy-_ himself, his community associates, or an analyst 


4 sis is concisely presented by Hans Speier, “Social and (2) whether the indices used are assumed ¥ 
= 5 = | Stratification in the Urban Community,” American — _ represent the values on which the society is strati- 


Sociological Review, 1, pp. 193-202. This approach fied or whether emphasis is placed first on ascertain 

> one 7 is implicit in the work of students of the subject _ ing who and what has prestige and value. Re- — 
ipplicable who are aware of implications of culture variability, searchers in community stratification 
nmunities  & , the anthropologists and sociologists who have followed the latter approach. meng 

are influ- 5 used a community orientation. See Defining Prestige in a 
and Kingsley “Davis, Human Society, New Sociometry Monographs, No. 10, Beacon House, 


York: Macmillan, 1949, pp. 87-94, and “A Concept- 4 1946, and Prestige Classes in a New York Ruval os. 3 
a ual Analysis of Stratification,” American Sociological Community, Cornell University, Agricultural Ex- 
Review, 7 Pp. 309-321. writer describes the periment Station, Memoir 260, 1944. 
of a status to be expressed through prestige 8 See Paul K. Hatt, “Stratification in the Mass 
and that of a role through esteem. Society,” American Sociological Review, 15, pp. 
5Cf. Speier, op. cit. and Kingsley Davis, and 216-222. This writer presents paradigm which 
WéE& Moore , “Some Principles of Stratification,” a well describes this procedure and terms it “solution — 
American Review, 10, PP. 249. b 
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based. The three orders or hierarchie: 
ty t0 indicate composite rank are ‘by Max Weber are the most 
‘the to town,” “shiftless family” or presented, sometimes with modification, 
“good farmer.” Much more is expected ofthe These a are (1) “classes” within the e economic — 
man of the town” than that he order, “status | groups” within the 
“live well’ ’ and be proficient. in his occupa- order and (3) “parties” in the political or. 
tion. He must amon g other things der.?2 According to the position taken here 
a in 1 the “organized life of the com- i 
munity, conform to the mores and Jaws, ‘order are re components of community status, 
especially those relating to sex and property, Power or influence exercised by an n individual | 
+: and “get z along well with people” operating in the above orders would tend to _ 
expectation is that all be recognized “by commensurate prestige 
££ characteristics of an individual will have based on the value of the functions per- 
condition may be termed “status” -equilib- RANK IN ‘THE MASS Ss 
rium’? and is much more likely to be realized 


Confusion has arisen n anal- 
in the primary ‘y community than in a 
of hich mobility, On th ysis because neither the population nor social 
a ae plex social world of high mobility. On t e system to which the ranking applies has been 
es 4 other hand, one’s statuses are said to be © made explicit. The social ‘unit in which strat- 
incongruous 10 when there is s great disparity 4 
| ‘ ification is operative isa central concept in 


as to value. An example of this in the small ‘paper. way of looking. at dates the 


rimary communit been presented. 
, _— 1S proficient i in his profession but who i ll Bam, social units ‘which should be noted q 
highly deviant in his political and economic stratification is “operative 


‘Re cul major issue in stratification t theory” re- 


— 


volves around the usefulness of the concept 


. society; (3 secondar communities, ‘thos 
community status, and the identificatio y; (3) 


which the evaluations of the mass society a 
4 and the relationships of the institutional hier- _ dominant; ‘and ( 4) institutional complexes, 
f from which it is } formed. Although , the economic or “political. ~The latter 


ther is considerable consensus from empiri-— 


; = cal studies ; as to certain | | correlates of stratifi aa T he Mass Societ ty. ‘The 1 mass society an od 


cation (e. g. income, e, occupati on and partici "the | and community are are in many pr 


pation), there is much less agreement 
concerning functional ‘relationships. Some re- pa 


gard community status as a‘ “sponge”! word 12H. H. Gerth and C. W. Mills, From Max 


Weber » New York: Oxford Press, 1946, 
and dislike to : to see > the merging ¢ of the several (Chapter VII. 


hierarchies s on which a composite status is The term “social status” it “used 

describing stratification in the primary community 

term is used by Emile Benoit- or would refer to rank in a complex of : activities 

Status, Status Types, and Status Interrelations,” relating to recreation and the use of f leisure tir time. 

American Sociological Review, 9, pp. 151-161. ‘ tl In most of the literature, however, power an : 
10Tn addition to the treatment by Benoit-— prestige have been developed as two separate hier- 
- Smullyan, ibid, a similar notion is made explicit by archies. For a statement of this and other incisive 

A Sorokin, in his Society, Culture and Person- comments concerning certain other problems raised 
"ality, New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 289- in this paper, see H. W.. Pfautz, O. D. Duncan, 
294. Sorokin uses the terms “innerly a antagonistic‘ “A _ Critical Evaluation of Warner’s ; Work in Com- 

-(disaffine)” and “ “solidary (affine) munity Stratification,” American Sociological Re- 

This specific criticism is made by C. W. Mills, view, 15, pp. 205-215. 
in his review of The Social Life of the Modern 8 The formal aspects of | stratification in a j 

2 Community by Warner and Lunt, American Socio- _ specific organization may be presented by an or- a , 
logical Review, 7, | pp. 263- -271. A not too ‘dissimilar ganizational chart. In addition to the power and 


ee position is taken by Geo. Simpson, “Class Analysis: i - Prestige of the “office” t which one holds, rank would = 


4, » PP. 82 827-835. 3 © 


as a factory or an army; (2) the mass ie 
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a) c labor. Social relationships are of a secondary it includes members of small communities as be 


sit may not be too much of an 
to characterize the mass society as an ag- 


mass society has several pertinent but dis- 
¥ crete ranks. One of the ‘prominent ones is tion would be that there ‘is such a an ‘entity 
in the economic sphere and ‘Telates 

’s occupation or job. 3 


world, the notion of urbanism given geographic area. 
a probably should not be used synonymously | _ Although the mass society is a dominant — a, 
with 1 the former concept.” 


4 nuums; nor is a comprehensive definition of mass 


are especially pertinent to stratification the- 


would 


Company, 1940. 


polar types. 6 The fo — isa highly complex va 
social structure with an extensive division of rapid available 


nature and consequently, social distance is well as urbanites. Consequently, rank in this 
gelatively” great. Individuals" are not known type > of community is ; influenced both by the 
as “whole” persons as in the primary com- - evaluations of the mass society and the local 
munity but rather their associates see them _ orientations. Each community might be ex- 
e's 
only in highly segmentalized roles; they are pected to have to a greater or lesser degree 


also note the formal aspect of be- its unique | evaluation depending | on its con-— 


; ties. In the mass. society power is highly cen-_ ? pretation of the values of the mass  society.18 


_ tralized and the masses are passive in initia t- Similarities between communities would be “i 
ing constructive action. The will of 2 determined by the extent to which the evalu-— 


ations of the mass society were deninais. 
minority is is known t through ‘ “public opinion.’ 4 The relative importance | and nature of local = 
In the economic world the 1 major instrument — values and those of the mass society is, of | 
Benet which the masses express their will is course, a problem for investigation. It is im- d 
the market and in the democratic political possible to equate the ; ratings 


masses, or perhaps that of the articulate _ 


can only be by a of 
charac ag- common to both, the evaluations of the mass 

publics of buyers and producers, political Community Status in the Metropolis. 
publics, amusement publics a and many others. md Community s status is not difficult to observe a 
In fact, there are few if any major interests in | the primary community, but is it to be ms 
_ in the modern world which are not expressed found in the metropolis? Part of the answer mee: 

mass society through one or on whether the 


- 4 ‘instead of a dominant community rank as 7 gators say that it does, for example, the 


the primary community, | the individual in the author of the recent ‘study on “ ‘The Moral he ; 


Integration of American Cities.”?® This posi- 
a because there are common ends. and values 
ae _ toward which people are oriented and a 


Although the mass society is in noticeable system o of interaction related 


The mass society system in in the ‘humerous primary 


sacred- secular, etc. dichotomies 
racy in s Jonesville, New York: Harper and Brothers, 

society attempted. Rather it is sufficient to denote 1949). Jonesville has much in common with Amer- 

the characteristics of this type of social | ‘Structure ica inasmuch as its people participate in the mass" pha ae 

society but Jonesville probably also has its unique 

ory. For a treatment of the concept of mass society, evaluations. For this reason the “index of status — 

see Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of — _ characteristics’ ’ validated on the Jonesville popula- 

Reconstruction, New York: Harcourt, —_ and__ tion is quite likely not as reliable and thus as useful 

as it would have been had a more ‘repre 

For a succinct statement on see sentative population been used. 
“Louis Wirth, a of ‘Ameri- 
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achieved» and notion of others a: ing content to the preceding « discussion, are 
“whole” p persons n may be acquired. The urban considered briefly. ‘They focus on stratifica 
_ dweller may develop through both primary — tion as related to culture, and the dynamics _ % resear 
and secondary contacts a notion of | composite of group life and ¢ of personality, 20 and are : = i 
status at various ranks even. though he does expressed in cultural patterns typical | of the J signifi 
- not Personally know individuals | who occupy © different strata levels, in pressure groups and _ hand ; 
these levels. For example, the worker i in a pa parties, and in vertical mobility. = gy terns 
plant may expect the president of the firm to. * Stratum Patterns of Culture. Stratification strat: 
live eina certain section of the city, to have © does | exist. The evidence : for urban popula- 
married into a a “better” family, to be. a mem- 2 tions is so well known that there i is no need 
ber of given organizations and to his for documentation . The « question here is 
children to college. whether urbanites h have e sufficient | consistency 
In addition the greater difficulty of behavior or “status. equilibrium,” as they 
and defining status three” other participate: in highly segmentalized “worlds, 
between community rank in the so that patterns may be delineated at 
and in ‘the primary ‘community, given status” level. If strata were well or- q 
a are. relevant here. First is the lack ‘in the ganized, highly cohesive, mutually inclusive | ladder 
metropolis of “status equilibrium,’  eg., , the groups, the delineation of patterns would lower 
who resides in the ex- present no difficulty. Such, however, ‘these 
Clusive residential district. When incongruity appear to be the case, at least for 3 ciety” 
in status becomes the rule rather than the day. America and the western world.** 
exception the conception of community rank the of cultural ladder or 
tends to lose its scientific usefulness. Second, appears more appropriate.” 
differential perception of status is common In some ways strata are to 


in the urban world. That i is, , the ‘person being age and : sex groupings. A stratum participant 


also disagree among ‘depending in given situations. q earlier 
ganiza 


whereas in the primary community ‘the in- age conscious. The informality of ‘th 


dividual is the unit which is ranked, in the e class structure should be seen as concomitant ; ok T 


‘Metropolis it is” formal Positions, such ofa highly mobile society. > followec 


Ps 4 Urban society offers a much better the 


groupin 


ies of small communities and ‘that students — search focus is needed both on (1) ty ypical 
7 en the chief and ideology with respect to 
of this approach. small com-_ “the major institutions, such as the family, | 
_ munity with less ‘differentiation and more job and comm munity participation and (2) 4 
primary contacts community status is more personality correlates—degree of | organiza- 
is much less easily perceived, if at all, and ih. Methodologically these might be termed cor- ad 
the hierarchies loom m relates of stratification. Whether a variable is a 


te 
Fae criterion or orrelate depends on its use in the re- 


search operation. It is a criterion if used as a basis 
PROBLEM URBAN RESEARCH correlate if definite association with a criterion ‘is 


shown (analytical definition), 

major problem are areas" in the study of 21 The question might be to 
n stratification have been present nted, » society. ever existed in which all the strata were 
amely, (1) strata criteria and ‘their inter- organized so that a one-to- one correlation existed — 


and (2) ‘definition of the social tee social rank, 
in which the system of stratification 1608, 
’ 


or operative. ‘Three other Tesearch areas, less Class,” Th 
ormal i in the > methodological sense and giv- Sociological Review, 26, 26, pp. 55-76 64 
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personal-social be- uals who mae maximum wealth and power 
havior and steps in the and who rank at the in the various 
research procedure are immediately evident. 7 hierarchies.?7 The question concerns how 
One is the determination of the nur mber of much consistency and “status equilibrium jn 
he significant status levels for the purpose at exists. There is evidence that, in technical 
- hand an and the second is the discovery of pat- knowledge ; and in the ‘religious and | “moral” 
terns of behavior characteristic of given fields and haps in other areas as well, 


trata. A study of significant correlates would z leadership i is provided by persons whe may 


poral a5 determine where the “breaks” © ‘come on the be characterized as following the n middle- eclass 
no need | ladder or continuum and the number of use- way of life, and not by those of greatest 3 
ful groupings. wealth and economic ‘power. It t may | be 


hree classes or status levels” have been in a highly mobile society, dominated by 


and lower. Sometimes each of these has been class pattern does not develop, “a0 
subdivided into two groupings.2* Perhaps the Organized Expressions of Class Interests. — 
most easily discerned a areas on the’ class major criticism 0 of community studies 
nclusive |  dadder may be characterized as middle and 7 stratification has been that analysis has been 
would lower” rank,.25 Specific patterns describing largely of structure and has also placed 


does es not these ranks, however, i in a highly mobile SO- _ disproportionate emphasis « on such informal a 


present ciety should be considered models or ideal activities as family behavior and le leisure’ 
Rather ypes. _A relevant research problem is to i Certainly there also needs 
gradient determine | the frequency of of various patterns 
and int fluence in the economic and political world 
The might be raised as to )whether — and on the dynamics of the situation as 
ticipant a distinct upper class" pattern in pressed in the activities of ‘pressure 
nclusive America today.2¢ Certainly there have been and parties. . Two approaches are possible. 


in certain” societies, in Europe, in nan One is to analyze pressure groups and par-— 
earlier era. By the very nature of the or- ties with respect to their Stratum ideology, 
ganization ofa society there must be individ- identification and membership, and the sec- ay 


— ond is to discover how persons classified in 


28 The procedure would be very similar to that | _ given strata express their roe 
followed in age groupings. When “patterns of life” ee The European literature on the ed 
are the correlates three or four to s six or - eight 


groupings result, eg, childhood, adolescence, etc., 
rather than a classification based on each year of — emphasized the « organized ¢ economic and po- 


expression of class interests.28 The 
24 The “Yankee Ane study follows this pro- nature of the European class system has nee 


typical 4 doubt justified s some ¢ of ‘this emphasis. As has 

; between these ranks with respect to family behavior, Ame noted above, however, class interes 
j 


ways of making a living, organized participation America is expressed less formally. In this 
ind (2) and other areas of life. Not the least in importance country it is is doubtful if large economic or 


is the ideology and orientation toward the class political organizations | are ever homogeneous 

structure itself. ‘The middle- class places» in stratum membership. This 


_ strong emphasis on personal achievement and self- Phe 
improvement. The American class ideology of — _ true of political groups which 1 contain people — 


_ “work-virtue- reward” is given strong support, and “of like views s and vi varying g class membership. _ 
formal education is stressed as a means of getting — A “Tiberal” party, however, is likely to have 


| j ahead. By contrast, persons who follow the lower- 3 a larger proportion of Persons of lower rank 
class pattern are frequently ‘criticized by those 
_ improve themselves. There is a vague notion that ie i H. W. Zorbaugh several | years ago described — 


vhether a some formal desirable but not worth ‘the “way of life” of two extreme status groupings in 
ata much effort. Chicago in his The Gold Coast and the Slum, Chi- 
n “existed On the other there m may be more or- cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 
rank. Ci. | ganized contacts : among people of the upper group- ae _ 28 American sociology has felt this influence. See 


den City, _ ings. For this observation on present day England C. H. Page, Class and American Sociology, New — 


_ See, T, Harrison, “Notes on Class Consciousness and a York: Dial Press, 1940; and M. M. Gordon, “Social — | 
Unconsciousness,” The 34, pp. American Journal of Sociology, iz 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW al 
‘CO ome would ‘Vertical Social Mobility. Mobility 
attempt to explain the American’ bipartisan “chiefly a phenomenon of the urban world 
_ political system, especially as it differs from and the mass society. Although opportunitie 
Europe, part by the fact that party _ for improving status exist in rural society, 
=. is not based on class ideologies.*° they are relatively limited as compared with 
_ Certainly a major reason for the lack of 4 those elsewhere. Mobility is a distinctive 5 
organization along ‘strictly class lines is feature of the America class system and ig | -sumpti 
fact that the ranks have many values, p privi- 27 “essential to democratic s society. It contrib cation, 


leges, and opportunities in common. utes to the extreme fluidity of the class | make 
most obvious expressions of class structure noted 

‘interest are made through such economic or- An analysis of mobility ‘must of course be ae facilita 
as trade associations and trade carried on with reference ‘to assumptions sidered 


unions. The latter, for example, would much concerning the nature of the class structure, major 
more likely support “ ‘welfare legislation,” For example, if, composite rank is assumed tinuou: 
as public “housing, than would the the analysis would be more complex than if dustria 
former. Although the rapid’ growth of unions it were an investigation: of movement from | membe 
given “working | class’ organized status to status within a single worker 
_ expression, this class is not homogeneous _ hierarchy. The major research areas are (1) _ petenct 


With respect to way of life and ideology.*4_ _the institutional channels of and the barriers’ opport 
3 One writer has described the middle rank to mobility, and (2) the personality —_— 
as “a mixture of heterogeneous elements, ization and adjustments demanded 


some in undisguised conflicts. "82 For this process. 
reason some believe the middle strata to be ~ Major | channels of mobility are occupation 
impotent. ( One investigator and the job, entrepreneurship, education, for- 


the white-collar strata in a middle- sized 


_ mal associations and marriage. Most studies 
American city largely "unaware “their of mobility have used as an index either the 
economic and political interests.” This change in occupation ¢ or in years of schooling 
- gests the need for other criteria—attention from one generation to the succeeding one. ae 
= to other dimensions of society than social Demographic conditions which set the s stage Rs 
rank—in study of for rapid mobility are (1) the upper occupa- 


16? tional groups do not replace themselves and 


29D. Anderson, and P. E. Davidson, Ballots ond gether ith the 
the Democratic Class Struggle, Stanford: Stanford wi expansion 
University Press, 1943; and Richard Centers, The industrial | employment. 
Psychology of Social Classes, Princeton: Princeton hen a large proportion persons in 


80 Editors of Fortune and R. W. Davenport, en stratum improve th their rank, 


U.S. A., The Permanent Revolution, New mobility o occurs. If opportunities univer 
Centers, op. cit. persons who stress community welfare. Perhaps 
ait 82 A, Meusel, “The Middle Class,” Encyclopedia strong mobile “middle class” is the nearest approxi- a 
of the Social Sciences, 10, pp. 407-15. mation to a classless society that can be realized 
88 C, W. Mills, “The Middle Classes in Middle- our present day urban world. Let, 
i ‘sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, 11, pp.  - 85 Representative e studies are P. E. Davison, 
34 The c civic contributions and community leader- an A merican — Community, University 
provided by certain groups of middle Press, 1937; F. W. Taussig, and C. Joslyn, 
have frequently been observed. Cities with a rela-— Business Leaders, New York: Macmillan, 
3 =). tively large “independent middle class” were found 1932; W. L. Warner, R. ‘J. Havighurst, and B. D 
to have a higher level of civic _ welfare, better er retail — Martin, Who 
facilities and less difference in | income between the Harper and Bros., 1944; A. 
ie rich and the poor, in a study by C. W. Mills “a Class Differentials in the Schooling of Youth Within» 
— J. Elmer, Small Business: and Civic Welfare. the Regions and Community- Size Groups of the B 
Civic-minded educational and religious groups, led United States,” Social Forces, 25, pp. 434-440; and 
ak: by persons of middle rank, are inclined to x veal Carson McGuire, “Social Stratification and a4 
4 - @ presentation of the facts and ethical teachings in - Patterns,” A merican Sociological Review, 15, pp. 
as ) promoting social change rather than a “class- 7~' ~204. The last named writer suggests the study 
iz = est” approach. Thus it may be no accident that 
nck of strong class identification 1 among 
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THE ‘DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


sally av vailable the level of the whole popula- ranks, If the channels for vertical mobility 


tion rises. Each stratum: ‘may or may not are absent and if a large number o of people 
keep its ‘original relative rank. This process a strong, desire for improved status, 


- jn which the societal level is raised has been they either greatly modify their aims, or 


characteristic of America. stratum: tensions are created which threaten the e social al 


sumption items, more edu- Mobility not only on opportuni- 


cation, better health and other factors which ties available but also on personality -organ- 
make up the good life, i ization ar and motivation. Of several , two per- 


The absence or closure of channels which -tinent questions m may be asked here. 


han if 


tional: 
re (1) 


arrien 


organ- 


in the = 
pation 
n, for- 


studies 


| facilitate upward movement might be COn- does the level of aspiration a and ‘the: level of 


sidered as obstructive of mobility. Some 


chievement var. from one stratum an- 
major b barriers would be: lack of con 


‘| Be: economic expansion, especially in in- ee other? W hat part does temperament, s ‘social a, 
dustrial employment; (2) restriction of experience, accident, and gr oup pressure play 
membership in in professional, , business, and in influencing one’s ambitions and goals? — : 


| workers g groups on any basis except com- Among other things ‘the: individual who is 
-petence; and (3) limitation of ‘educational — ‘upwardly mo mobile 1 must be fi flexible . and must ist 
; opportunities | and other aids to acquiring the desire to learn the new ways of behaving 1 
knowledge and skills ‘necessary for higher required of him at higher levels. 
“THE DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


INCE study of Bertillon is higher fe r than for 
re 1899, 1 the subject: of the differential Negroes. Studies which relate Negro 
g ) fertility. of the white race has been to socio-economic status, however, have been — 
one 0 of continual research, both i in the United _ limited 1 because of of “the lack of nf adequate 
ates and in Europe. Briefly, it can be ‘said ata.? 
that fertility differentials have been consist- The best data now available for use 
ently noted in connection with regions, with determining fertility differentials the 
types of community of residence, and with — Negro are found in the 1940 census publica- 
‘such marks of social and economic status as he tions. In n these ‘reports t the number of children 
‘income ne, occupation, education, and home — under five: years old was tabulated by region, 


a With few exceptions it has been urban- rural residence, rental value and 


nomic status improves. In the United States “ment status of woman. an. The statistics 
and in most foreign countries the fertility of f were based t upon a sample of w women aged an 
ural residents is appreciably” higher: than 15 to 49, the sample being 214 per cent 


sections of the country and 5 per cent 


aed ~ Certain of these ‘differentials m may be re re- in others, In the published tables the sample 
garded as established for the American Wer 
been 1 remarked that the Especially notable M. Hauser, 
fertility of southern Negroes is ‘higher than Differential Fertility, Mortality, and Net Reproduc- 
_ tion in Chicago, 1930, Ph.D. dissertation, = 
of Chicago, 1938; Frank W. Notestein, “Differential _ tir 
- _ Fertility in the East North Central States,” Milbank 
i. Jacques Bertillon, “La Natalité ode le ties Memorial Fund Quarterly, 16 (April, 1938), pp. f 
Waisance; Etude a ce point de vue de Paris, 173- 191; and Clyde V. Kiser, “Birth Rates 
Berlin et de V’institut inter- -economic Attributes in 
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: by 40 and the 5 per r cent in ‘the census reports for groups 
was multiplied by the proportion of wome 


The figures given in this ce Aa com- in that age group for total women in the 
the Teport entitled ‘Standard group. The sum of these multiplica- 


‘ oe b fore relate to births during the period 1935 been distributed by age in exactly the s same : 
1940. In this volume the number of chil- manner as_ the standard group. The age. 
dren under 5 per 1 1000 women is given for groups between 20 and 49 chosen 
a each” five year group between the ages. 15 cd the basis for standardization because the 
and 49 for four general of women: base number of women in many of groups 
Total Women; Women Ever Married; 15-19 was too ‘small to be reliable— 
Women Married Once, Husband Present; for example, the women aged 15-19 who had 4 
and Other Women Ever M M arried. The first completed four years of college. * In the 
category includes. all women between the tables which follow, , figures for native whites, 
*: ie ages 15 and - 49 and gives a measure of the arrived at in “exactly the same manner, are 
total fertility of women of a particular group. . shown beside those for } vegroes so that 


The classification Women Ever Married comparison can be made of the ‘general 
an analysis of fertility within marriage, of fertility for the two races. 


an important c consideration since the propor- | Qualifying these tables are the ¢ ts of. 
ton of women married varies with economic _ the measure of fertility used. The ratio a 
_— group, educational level, and race. Under © children under five years old to women aged 
Women Married Once, Husband Present are 20-49 introduces the factor of mortality, 


inched those women who were both of women of the latter 


census. ‘Other Women is a under five years. third difficulty is 

catch-all group containing widows, divorcees, j in the fact that only children “presumably 
_ women s separated from “their husbands, 4 born to the woman and living in the same 
_ women n married m more than once, and a num- k household as their mothers at the time ne of the q 


number of children p per thousand women a 


the fertility of can group. Thus" orphans and children of chi 
compared it is necessary to standardize “not living w with their mothers because of di Total 
age since observed fertility differences -vorce, desertion, , or because the ‘mother was 
- may y be due to differences in age distribution, © working : are not included in ‘computing the 
differences in age distribution may mask ‘Fatios. bie 
differences attributable to other factors. F For Taken altogether these introduce consider- Bi 2 
ee example, the age composition of a group of able error into the fertility ratios. For the _ 
ra women who have attended college will be United | States i in 1940, 95 per cent of "white appar 
- different from that of a group 1 which has s had and 91 per cent of Negro live births could be e this ir 
no schooling, , and women of upper income expected to survive to age five.® ‘At the m 


No standardized fert fertility ratio ratios were 


Accordingly, each gr group was standardized where the number of women upon which the 
on the basis of the age distribution of total _ sample was based was less than 3000 in any of the — 
ng five-y -year age groups between 20 and 49. There- 4 
2In the 1940 census Oey B 400 native white a 2% to 5 per cent compte ¢ of a minimum of 18,000 
‘women and 16,040 ‘Negro women were counted as Thome 
mothers, a considerable understatement. _ Thomas . United States 
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“THE I DIFFERENTI AL. FERTILITY OF T ‘THE AMERICAN NE 
ime it was estimated that only 93.6 per cent vary greatly by reg region or rural- seein: sas: ie | 
of white 8 per cent of non-white dence for native whites, the proportion of 


children under five were enumerated d in the a non- n-white children living with their mothers Mee 


© cent of non- -white children were living sed ‘other er regions. The underenameration of chil- 
their mothers.” Taking the percentages dren under five is greater for rural than for 


quoted for non-whites and total whites as urban areas. These factors vary with s socio- be he 


-_yepresentative of Negroes and native whites — economic group and are most st distracting | for me 
the pomeiasion is reached that only | 90.9 9 per the low lower status groups. | For exar example, it is 


Taste 1. oF UNDER 5 YEARS PER 1000 NATIVE AND Necro WoMEN AGED 
20-49 BY AND -Rurat-URBAN RESIDENCE, ‘STANDARDIZED FOR 1940 


n the 

whites, 

er, 


South 


— | 
cent: of native white and 4.9 per cent cent of _known that the u 
Negro children under five years old were in- children ‘under five’ is greatest with u 
cluded in these census tabulations cated and low income Classes. At the same same 
times 971 equals .909; .848 times .883 equals — time, higher mortality and a large propor- — 
749). In Table 1 the standardized number tion of working mothers in these classes" un- 
of children under five years old d per 1000 doubtedly result in proportionately fewer 


‘otal Women in the United States is given < children living with their mothers. It would 


a as 326 for native whites and 317 for Ne- seem, therefore, that much of the difference i 
 groes. If an approximate correction be made in the accuracy of Negro and white fertility ait 
= by dividing these figures by .909 and 749 ratios for the total United States can be. 
respectively, the ratios then become 359 for explained by the ; greater concentration = 
q native whites and 423 for Negroes. The N _ Negroes in th the South, in rural farm areas, “iia 
apparently lower fertility of the Negro in and in lower educational and socio-economic a 
this instance is not real but an artifact of groups. When region, rural-urban residence, 
the measure of fertility “used and the ‘sta- and education or rental value of home are an ‘ot 
tistics from \ which it was computed. gandace held constant the racial differences in the — 
= The degree of error is 1 not the same for error of fertility statistics should be - consid- he 
differen regions or for different erably reduced. However, since the | same 
nomic groups. Although the proportion ‘of come or same number of years of education 
children living, with their m mothers does not does not mean the : same social status within 
United States Bureau of the Census, Sixteenth should be only compare general 
Census of the United States, 1940, Population, ‘Dif- trends of fertility and not to compare specific 
ratios of whites and Negroes. It is important 


% to note ‘that where there is a trend of de- 
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Total W omen Married Once, Other Women 


Region, Rural- Ever M iNT 
Total Women Total Women ver Married Husband Present Ever er Married 


— 


ah 


or seeking work 78 100 


 Noti in labor force 


or seeking work 124 125 284s 192 230 407 

ot in labor force 408 508556 575 


= 
In labor force 122 149 2090 223 


a * For native whites, figures are for the Northeast ; for Negroes, figures are for the North and the West. 7 
Source: from Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Population, Differential Fertil. 


umber of f Children under 5 Years Old, Tables 39, 40, ®, and 91. 


% 


creasing fertility with increasingly favorable breakdowns were made. } living in 
ae ae of socio- “economic status, proper cor- oe North and West were | combined to obtain ae 
Tection of the ratios sharpen the dif- et 
of the least 


(defined here to 

Detailed fertility ratios ‘fox ‘include New England, New York , Pennsyl- 

-Tegion available only for the South , vania, , and New Jersey), better cor comparisos 
for which urban, rural nonfarm and rural “ of the differentials i ‘in n Negro and white 
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D DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


tility was obtained by _ presenting _ Negro for whites: were 47.4 and 51.7 per cent. ‘One 
: ratios for the North and West with those of reason for these differences is the 1e greater a 
Es. hites in the Northeastern States only. fae - tendency for urban Negro women to leave 
That regional and -urban fertility their children n with grandmothers or other 
differentials among Negroes were quite sim-_ - relatives i in rural farm areas, but it is ; doubt- ‘ 
 jlar to those among native whites in 1940. ) ful that these and other defects in the data 
immediately evident from Table would: account for so large a be 
groes in the North and West exhibited ap- tween Negroes and whites$ 1m to ‘se 
‘preciably lower fertility than did those in “— Negro fertility was much less affected 7 4 


= 


Total We M d Once, en 
otal Women arrie nce, pride Ot ner Women 


= 


Region, Rural Total Women Ever Married Husband Presen Married 


bing MEN 374 4360 


iq 


402 


native whites, are for for Negroes, figures are fr te 


Source: Computed from Sixteenth Census of the 
Fertility and 1910, Women by Number of Children under Years Old, Tables 48, 99, 


the South ‘while ithi the empl oyment f the woman was 
« groes wi in e employ 
South had fewer children than rural nonfarm of native whites. To take an example drawn 
Negroes who in turn were fertile | than | from T Table native white women in the 
~ those in rural farm areas. It seems likely that ‘category Total Women Ever Ma arried for the : 
urban residence lowers Negro fertility even United ‘States who. were in the labor force 
- more than white, since for Negroes the nurn- = onls y 26 per cent as “many as 
ng in ber of children under five per 1000 Total 
Women in urban areas of the South is only fe 


insyl- 34. For a discussion of this point see Louise Kemp, 
9 | per cent. of that of women, 4A Note on the Use of the Fertility Ratio in t ‘the 

= of Rural-Urban Differences 
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_ ‘women not i in the labor force but the cor. The fertility ratios for — owners “ awe 
responding percentage for Negroes was 35. categories was about 98 per cent of those for 
& In the South employment of women had a home renters, as_ compared with corres- 
{- Be, lesser effect upon the fertility of both races, , ponding 93 per cent for Negroes .F rom this — 
and i in rural farm areas women in the evidence it seem ‘that home ownership 


gine ‘of these percentages is due to of home owners were, in “most in- 
inclusion of | persons engaged ‘unpaid stances, higher percentages of those for home 


work in the labor force. than was true for native whites, In 


_" work or seeking work, except for those — were those of Negroes in the N cath and West ae 
nee in the category Other Women Ever Married, and in the urban South. _ This, however, must sae 
had | lower fertility ratios than | those” e who be laid in n part to the probably greater tend- at 

were regularly employed—a sharp contrast of home owners to keep their ‘children 

to native whites where the opposite situation with them than is the case fc for home renters. = 

, prevailed. 1 Examination of the regional and Hits The best index to income me level. which car 7 
rural-urban figures, however, shows that, for be obtained from the 1940 census publica- — 
4 the N North and West and urban South, Negro e tions on fertility is monthly rental value 
2 _ Women on public er emergency work or seeking home . For rented houses the value listed is a 4 

Work: did that given by the respondent as the amount 


be 
pend * reveals that only in the tural farm do no nee rent for the same amount in 
 § §=—s- South was the fertility ratio lower for. those > different sections of the country nor are they 
4 public emergency work or seeking work at same amount. In rural farm 
Be than for those regularly employed. This is areas the rental value of the home can nhardy 
fact that the figures” for be ‘separated from that of accompanying 


& In Labor Force, which includes" land. ‘Persons: with incomes. do 


for ot those Married Once, Bae 
band Present. ey t ere are not always su cient women in t e 
In Table 3 are sven upper income levels to justify the computa- 
tion of fertility ratios. This is particularly 
fol ive true of the South and especially of the rural 
“whites and Negroes, the of of farm. South for v which few ratios can be given. 
owners was less than that of home renters. ‘There w was a strong” inverse relationship 
For the United States as a whole the differ- between rental level and fertility. For the & oe 
ence was not great for native whites in the © total United States and for t the North ant! : Pa 
categories Total Women Ever Married and West the downward of fertility as 


M arried Once, Hi usband Pres 


Ose than Mm White. Such, However, | 
responding case, for when region and rural-ur 
in the labor force. The corresp — 
1. 
North 
Tot: 
ae 
| 
gro women in rural-farm work or the home. Rental value is for several South 
areas who were on public figures not a completely satisfactory indication o 
—sseeking work, a comparison of the fig = 
gency Work or Secking Work, are areas often have to pay more 
a. _Employed. Something which em- areas often have | he same type of accomo- = || os 
m those for Employed. imilarity of N and than do whites for t 
white fertility patterns 


Region, Rural- Women Ever Married ‘Husband 


Value of Home white Negro white Negro white Negro white Negro 


Ever Married 


393 
354 


& 


; 


(3330874 
314 


354 


“Fertility 1940 and 1910 » Women by of Children under 5 Years 54, 55, 
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AMERIC AN S SOCIOLOG ICAL REV REVIEW 
4. or CHILDREN Unper 5 Years Orp PER 1000 Native WHITE AND we OMEN 
20-49 BY REGION, RESIDENCE, AND _ Montuiy RENTAL VALUE OF Home, STANDARDIZED 


Total Women er Married Husband Present ers 


696 
ee 


40-49 
wes 1 


ay Computed from Sixteenth of the United +1940, 
Fertility 1940_ and 1910, Women by Number of Children 105, 
marked among Negroes than among native at ‘the 
Bi) whites. The figures for the total South also _ instances where a full set of ratios through 
exhibited a consistent fall of fertility with rental group 75 dollars and over was obtain. 
rising rental level, although this was able, with the exceptions | of Total Women 
evident "among Negroes than among native the total and rural nonfarm South, 
whites. However, if the categories For Total Women in the United States 
Women Ever Married and Women Married | and in the North and W est the lowest fer- ‘ 
Once, Husband Present are examined sepa-_ tility | ratios for Negroes were not at the 50- dt 
rately for Negroes » with urban, rural ‘non- 74 dollar | level, the highest for which pce 
farm and rural farm residence within the eal be at the 40-49 


= 


has been noted by Edin and Hutchin- dollar 
son,® among others, that there is some sug- mr 5 relates the fertility ratios to the 
“gestion. of a direct relationship between in- _ number of years 0 of s school 1 completed by the 
come and fertility at the upper income levels. r woman. For every category ‘of women in the | 
= The standardized | fertility ratios os for native _ United States, oe native white and Negro 
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“tally bandiapped women in the group which 
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20-49 py Recros, RuraL- URBAN "RESWENCE, or OMAN, 


 Unrrep States, 1940 


urban Residence, Total Women Married 
School Years ‘Native 


Native 


white Neg white Negro ow hite 


Other 


Negro 


i 


2 


365 


228 7 


485 


ior 


697 


‘High school 1- -3 372 303 301 


Drban 205 


326 


1 or 


320 


= 


atios 


455 


ina 
ante 


more 


For native figures are re for t the Northeast ; for Negroes, figures North and 


336 


2350 


194 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Taste 5. OF Unper 5 YEARS Oxp PER 1000 NATIVE. Warre AND Necro W: OMEN AGED 


BY REcIoN, RURAL-URBAN RESIDENCE, AND EDUCATION OF “Woman, S STANDARDIZED FOR 


urban Residence, Women Ever Married Husband Present 


656599 


Source: Computed from Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940, Population, Differential 
"Fertility 1940. and 1910, Women by! of Children 5 Years Old, Tables 25, 26, 81, 
had completed no years of school. However, ing ‘However, were. too f 
each higher educational level beyond women in the ‘Tural farm and rural nonfarm 


there was a decline in the fertility South who had ‘completed high school 


of a change from an in- consequently no ‘is given of ‘the 
direct to a direct relationship between fertility of these women. The ratios for 
tility and education in the groups with the total South, however, indicate that there was 
Riss Aas ‘greatest number of school years completed. . a sharp “drop in the fertility ratio with the “td 
as Fo or Negroes i in the North and West, how- group which had completed high school, fol- ei 
irregularities in 1 the downward trend lowed by an even larger decline for the 
4 = apparent. For Women Married ‘Once, group which had had one or more years of mM 
_ Husband Present and Other Women Ever = For the total South the downward oH 
Married the group: exhibiting the trend of Negro fertility increasing edu. 


of this group was exceeded aly” by those in 1940 had finished high school, the lesser | 
with: 5-6 ‘years of schooling and then: but fertility of these women did little to offse 
slightly. In the urban South the highest fer- generally ‘direct relationship betweer 
Pe tility among Negroes was consistently that i rtility and education in these areas. ce 


t 
two of women the fertility per cent of ‘women i in the rural 


this ‘group with 1-3 years of high school. 


South was strikingly different from t a The first ‘conclusion 


for Ne roes in the total United States. In- 
stead an inverse relationship between fer- study is that the e pattern of N egro 
fertility is remarkably similar to that of 
tility and education the relationship revealed | 
» by Table 8 was more nearly direct. For the - native whites. Within both races fertility de- 
rural nonfarm there was an increase in the lines as the marks of socio-economic statu 
ratio as each higher level of education dtr _more favorable. As with native 
reached. For the rural farm South the | up- _ whites, Negro fertility is lower, outside the © 
ward trend was irregular but there was no Ss South than within it , and the fertility” ~ 
evidence ofa of fertility with i increas- nonfarm residents is ‘greater than that 
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EVIDENCE Fe DECISION. ON ‘CHANGE. OF VENUE 
) rban residents but less than that of rural was there evidence of great difference from __ 
residents. Employment of women and the pattern of native white fertility. Here 
ownership p of home is likewise associated and only here could Negro fertility be said 
with lower fertility and there is a fairly reg- to be posi 
= ular decline in | fertility as as the monthly rental be better r economic status. Bo ama ro Aes 
value of home and the years of schooling The effects of differential fertility among : 
completed by the woman increase. Negros need not be greatly ‘elaborated 1 upon 
_ The second conclusion | is that the fertility bi for they are generally the same as for whites, si 
terns of the Negro most closely approach and this subject been ‘voluminously 


those of the native whites in_ those areas | covered. ‘There is, however, pisos 
egro has been permitted to share 

difference. If, the better educated and eco- 

most ‘freely in the general culture, that is, ly mor ful N. t 1d to 

in the North and the West and in the urban be li Negroes ve 

South. In most cases the differentials are 18 inne if miscegenation is no 

for the Negro than an important source of white genes, 


| 3 differential shown in this 


{ 
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A DECISION Ov ¢ 


HIS isa report on a project of the type now serving; Irvin and the other were 
it is” now fashionable to call: “action sentenced to the electric chair. ‘The -convic- 
j research.’ Tt concerns an opinion s sur- tion of these was appealed, ultimately 
vey” made | to test public : sentiment in a par- to the Supreme | Court of the ‘United States, 
ticular legal jurisdiction and to provide a _ Where it was held the: jury selection pro- 
basis for concluding either that a fair trial cedure, _involving racial quotas, 
could be obtained for a a particular defendant _ illegal. Two ) justices also e expressed the view 
in that jurisdiction, or that the community - that conditions in Lake County at the time 
had so prejudged the guilt or innocence of — of the trial were such as to preclude the pos- 

, { the accused that a fair trial would be impos- sibility of its being a fair one. The State 
|" sible. The survey results, if they seemed to Court ultimately ordered a retrial in another eri 
if back up the latter view, were to be placed r county. . Before the retrial took place, both ae 
in in in support ‘motion for change Negroes | were shot “attempting to escape” 


The case in question was that of Walter ter In February, 1952 Irvin w we 
Irvin, a Negro accused of rap aga white for his ‘retrial in Marion County, a ‘aia 
woman near Groveland, Florida in, July, in the same judicial district as Lake County 
1949. Three other Negroes were also accused and adjoining it on the North. The Na- 4 
One of them was ‘shot tional Association for the Advancement of 


“while resisting arrest” but Irvin and the Colored had 


opinion survey 


in Lake and “convicted. . One was 
sentenced to life imprisonment, » Which me he is 
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ACE, 
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— 
-rentia 
1,and | economic status is markedly irregular. Only tion with a consequent darkening of the . 
+ HANGE OF VENUE 
, and 
the 
or the 
h the 
I, fol- q 
ars of 
nward 7 
edu- 
total 
n five 
South 
lesser 
offset 
tween 
: 
tyde- | — 
status | 
native 
le the 
ity of 
referred to in the first 


is a paragraph of this report. On the understand- were required to bring in a total of employed . 


s ir ing that this was to be solely fact- finding y women proportional to the number of such 


research, with no advance presumptions a: as women indicated -ated in the census. 


to outcome: and with | every em- similar was s made with | respect. to 


sary si some late ror) evening recalls 
areas where day interviewing ng had 
ot duced insufficient respondents to ‘meet the 


quota. It also made necessary a few inter. 


survey was to be } primarily one of 
ness. 
extent of pre-judgment of Irvin’s guilt or in, Views place at the 
tak: nocence by the citizens of Marion County. erviews were 
But in order to ‘provide a background for made homes. No one ¥ was ¢ ever approached 
County (the scene both of the alleged out ined, certain geographic ispersion 
ees fan neal of the first trial) and in two North | quirements were enforced. In the urban areas 
Florida counties: (Gadsden and Jackson). 


block “Maps: were secured and interviewer 
=" 4 q 
These latter counties were far remov ed from. random 
a. the scene of the Irvin trial, but still within ashion over the city interviewer was 


the state of I Florida. It was ‘thought that wow a starting point, , which 
a street intersection, and work around pre- 


they would provide a a sort of baseline against "designated blocks adjacent we 


counties ‘(Marion ‘and Lake) ‘old to obtain ten interviews | in each cluster 


ie people had had close c contact with sie of blocks—five male and five female—inter- _ 


a ne Irvin case.! The samples in each of the four viewing in general in every second house. If 
counties were e designed to be cross sections ji the house : she 
of white, a adult population. A c at, she substituted another house the 


tion of quota control area designated aren, 


methods was employed. In each ch county three __A similar type of dispersion was 
basic sample controls we wale “employe employed in rural areas, using as reference 
of place, sex, and age. In obtaining size Fin the United Stat A 
place quotas for urt urban, rural farm, and rural 
components it “was necessary to cincts in each county were picked a at random 
estimate ‘of white adults i proportionate to size, and the total numbers 
of non-urban interviews to be made was 


1940 di ta fo 
ag "divided equally among the precincts ; 


able he more recent 1950 census See chosen. In Marion County, for instance, — 

(21-34, 35-49, and over) and | interviewing took place in 18 different pre- 

sex, the latest available census s data for te cincts with aq quota of 15 in each precinct. 

counties were utilized. The interviewer went to the designated pre- 


additional over- all | controls were su- cinct “designated 


y. The nt 
farm household until she had made the ase 


In cross examination the writer was accused original “design “called for 500 : 


ly selecting Gadsden County as a place ._ 
which os ar 4 case ky pe views in Lake and Marion Counties and 250° 


- which consequently might be more than ordinarily | each in Jackson and | Gadsden Counties. pr 
prejudiced against Irvin. The county was, however, Actually 518 were made in Marion, 258 in 
in complete ignorance of its own cause cele- Gadsden, and 424 in Lake 


Bo. and solely for demographic reasons. Since the 


A background than it otherwise have. 
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EV IDENCE FOR A DECISION ‘ON CHANGE OF VENUE 
better to withdraw without obtaining the — lers, or do you think he’s been falsely a 
 fyll 500 interviews rather than subject the of being in’ with them?” "Following this 
Roper women interviewers to any possible question came the four questions germane 
:; danger” by 1 remaining. Comparison of the to the Irvin trial, which are discussed below. = 
distributions of actually obtained interviews The “questionnaire concluded. with a query 
with that of of the sample designs it indicates that | on the relative merits of trial by judge and 4 
little, if any, bias was introduced by the trial by jury (a. transition question designed 
eee of the 76 missing interviews. No only to move the respondent back into a 
difficulties ‘ve encountered in the other non-emotion-loaded area) and a question on 
addition then cross sections of | the alded), that of billboards along state if 
white population a small cross section of 150 ways. 


‘Taste 1. Percentaces RESPONDING TO Questions ON Gum, 1 BY comms 
Lake Jackson Gadsden 
County | County _County 


viewer 
indom mee 


feel sure we men are guilty 


7; 


think they guilty, but I’m sure 


adult Negroes" was “interviewed Marion ‘THE OF THE STUDY 
| interviewing, both white ‘The results 0 


ten in New. Yok but chown in Table 


r field supervisor in order to pre-test it “You've probably heard | shout ‘the et 


the white girl, Norma Padgett, who has accused — 

Groveland. Which of these statements comes 
ies, and particularly with the alleged g gov- closest describing how you feel about the 
(ement corruption in Washington. A transi- case: ” (The respondent is handed a card with 
the was. then made to to the state’ of Florida the given below on it, and chooses 
a a question ¢ on Governor Warren worded one of them. 


as follows: s: “Washington i isn’ t ‘the only place feel sure the are 


. where important - people have been accused __b. I think they’re guilty, but I’m not com- 
s you probably pletely sure | 


Governor Fuller Warren here in 1 Florida. I "think they’ re not “guilty, but 


rom what you ve read or heard, would you completely sure 


1 is s tied up up with gamb- e. I aa sure they’re not t guilt ire 


ployed 
> 
recalls 
G 
1 pro- 
et 
inter- 
-Over- q 
ached 
areas 
called | ‘Never = 
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It will be noted that the amount of pre- to measure 
judgment among the white population varies people’ s 's opinions concerning possible dangers 


a good deal by county; it is greatest a juror in n the Irvin case who 


cent) in Marion County where the re-trial Table. 
was to be held, and least in the two Northern apy. 0) think any 


‘Do you think seal i on. the jury in ‘tha 
counties (17 per cent in Gadsden and 25 per el would get away with it if they voted ‘ ‘not 


oa cent in Jackson) which are far removed from 4 guilty’ or do you think something might happen 


the scene of the re-trial. inter-county to them if they did?” 


of the ‘two Northern counties) are statisti- N ‘th “Sa | 
ex ress view that “Something 
cally 8 press thing 


very might hai h 
The scientific research man has to be ' very might happen to’ anyone Ww “voted ‘not 


careful about interpreting | the absolute mean- uilty. This_ contrasts w with th 16 


ing of these percentages; i in other words he cent of f the whites in Marion County be |) 


cannot tell asa ‘scientist whether 43 per cent the same answer. 


for Marion County is ‘such a _ degree of pre- Ane _ Again the scientist is in no position 


TABLE 2. PERCENTA\ ES OF EXPECTED Juror’s. EXPERIENCES, BY Counrms 


Don’t know and no answer 2 14 


q 


f. 4 between this county and the two in the north ure > of agreement that great—is ver is very | y unusual 


_of the state. As a citizen he may suspect t that in the annals of public o opinion n research and 7 


43 per cent pre-judgment would | give pause occurs very infrequently. The decision as to 
to those who defend the jury system as a_ ” whether a fair trial can be had in a situation | _ 
compare 


meas of determining or innocence, where 17 ‘out of ; 201 
ee 2. this would be a personal opinion 1 and a 

ie non-scientific conclusion. It is, of course, al- 
possible that a complete jury can 


one wa} way on the guilt or innocence of - the 


x = from among ng the 25 per cent who have 


od letely o en mind, or the 11 per cent, 


Sullivan, was utilized as. 


the ‘Ne to tions ‘are given below an 


pre- judgment question is directly op- shown in Tables 3 and 4. 
to that of the whites. Only one per cent “You may remember Sullivan 


of the Negroes are sure that Irvin is guilty, < of Dade County in Miami. Governor Warren 
whereas 69 per cent have pre ~judged that he first removed him from office and then put him | 


AG ‘is ‘not. This” contrasts with the 43 13 per cent i in as sheriff ff again. . Sullivan was accused of 


It should be 1 noted that 84 per cent of the 


| feel sure 


ga 


complet 
feel suri 
hea 


judgment as to preclude the possibility | ofa interpret. the exact significance of “this 84 
al fair trial or not. . That i is for the court to _ per cent figure, except to point out that a — 

decide. | He can only point to the contrast percentage that high—in other words 


“Gamb 
are, do ye 


of a jury 
came to t 
happen to 


| way?” 


ei to what might happen to them if ‘they voll { 


ave accused is technically a matter for the court. | q 
BAD at questions (7a and 7b) in the | 


of whites in the county who | say ‘guilty and ‘taking bribes from and letting 
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EVIDENCE FOR R A DE ECISION ON CHANGE OF VENUE 
3. PERCENTAGES OF Each on GuILT OF SHERIFF, BY 


Lake Jackson Gadsden 


[feel sure he was not guilty 


which of the statements on ‘this 
closest to how you feel about Sheriff Sullivan?” z it might be higher than that in Dade County a Re 
- (Respondent is handed card with the alterna- interviewing had been done there, but in general a a 
_ tives on it that are listed below.) it seems safe to say that the Irvin case arouses “iy ae 


“feel sure he was guilty « of bribes much more public feeling, to more 
I think he was guilty, but I’m not com- 


¢. Treally don’t know whether he was guilty 


indicating that Negro- fears over 


I think was jury ‘service . whatever. tend to be 
ee than that of whites. But these worries are 
very much higher in the Irvin case than in the 


“Gamblers being in with gangsters like they 
a do you think it would be safe for a member sl RESULTS 


: a 


| a jury to vote Sheriff Sullivan guilty if this. general pattern ofr esponse to 
came to trial, or do you 1 think something ‘might th the four questions gives rise to. in the way = 
| & happen to toa member of th of the jury wh who voted that © me: hs 
conclusions ab about the need for a ‘second 


change of venue for Irvin is, it may be re 


‘the results on these are peated, a ‘question for the | court to decide. 


cmpared with those on the parallel Irvin he judge must either take the 
case questions several facts st stand out: pr egy results into evidence as an aid i a os 


on the "change > of venue 1 motion ‘or decline 


he Sullivan case is fa a 
@) Pre- judgment in the Sullivan case is 4 to 10 do so. If he does become satisfied as to £ 


than in the Irvin case. This is consistently 
true in all counties. The ‘Sullivan pre- -judgment ‘the ‘teliability of the survey evidence a 


accepts” it as as on one basis on which to make | 


ans 4. PERCENTAGES OF RESPONSES CONCERNING Juror’ s EXPECTATIONS IN SULLIVAN Case, BY Counties — 
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i _ Actually the | court in Marion County de not have been more aaieed, But the motion 


a n the stand describing public exclusion survey results 
survey techniques in general the the record i in the trial court was fully e 
used in this si survey in particular, pected. important question is rather 
and the Roper field supervisor, Dale / Ander-— one as to w what will b happen when n this eX. 
‘son, was allowed to testify that the design clusion is ruled on as a possible reversible 
was actually carried out under his ; personal - error by courts of appeal. While the applica. 
A _ supervision in the field and that he had _ tion of the hearsay rule is perhaps the a 
actually witnessed many of the ventional way to deal with surveys as” 
mt being made. But at the point where the evidence, there are some cases accumulating 2 q 
findings” were to be introduced the judge in which» courts have ruled “survey results | ines 
sustained an objection from district admissible. 2 As Kennedy i in his excellent 
- attorney that the interviews were anonymous, _ paper on the legal status of survey | | 
3 d that no respondent had been put on says, 3 “The court’s ‘machinery and processes 


— 


_ the aand to testify that his s opinions were — for discovering truth are time- tested, but they 
ay as actually set forth in his questionnaire are not perfect. And most of Our judges 
he blank, and to submit to cross examination. recognize the value of availing themselves 


the 1500- odd questionnaires them- all modern scientific aids in their search 


selves were offered in evidence, they “obvi % for truth as soon as their reliability can be 
ously | did not meet this particular and time- — . established.” >It will, therefore, be interesting 
ho honored objection. Consequently th the survey — to see what happens to this particular survey 
results were ruled out as heresay evidence. ne at the hands of justices in higher courts. ae 
__ a parade of leading citizens , each of whom ees See the citations in Frank R. Kennedy, “ “Law 
va testified that the state ‘of opinion | in the and the Courts,” pp. 92-108 in The Polls on Pub- 


uF lic Opinion, New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
_ county was such that a fair trial could be had 1949. Two other more recent cases are People : 


by Irvin. How this somewhat biased sample Franklin National Bank decided | 
of “experts | obtained their i information on on the County (N. Y.) Supreme Court (200 Misc. 557), 


state of mind of the county population was U. vs. 
Beverage, 187 Fed. 2d. p. 967. = 
not oer. The contrast the — Op. cit., p. 108. 
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RESISTANCE 1 TO CHANGE OF GROUP-AN CHORED 


7 
qHE ‘reported here. was de- 
signed to test several hypotheses 


, the resistance to change of attitudes 
anchored in group norms, when members of 
same ‘group place different: values” upon 


their membership. “The theory underlying 


these hypotheses involves” the meaning we 


to “resistance to ) change”; possi- 
ble sources of this resistance; and the 
tion of both of these to valuation of mem-— 

~ Resistance to change” is a phenomenon 

2 inferred from measured changes ex- 
pressed attitudes. Such an inference is valid 
only w when controlled efforts have been made © 


modify attitudes already known to exist. a 


In particular, this | study is concerned with | 

attitudes which are anchored i in a group’ ynorm Or 

~ ying near one end of an attitude continuum. ue 
A communication was given to change these 
attitudes away from the norm and toward 

~ the other end of the scale, and the assump- of 

tion is made that the amount of resistance _ 

_is represented | by the extent to which the 


expressed attitudes continue to 


the norm of the group. to 


resistance may spring from quite 
a different sources. In one case, the individual — 
ay so internalize the norm that the strength _ 
his attitudes (ie. the extent to which 
. ange- change-influences are e resisted) | springs from 


e This s * This study was conducted as part of a research 
‘Program on attitude change at Yale University. The 
program is financed by a grant from the Rocke- 
- feller Foundation and is under the general direction — 
: a Professor Carl I. Hovland, to whom the authors 
_ ate indebted for valuable suggestions and criticisms. ee 
i _ The pr present investigation was possible only because © 
the fine cooperation of the Scouts, Scoutmasters, 
executive officers of the Quinnipiac Council 
_ the Boy Scouts of America. We want particularly to 
_ @xpress our gratitude to Mr. .S. D. Bogen, Mr. H. F. | 
Newcomb, and Mr. F. V. Savino, and wish we 
‘could mention individually the two dozen Scout- 
Masters who helped us. We also wish to acknowl- 
edge the responsible and mature research assistance 
provided by a number of Yale University students - 
especially | by y Richard Coughlin and Anna 


amount of resistance) may have different 


Rod. 1 In this study 1 


Yale University 


an inner conviction “regarding their 
Ppriety or ‘desirability. In another case, the 
person may not have such an inner convicr 
tion but his expressed attitudes may “con- 
form” because he fears the possibility of 
"externally. -delivered d punishment for dev; devia- 
tion." | Thus a 1 given amount of change (or 
roots, and ‘Telatively simple data do not 
"permit us to understand the forces at work, — 
It becomes” desirable then, theoretically, to 


establish experimental conditions which 


reveal these forces more > clearly gue 
The conditions selected” for the presen 
experiment consist of an “opposition ¢ of oublic 


and ‘private expressions of attitudes, 


the reasons for the procedure are as follows. ¥ bey 


Our concern is with attitudes: anchored in 

group norms, ‘and such norms, even informal — Me 

ones, "generally have sanctions attached to 9 


them. Members of the group thus receive 


external rewards and punishments depend- 


ing on the extent to 1 which their expressed 
attitudes conform or deviate from the 


norm. However , the importance of external 
forces in 1 promoting r resistance ‘to change in 
expressed attitudes can be weighed only if 
“other group ‘members know when the indi- a 
vidual has deviated. So” long as ai attitudes 
can be expressed privately and anonymously, 
the threat of external penalties i is ‘diminished, 


| members can change their expressed 


op inions or not depending ‘upon the strength 
we have neglected the pondbity 
that internalization of “ “proper” attitudes may occur of 
as a means of avoiding the conflict and anxiety that ¥ 


accompanies behaving one way and thinking an- 


other (O. Mowrer, Learning Theory and 


sonality Dynamics, New York: The Ronald Press, 

1950, chapter 21). This possibility is probably not 
important in the present situation because, as indi- 
cated indirectly by the data on initial atittuces, 
prior to the communication delivered in this experi-— 
ment few of the group members had experienced — eae 
any pressure to hold deviant attitudes. Hence, few 
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of their own convictions about the issue in im and from internal sources. On the one hand, 


“question. Ae the high valuation members s may be more 


Pfanslated into testable terms, means susceptible than the lows to external 
es that the amount of resistance to change — enforcing threats and rewards. because of 
of norm-anchored attitudes will, i in general, their greater er dependence upon the ¢ group 


be greater under public than under private for motive satisfaction. On the pr hand, 
The amount of change in ex- their higher resistance may be. based upon 


communication contrary to the norm will be with the norm. The latter would follow from 


ae pressed attitudes produced by a standard internalized attitudes congruent 
_ less under public than under private condi- two. assumptions: — (1) that the strength of 

seems plausible to a assume, however, strength of the motives aroused during the 


4 ferenc 
cha 


4 it foll 


condit: 


- that this hypothetical relation n will t be modi- process of internalization and, (2) that the } 4 


fied by the fact that various group ‘members members who presently place higher value 


stand in different relationship to each other. upon their membership had stronger motives 


; : For example, in | any group some ne members are are Bs operating at the earlier” internalization 
older than others, have more ‘power, have period. a 
members longer, and so on. Different Our final hypothesis is is that the e resistance 
levels of resistance therefore, be ex- displayed by the high valuation member 
s depends more upon internalization than 
resistance of the low ones. Or  contrari 
. nalization or ‘for fear of external eahiiidenk wise se, the r resistance of the highs i is more in- 3 
fordeviation. dependent of expected external sanctions 
_ “OF special interest here is the fact that | than i is the resistance of the lows. The as- 
‘members of the same group may place dif- ye sumption here is that the greater the motiva- 
ferent values 1 upon > their membership i in tional involvement the stronger is the tend- ; 
terms of the need -_gratifications makes ency for internalization to occur. For the 
aside the problem of dif-— low valuation members it takes” place ver very 
ferent qualities of needs, we shall consider ‘little, if at all. For the high members, internal 
in this study only the total quantity of f satis- — controls tend to replace external controls. ols. | 
factions perceived t to be mediated by a given _ Thus, a larger proportion of the high mem- i 
membership. This totality of satisfactions bers’ than of the low members’ resistance 4 
Shall be referred to as the person’s “valua- 


depends upon ii internal controls. 
tion” of membership. Inasmuch as this total ee: The empirical form of this hypothesis i in- 
vary from person to person, it is obvious volves a differential prediction regarding 
that there are degrees of ‘ “valuation,” but the amount of change e for high and low 

for discussion purposes it will be sufficient members under public vs. private » conditions ‘| 

to distinguish “high | valuation” attitude expression. The private situation 


Other 
I 
‘motive: 


from ‘ ‘low valuation’ ones. is one where, by and large, only ‘internal 


analysis suggests another generaliza- controls at are operative. - In the public condi- | 


a tion: the | attitudes of high: valuation tion, on the other hand, conformity to gr 


than \ will those of low valuation Hypothesis IT would also trom 


when the attitudes involved relate to group ‘sumption: that high and low members have differ- 
“4 os norms. In the present study, the expectation -_ ences in the cognitive components of their grou - | 


h h h A t h = _ anchored attitudes, such differences being relevan 
is t at when the in erence ange is of _ to resistance against change. For example, high 


‘standard strength, there will be an inverse members may develop a more definite and highly 
relation between amount it of change 2 and differentiated perception of the norm than the lows. 


valuation of membership. (Hypothesis 1). may, therefore, be more sensitive to ‘the fact 


their attitudes. This might | be 
be xtremity of 


higher resistance springs both from external no such 


uniform 
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norms can on both internal | and iaintenance of norms are similar 
| external controls. If the resistance of high ‘involved in their initial development. In 

valuation members is to a greater degree fact, the hypothesis relating | valuation of 
based on internal controls, the private. condi- membership to resistance to ‘change i is based 
should emphasize the difference in re- upon the general prinicple ‘stated by Fes- 
sistance between highs and lows. From this tinger, Schachter, and Back , namely, that 

t follows that there will be a greater dif- the amount of influence a group can suc- a 
4 _ ference between highs ; and lows in resistance f cessfully exert on its members is determined _ 
. x |i rete under private than under public by the strength of forces acting upon them ~ 


ath of conditions. . In brief, the inverse relation to ‘maintain their membership. 


gruent 


the a between valuation — of membership and Another recent line conceptual de- 
ng the amount of change (as stated in Hypothesis velopment to which our hypotheses are re- 
at the will be greater under private than under lated i is the theory reference "groups, 


value public conditions (Hypothesis III). largély the product of Merton, Newcomb, 
notives and Sherif.‘ This theory is « designed to ac- 


a 
ization RELATION TO | count for the anchorage of attitudes in 4 


Underlyi ing the present research are t heo- membership and non-membership- groups. 
istance retical conceptions derived from various However, the progress to this point has been 
embers _W h here t h t inal 
| sources. We wish here to emphasize not at a rather general level and there has been s a 


in does 4 only such ct continuity as may exist, , but also little “specification of ‘the bor, 


ore ine pines common "requisite to attitude ‘Our present ee 

The as- For example, sociologists as Durk- “persons to their membership groups and 


notiva- heim, Sumner, Thomas, and Cooley” have suggest that valuation « of membership is 
elaborated various notions related to group ip. an important factor in the degree of at-\ 


solidarity. More recently, Lewin, Sherif, and titude anchorage. It is hoped that in the a 


other psychologists have approached the future these hypotheses will be extended — 
same phenomenon in terms membership to reference groups generally, and, in par- 
‘motives and the concept of group cohesive- - ticular, tested as to their applicability t to 
ness. Festinger, Schachter, and Back have persons’ valuations of membership ‘in groups 
1 defined the latter as “ ... the ‘total field of tow hich they do not belong. Research on 
forces which act on ‘members remain in | low status persons who desire membership 
the group.”* major variable, valuation a high- status group 
oof membership, is closely related to this idea that even in the absence of membership in 


except that whereas cohesiveness refers to high group, they often hold attitudes 
ditions an index for the entire group, valuation refers conformity with its norms. 2 


to how strongly membership is desired by Our distinction between public and private 
person. conditions of attitude « “expression 1 reflects 


Festinger and his ‘colleagues have shown certain “distinctions already existing in the 
that group cohesiveness is related to the literature. In a classic study of 
members. In the pt present considerable betwee een publi 
study, however, concern is not sO much 
| 
the amount of influence exerted in 


R. K. ‘Mates ond A. S. 
initially ing the grou consen 
any sus tions to the Theory of Reference Group P 
nown a norm, 


kal 
a as it is with the R. K. Merton and P. F. Lazarsfeld, eds., Con- 
tinued application 1 of ‘this: power to support | tinuities in Social Research, Glencoe, IIl.: “The Free 
to prevent deviations 1950, pp. 40-105; T. M. Newcomb, Social 
“outside influences. vevertheless, —— Psychology, New York: The Dryden Press, 1950, p. 

‘the ff.; M. Sherif, An Outline of Social Psychology, 

cognitive | pag ~ New York: Harper and Bros., 1949, pp. 122-155. 
reflected | = Festinger and H. H. Kelley, Changing Atti- 

7 <= Festinger, S. and K. Back, Social tudes Through Social Contact, Research Center for 


Michigan Press, 1951. 
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‘views e attitudes on the ‘proper ‘ment to the “and 
form of baptism.® More recently, in a study membership are important factors the 


of ‘conflicting social norms, Stouffer compared of identification with the group 


a _a of a conflict was unknown to the people | 7 to this general background, our third hy. 
| supporting one of the norms with a public pothesis stems from the | notions of internal 
there was some likelihood ization implicit in Festinger’s theoretica 
public opinion , the attitudes people METHOD OF 
one “really” possess, and external public opinion, — a order to test these hypotheses it was a 
the actual expression of these attitudes. 8 necessary: (1) to find a large group, the 
The central theme here is ; that openly ‘members: of which share attitudes anchored 
ae expressed attitudes are subject to pressures — in group norms; (2) to determine for | each as. non-Scot 
= together 
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to inhibit socially unacceptable ones. responses. are under public and 
ubjects and 1 Norms. 
pared with the private one. 


The elected fi 
ie Our third | hypothesis introduces the notion a r subjects selected or the ‘experiment. : 


of internalized group r norms which, together ee a large woah England” 


industrial c communit These met our ecifi- 
the allied phenomena of identification, _ 


cations because Scouts have a unity of major 
have been discussed | by _ Many previous goals and emphases and because they 


writers.® For some of these the 1 main concern 

xi _ avail available in in relatively large numbers. At the 
has been with the internalization of social 
values during the early training of children. y 


the other hand, Sherif and Cantril have (troops), thus adding a touch of | 


convenience to our operations. 
considered” the ‘internalization that occurs _ The norms for consideration con- 
_ when t the adolescent or adult ‘becomes identi- i 


“fie ved th a group. 10 They emphasize | the . sisted of the positive evaluations Scouts com- 


ra. monly place upon forest lore and campin 
security feelings that derive from such ident The “fel b 
fication and, in general, focus more upon activities. 
conse uences- of group for several reasons. In the first 
onseq he ondi 8 T place, such norms receive considerable em- 
upon th con itions 1 lying it. t through the fact that activities relating 
they cite that motivational "movement. Individual advancement i in Scout | ‘size. Act 
rank is contingent upon his knowledge 
Schanck, “A a Community an the forest | and his ability to subsist in it 
Groups and Institutions Conceived of as Be- Intertroop: competitions are | held on. the these 
havior of Individuals,” matters, and overnight camping trips and 
events for most Scouts. 


1932, vol. 43, no. 2. 
SS A. Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting So- — 


¢ial Norms,” American Sociological Review, 14 (De- 


"Chicago: University of Chicago 
Sherif and H. Cantril, ‘The Psychology 11 L. ‘Festinger, “Informal ‘Social: — other vari: 
” 
tion, Review, 57 (September, 1950), on! 
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4 
to these activities are not high in the facilitated 
a plicit hierarchy of Scout values, Scout officials students. ] 
did not object to having the Scouts exposed to 
— 


at t norms existed in this area of the members in all 
activity. It seemed desirable, however, to ~ troops had been Scouts less than a year. 


and accordingly in a preliminary study’? Procedure 


Scouts were compared with 91 non-Scouts twelve troops (N=145) 


learnin 


ended to produce the “public” and “private” 
names of trees and plants. "The differences conditions of attitude expression bie wna 


_were statistically significant with from 15 4 1e six col = 


= oe vant norms. No such difference ae 
pore was found, and the attitudes of the controls 
The ben, from among th the forty "were \ very” similar to. those of the 
‘troops in ) the urban area eighteen troops mental troops on the before-test. The control _ 
were selected for study. They were picked so groups may disregarded in the he following 


as to represent the range covered by a set tof descriptions. hus 


sociological In socio- -economic Arrangements were made to visit each ex- 
status (as determined by recent ecological perimental tr00p at two successive regular 
studies)** the troops: were divided weekly meetings. On the first evening 
among the middle, upper-lower, and lower- Scoutmaster introduced one of our research- 
Zz neighborhoods. They » ‘were sponsored ers who told the Scouts that he was inter- 

_ both by Catholic and Protestant churches as 4 ested in finding out about boys’ clubs = 
3 well as by service ‘clubs and industries _In- how to make them more ‘interesting to their 
addition, troops were included which had members. With the ‘usual requests f for frank- 
| been judged to be of both high “ness the customary assurances of ‘ano-— 


morale by local Scout officials.’* -__ nymity, he then asked the Scouts to complete — 
The eighteen troops were then divided into two schedules: Q)a questionnaire seeking 


six control troops and twelve ‘experimental their evaluations of membership in in the troop, 


‘ones, Officially, these troops ranged from 15 the identity of their friends, choices between " 
= 50 members, with 30 being the median — various non- Scout activities and attending = 
size. Actually, only about 55 55 per cent of the troop meetings, information about length 
‘official ‘number turned out the evenings _ of membership and rank, etc.; (2) a scale to 
of the study. Complete usable data were ob- determine their attitudes: toward camping 


et & from 115 boys in the control groups and forest activities as as compared with ace 


and from 145 in the experimental groups. tiv 
We wish to express our thanks to members of of. the troop an outside adult was intro- 


x! facilitated gathering this and to their duced by the 4 in a simple, non- 
students. Especially appreciated is the aid of Miss evaluative manner. ‘This adult, the com- 


Helen C. Goodman, Mr. Albert Harder, Mr. Vernon municator, gave a standard fo four- 


McDonnell, and Mr. Charles O'Hara. 15 the gist of which follows: 


3 Davie, of the Sociology Department, Yale Univer- Ben think k the Boy Scouts is a fine organization 
sity, for making available this ecological material. a lot for boys. However, there are 
He - other variables in the study they were found to be —‘8 Five different persons were used i in the role of 
related only to size of troop, the dto communicator af after brief instruction in the purpose “8 
‘high mo morale being larger. of the och and its delivery. 
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4 Scoutmaster and the other Scout leaders. these questions. 


don’t necessarily agree with me but they’ve been 
_kind enough to let me tell you what’s on my © In other | words, the public conditions were _ 


mind. Before saying ng anything else, I’d like to | met in so far as each boy in this part of the 4 


_ make it clear I’m in favor of the main principles troop was led to expect that other members 
of Scouting—those contained in the Scout law gm the troop -Scoutmaster “would 
and Scout oath. What bothers me about Scout-_ in ‘the: near the he 


: 
as the forest | ever was. A city is full and simply 
of complicated and exciting mechanical and plained ‘the p 
electrical things. Boys should explore their cities Scouts “were told “that the “speaker we was 
learn about all the unusual things happening presented in order to find out if any 
within them. Our homes, automobiles, and other them would change their minds after hearing 
everyday conveniences provide ir important and him . They were told not to take the speech 
-—_‘Intarestiog things for boys to learn about. A boy ‘seriously and that the communicator really 
can’t learn about his city and home, and at the thinks all Scout activities are s plendid. The 
same time learn to. be a woodsman. He Scouts were assured that all of their answers, 


doesn’t have the time. The Scout leaders don’ public and private, would be kept secret. 


necessarily agree wil with me but I think it’ s more he 
important for boys | to learn about things in ‘the ny questions ey “raise "were answered 


_ city than about camping out. Thanks for your _ honestly and as completely ¢ as possible. The 
attention and your Scoutmaster for letting promise of this ‘ “de-hoaxing” had, of course 
say what I think, Sow some weight in securing the c cooperation 


left the Scout officials as well as their permission to 
When finished, the communicator left Che experiment. 
4 only thr of 
whom ‘had been present at the troop 1 meeting ree experimental 


troops did the procedure depart from are] z= 
previous s week, took over. . They divided 
fhe halves by having n two troops the communication was de- 


. in city life. A modern city is just as 


livered less effectively than usual, which 


have resulted in poor among the 
-numbered boys were ‘moved to sep Scouts. In| the third | troop, an Assistant 


of ih ord } Scoutmaster openly expressed disagreement 
patical ude _ during the course of the talk, but the speaker 


"scale, was then p presented to both halves o: of 


Scouts count off, and the odd- numbered and 


Now that you’ve heard Mr. (the communica- _ these three troops did not differ greatly from 
- speaking ab about these things, we'd like to get those. of the other ‘troops where the 1 


again. So, we'd like to | have cedure went smoothly. 


answer: this same questionnaire you answered 
i t week and tell us how you feel about ‘these ; 


In addition, the two sub- groups of a. , Measures of attitudes toward camping 


troop received different instructions. The 4 and J att the ‘before’’ ide 
“private” half were assured that their er” attitude ques ionnaires were 


"sponses es would be handled in absolute sec- © cal and included three 5-item lists of va various ous 
-teey and that no other persons (Scout offi- 
cials, "friends, etc.) would “know of their time. Each list included some camping and 
“answers. The public” the other forest-lore topics (e.g. _make | a camp and 
ep ‘in the build a 1 a fire without 
and some > topics characteristic of 


some ‘things about the Scouts that bother me. other boys will know how you have a answered re 


activities a boy might perform in his spare | 4 
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to the whole troop. So the Scoutmaster and the W UN 


E OF GROUP. ANCHORED ATTITU 

‘ ‘The Scouts asked to having anything less than the regard 


| Hist the best, second best, third best, and for their troop. ‘Asa matter of fact 
: ~ fourth best ers a boy could do. It can be 


_ seven en of the 15 items included for this pur- 


* 
to to Guttman’ 


4 above lists were summarized by computing and, using the data from the 
the sum of ranks each Scout assigned to experimental groups, five were found to 
 woodcraft activities. If the sum increased on form a scale with a reproducibility coefficient 
3 after- “questionnaire it was taken to mean | of .895. Subsequently, the same items. were 
a change in the direction of the communica- a- found to yield an almost identical reproduci- a 
4 ‘ tion and away from conformity to Scout ut bility for the co control group (.893). The five 
2 ‘norms. The reason for this li lies in the scoring items, then, approximate a perfect scale to 
method. When Scouts have favorable atti. the extent that a single score derived from 
{| tudes toward camping and forest activities them will predict correctly almost 90 per cent 2 
this is indicated by giving them a high rank of the responses to individual items. These — 4 
(ie. first, second, or third) ; when their atti. five | items, which were combined to form a ie 


n ed with re ard to these ac- valuation score are as follows: 


‘How do you feel when are not to 


For the v: various samples Scouts we have 
‘ourse, 


.I don’t care much on - ‘way 0 or r the. other. a 
two measures of the amount of change. ee 


There i is, first, the e average ¢ amount of change Pa .I feel very bad that Ic can't come. i ia 
F for each troop, in the direction of the com- 2 Think of the best boys’ group you’ ve ever 
munication; and, second, the percentage of heard of or can imagine. That’s a club or troop 
_ the sample cha changing in 1 that direction regard- where you can do all the things you like to do 7 a 
less of amount. The latter measure is to be and where you can havea lot of fun. 


MS 
applying statistical tests since Think of the worst st boys’ group you can 
it ‘Tequires no assumptions abc about equal Steps imagine. That’s a club or troop where you don’t 
between the “numbers ex ressin “the scale an thing or have any fun. 
pr g y y 


ve 


Now, put a check on the line below to 
men 3. Measure of valuation of membership. (Vv) 


ement _ show how much you think this Scout troop: 
peaker > administered the either the best group or the ‘worst ane. 


beginning of the procedure included a num- rather do? check 0 

r of items conc er ned with the extent to 

which | the Scout valued membership in oe 
troop. ‘The obvious ‘difficulty these 


items is that ‘telatively few boys will admi 


ae Although there is no inherent opposition be- Ss best, 2nd best, 3rd best, 4th best, ‘Sth best, or eit 
attempted to produce changes in evaluation of one we 
w therefore, to restrict our measurements to the rank- al L. Guttman, The Basis for Scalogram pares r 
order technique that makes an increace in favorable sis, ” in A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and Pre- 
attitudes toward city activities Gependent ‘upon diction, Princeton, NJ.: Princeton Press, 


ems. 1950, pp. 60-90. 
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ATIOUS t _4. Think of all the boys’ clubs and groups 
spare 
g and 
p and 
‘ithout 
ding). 


_ §. If you moved to another city, would you These correlations are virtually zero for a 


join a Boy Scout Troop 
 Howeve er, for the ‘ “private” portions the ¢ 


relation between valuation and mean change 


ai} is (significant at the 1 per cent level) 
‘and that between valuation and per cent 
add AND DISCUSSION level). 19 Thus, an analysis ¢ of troop aver- 
1. Evidence hy ypotheses. ages ‘partially c confirms ot our second hypothe. 
_ The average valuation score and amount of | sis.* The expected negative correlation = 


score? change? scoret change? score? 


1 The higher this score, the less value is placed upon outdoor, woodcraft activities. 


be A positive change is in the direction of the « communication tian and negative change ci contrary | to 


change 2 ange and per cent tween valuation of troop membership and the 
change) were ‘computed for each of the 12, amount of change 2 in the direction of the 
5 nd fc portions of e: ch—those 
troops and or two portions of eac ose. — 


4 
answe ering the post- -communication question-— One-tailed tests of are used here | 


naire under “private” conditions, and those take account of the fact that the correlations are in 


“4 the expected direction. 
under “ ublic” conditions.1* Our first hy 
Pie tall raed The objection might be raised that the meas: 


is that there will be more change 


ay be kage private than ‘when they dainae “a the same thing, namely, the degree of poste 
their opinions will be made public to 4 feeling for outdoor activities. This would follow 


q This h th t fj da d from the assumption that interest in these activities 
roop. inis hypo hesis i is not conn rmed an forms the major basis of attraction to a Scout 


CE 7. there i is some tendency, although nota a statis troop. If this were true, Scouts receiving high valu- 
¥ tically significant | one, for the opposite to be ation scores. would initially have more extremely 


true. In 8 out. of the 12 troops” the ‘public favorable and/or stronger attitudes” toward out 
- door activities. Thus, instead of supporting the as 


| portions exhibit the larger mean change and - sumptions behind Hypothesis II, the inverse rela- 


in 7 out of the 12 they exhibit the . tion between valuation aud change would merely 
percentage of change. constitute a demonstration that more extreme and 


me Hypotheses I II and III, the = oe stronger attitudes are more resistant to change than 


less extreme and weaker ones. Although our data 
order correlations between. valuation score “do not bear on strength of attitudes, it will be 


and the measures of change were computed. porary later that there is no relation between e 
é _ 18 Our procedure involved working with all the Furthermore, there is reason to believe that the 
members of a troop at the same time and, because basic premise of the above objection is in error. 
es “a of inevitable variations in procedure, each troop re- _ Prior research shows that boys have many reasons 
al ‘ceived somewhat unique versions of the instructions for maintaining membership in Scout troops, “only 
‘ 5 and _ speech . Therefore, the only analysis of our a few of which have to do with the outdoor pro 
_ data that is strictly justified is the one deccribed ram. Cf. ———— Research Supplement to Scouting 

_ here which uses the troop 


ures of attitudes § forest activities and we | 
‘public 
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_ RESISTANCE TO CHANGE OF GROUP- ANCHORED ATTITUDES 46 
-normative communication is ob- Cc conditions and a negative one under 
~ tained, but only under the private condition. private conditions. (The net effect of the 
The third hypothesis i is completely con- communication for the total sample was vir- 
-firmed—the inverse relation between valua- tually zero. Using the significance test de- 


tion and change is indeed higher for the scribed by Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Shef- 
private t than for ‘the public condition. field, 20 the net change for the public condition 
ery similar results” are obtained from a_ is ‘significantly greater than that for the 
Scout-by-Scout analysis of the relation be- private condition (P<.05). 
tween valuation score: and amount of change. ¥ _ Hypothesis II is generally supporte P< 
In ‘Table 1 are Presented the average initial _ Table 2. In the total column, there is a tend i t 
attitude scores average changes for ency for the amount of positive change to 
Scouts having various s degrees of decline with i increasing valuation of member- < 
of their membership ai and under the public ship. With regard to net change, the low val- 
and private conditions of attitude expression. uation members tend to show a positive effect __ 
‘The over-al -all amount of change produced by while the high valuation members show 
the is. virtually zero. negative effect. The net change in the total 
TasLE 2 Positive CHANGE AND Net M 


of Per Cent Per Cent ‘Per Cent Per Cent 
‘valuation of Positive Net —_——~Positive Positive Net 


membership change change Ni change change change change 


m munication attitudes are expressed un under t ion is significantly greater than that for the 
public conditions than under private condi- two highest degrees (P<. 03 using” a one- 


tions. With regard to the degree of valuation tailed 


of _membership, under private “conditions s Hypothesis I ITT is also supported by Table 


there i te is a strikingly consistent trend in the a 2. The inverse relation between change and 


f 
ld follow 
activities 


| amount of change. Those boys who least valuation score appears with fair consistency 
Ee their membership change the most. under the private condition but with little 


The Scouts who 0 place highest valuation Consistency under the public one. Positive 
son their troop actually show an average change in the private condition occurs ie 
change > in the direction contrary to the nificantly more often for the three lowest © a 
degrees of valuation than for t the t two highes 
_ Table 2 presents: for the various degrees degrees" (P<.05 using a one-tailed test). ne 
of valuation the positive change (percentage ‘The amount of net change is also signifi- Sama 
changing i in the direction sought by the com- cantly greater for the three lowest degrees 
and the net change (positive than for the two highest (P<. 02 using a i 
change” ‘laws aegative. change). ~The evi- one- -tailed test), 
ypothesis A larger percentage of the 
Scouts its change thn C. I. Hovland, AA. Lumsdaine, and 
nder | examination of 


= Sheffield, Experiments Mass. Communication, 
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our 
it will be 
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design, the data in Table 2 ‘suggest greater resistance to change under public 
that the communication had a boomerang than under private conditions. Hypothesis 
2 effect among Scouts with the highest valua- 1 ‘followed from the same general set of 
tion score. consistently show a net assumptions ; about the heightened effective. 
om _ change in the direction opposite that of the _ ness of external sanctions in the public condi- q 
Whereas we expected . Although III i is borne out, if the data. 


these Scouts to show small changes" are taken at face value contradict the 


xpected result brings can ta thy ‘assuming 
the increased Tesistance ce against under 


for: some reason mintiveted to produced “the public instructions lends 
the persons promoting | the communi- credibility to this assumption. The 
cation. What | seems more likely, however, is accompanying the communicator warned 
‘the counter- -propaganda aroused new that, “When we finish, we are going to dis- 
motives to support the group | norms. One cuss these questions. . . "Although the in- 
—— possibility here is that the c communication, — structions went on to explain. that the other 
suggesting non-conformity, aroused anxi- Scouts would know how each boy answered, 
& ety among the high valuation members. This i in this opening g phrase it was strongly implied 4 
anxiety, based o on fear of the social ‘conse- that the communicator’s helpers and, per- 
de of deviation, , could b be allayed most haps, the communicator | himself, would know | 
Teadily by ove over-conformity to the norms. An the extent to which each boy accepted the 
entirely different explanation would be that speech. It must also be remembered that the 
the communication indirectly presented a a + speaker was, in a sense, sponsored by the 
more extreme view of the Scout norms than an Scout officials. The ‘public instructions ‘may 
: - the Scouts previously held. The negative have added to the feeling that these leaders” 
_ change for the high members, then, would approved the speech, since they evidently 
~ simply reflect their conformity to this eee were giving up further meeting time to dis | 
_ perception of the norms. If the data in Table cuss th he issues it raised. = | dition w. 
2 reflect a true boomerang effect among the If the public i instructions produced any of if ing ‘thar 
high valuation members, ‘Hypotheses | II and these perceptions, there was additional pres- first pla 
generally supported by the sure upon each boy to change in the direction  cross-pre 
data, have to be elaborated in the the speech—pressure deriving from his regard 1 
"future to account for this phenomenon. desire to avoid public criticism from the continue 
he evidence that greater change occurred powerful adults present who favor the ‘speech. 
under public than under private conditions Assuming | this additional pressure to have | 
4 suggests that the public condition meant been present, it might have brought about a po 
something to the Scouts other than we in- ae great deal of change under the public condi- . 
tended Hypothesis I was based on the as- tion had it not ‘been accompanied by a 
that under public conditions the heightened Tesistance against change. 
Scouts would about ‘the 


lows’ resistance than to the highs’. 
“tional resistance being based" feat of sum, the direct evidence on Hypothesis 

social sanctions. ‘Thus, is consistent with the assumption that 

Ts tated that there would be involved increased pressure clusion wa 


internally - I 


Newcomb, op. ct, 226-227. pothesis Ill indirectly indicates increased 


| 

gesistar 

| 

not 

it d 

against 

exposul 
4 If tk 
demons 
im 
= before. This une esses 

_ing a person’s behavior through his motiva- pensated for by an increased pressure to | tion bet 

___tion to oppose it.24 A possible explanation change. 

: 
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ponses to their troopmates. Iinis would  externally-based resistance to change aroused | 4 
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RESISTANCE TO CHA: ANGE OF GROUP-ANCHONED ATTITUDES 


were re produced, our experimental conditions public. testimonials open voi voting, and the 
i do not provide a pure test of Hypothesis a like, may be necessary parts of the con th ae 
| for it deals only with the increased 1 resistance — formity- maintenance processes of social or Je oat 
Ai exposure to the members of one’s own group. - . Initial attitudes and valuation of mem- ce aa 
If this hypothesis should eventually be bership. Whenever different amounts 
dem nstrated, however, it may have impor- change in response to communication ar are 
L tant implications for r understanding t the proc- a4 found for various samples of subjects, it is = 
esses by which groups maintain conformity to examine their initial attitude 
among their members. This is suggested by scores. ‘When no differences are found in 
the possibility of an an important dynamic a initial scores, we can rule out the possibility — 
tion between overt and covert sap-erper of explaining the change differentials i in terms 
: In 1 effect, Hypothesis I states that publicl of such phenomena as “ceiling” artifacts. 
tuation — 3 expressed | (overt) attitudes will conform to This proves to be the case in ‘the present 
lends — group norms even when. private e (covert) ones data. There is no ‘correlation between average 
ersons | deviate. Recent studies by H. C. Kelman” valuation score and average initial attitude 
alk and | by I. L. Janis and B. T. King indicate — score for the total troops, public portions, i) 
q that, at least under certain circumstances, _ or private Portions. In Table 1 there are no Bes 
changes in overt attitudinal responses facili- consistent or significant differences in their 
e other tate “changes i in the corresponding covert | pre- -communication attitudes among boys 
swered, ones. If this phenomenon is substantiated, with various degrees of valuation. 
implied | one of the appropriate generalizations may be hy is it that although we find the resist-_ 
d, per- 3 that | conformity in overtly expressed | atti- ance to change of these attitudes to be i 
d tudes produces pressures toward conformity related t to valuation of membership, there is 
ted the | upon the corresponding covert ones. In no relation between initial attitudes” and 
hat the terms” of the present experimental situation, valuation? This question is more easily | an- 
“the resistance to change of expressed atti- -swered if restated as follows: Under what 
tudes brought about by the public condition conditions will persons who place little value a 
may be reflected in resistance to change of upon their membership attitudes more 
“the corresponding private ones. Attitudes deviant fr 


— 


dition would be expected to be m more conform- answer is fairly 

than those _ expressed ‘privately in the there are cross- pressures acting upon n the 

al pres- 

rection “cross-pressures acting upon "members: wai attitudes. In the absence of. any forces to the 


to their -group-anchored attitudes, contrary even even the person who is only slightly 
pm the 


speech. 
have 
about 
condi- 


i aintaining situations where the . members attitudes. Only if he has s some other basis - 
have to express” or act: upon ‘their attitudes forming an opinion (other g group 
_ while under the surveillance of the group. — ‘ships, independent value systems, rational 
We would then expect the later privately « ex- a arguments, outside information, etc. ), will 


4 "continued conformity would be promoted by _ attached to a group will express conforming) 


| by a pressed attitudes to be more conforming 
ige. t 


he high 


ihe becomes a deviate in his attitudes. 


CK hold negative attitudes toward camping and 
‘Attitude Change as a Func- 
tion of Response Restriction,” American Psychol- forest lore. _ Consequently, both high- and 
ogist, 6 (July, 1951), p. 326. en low- ow-valuation | Scouts express the same ‘opin- an 
be emphasized at this point that the ‘ions initially. Only when a new pressure is is 
public-private ‘variation was not intended in the on, a: 
4 present study as an exploration of the “relationship introduced into the situation as we do with 
between overt and covert attitudes. Rather its in- our communication, do the ‘differences in pe 


internally - based and externally-b based to- Hoviand, Lumsdaine, and and Sheffieh 
+ 


+ 
= it 
| 
10 % 
Dre 


3 


to to the ‘troop he have attitudinal conse- 


may not be completely correct, however, the effects. “of a communication which’ at. 


to o say that t the initial attitudes of the high - tempted to change the expressed attitudes of 
al low Scouts are the same. They are prob- 


> members 
rou mem ers the direction of. D 
ably, similar with respect to extremity group of 


but dissimilar with ect 
__but dissimilar 


w manifested. | post~ communication 
titudes are expressed under confidential or 
“private’ ’ conditions than when the e members 

anticipate their | opinions will be r revealed o or 


an index of the e strength of 
attitude.” Our introduction of a force i in the 
direction: a change shows up the different 
fe of various boys’ attitudes and these made “public” to the group, (II) the extent 

i "differences m must have been present all | along. - to which a member will be ehecnret by the 
if we had employed one of the standard communication is inversely related to how 
‘measures of attitudinal intensity (which is highly he values his membership in in 1 the 

thought highly correlated with group, (III) the relation expressed in 

perhaps these differences II will exist to a greater degree under private 
strength of attitudes could have been de-— than under public conditions. These hypothe. 


tected at at the beginning of the experiment. gg ses were related to the theory and literature 


al Assuming the relations a among intensity, dealing with conformity to gro group “norms, 


resistance to change to be publicness of attitude expression, and inter- 


4 close, these results have interesting implica- nalization of social values. Thest stt 
tions for understanding the relation typically 


FS 4 “12 urban troops were studied with | regard to 
Nee attitude. Our data on initial indi- 


their attitudes about camping and woodcraft 
that in some circumstances persons w ho activities, before and after hearing 


hearing 
oe attitudes at a given position on a on 2 which criticized the Scouts’ em- fel 


phasis upon these activities and re recom- 
mended in their place various s city activities 
cation obtained under priva ate 
tions for r some | of the Scouts and under public 
are operative. This suggests that persons with conditions lor others. A ‘supplementary ques: 
attitudes of different degrees of intensity tionnaire was used to determine | each Scouts -advant 
ee Ki will show different degrees of extremity only _ valuation of membership in n his s troop. — aaa the fac 
under conditions of cross- -pressures. T hus, first hypothesis was not supported by 
the usual U-shaped relation between extrem- the data. 1. There was actually more change 
— ity and intensity may reflect ‘aqpecial situa. under public; conditions than private. Other 
Po tion (although it may be the typical focus »eus of considerations make it appear that the con- 
4 attitude studies) where attitudes are under ‘ditions of the present “experiment prohibited 
crossfire where > extreme attitudes are fair test of this hypothesis. The evidence 
in the face ce of pressures to change. consistent with the original assumption of 


ae: these circumstances, persons with more €X- heightened resistance against change under a 


er 
treme a attitudes would, by definition, have public conditions if it is” assumed 
attitudes (attitudes s more resistant in t the “present this. resistance 
to change) and would also” probably feel | ‘more than compensated for by height 
more strongly about them (attitudes of ened pressure to change. ‘The second 


greater intensity third hypotheses were confirmed by the data 


Pre of ‘different. loyalties will hold 
we different attitudes only when cross- pressures 
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der ‘the ‘public condition. The findings also” pers: and this result was in terms 
reveal a possible boomerang effect of the + its implications for the conditions 


THE ROLE CONCEPTION. INVENTORY: A TOOL 
RESEARCH IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 

is purpose e of this paper to changeable units.” In addition, the writer 


{ a method for determining how large _ sought a method which would (a) reveal sets - 
numbers of persons define their roles, functions which subjects define as phases 
to illustrate the application this dt socially prescribed roles, (b) enable deter- 
method i in a study involving 674 subjects. mination of role conceptions within — 
‘The e study: was focussed on the ways in in which — ; tions to which the s set of functions apply, 


diana. University, Bloomington, tween ego- involving roles and roles assigned 
during: the academic year, 1948-1949, con- to others (differential levels of reference) 

ved of husband and wife roles. Despite | differences in aims of the attitude re- - 

empirical limitations, the approach ap- searcher and the role researcher 1 necessitated 

equally applicable to other types of differences in techniques. The writer, there- 


N OF INVENTORY a Belief Pattern Scale. 


y search a e first step in the construction of the 


advantages of the case study method with ‘YP | 


facility ofa quantitative method for deal- | by the couples. This was accomplished — 


“ing | with a large sample, -Kirkpatrick’s Be- through preliminary interviewing with 
open-ended questionnaire e and participant 


observation. On the basis of the schedules 


Other and observations, it became a arent that 
> "ward feminism a eared 1 to offer the most PP 
| ) app most ‘student conceptions of husband and 


ruitful | oint of de arture. In part, Kirk- 
roles embody elements of two rather 


patrick’ s and the writer’s aims were similar: 


to devise a methodology which would “(a 
reflect the cultural pattern, have in 1C. Kirkpatrick, “The Construction of a Belief 
 validi th Sig Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Fem- 
vali ity as a ection 0 issues _inism,” Journal of Social Psychology, VII (Novem- 
of that pattern, (c) permit qualitative ber, 1936), 
and configurational analysis of the scores, ”Kirkpatrick’s procedure included (a) derivation 
= reflect cultural ve . . inconsistency of the ° of the broad cultural pattern from the literature, — 


(b) the researcher’s formulation of aspects of the — 
subjects, (e) avoid forcing alternatives = attitude to be studied and of | ‘Statements for the se 


he subject and | present an adequate variety questionnaire on the basis of knowledge of the 
f ‘specific propositions, and (f) ‘yield : scores * literature, (c) pairing of statements as pro and con, 
_ which have a common-sense meaning and and (d) non-discrimination of personal 
which are in accord with the theory ¢ of meas- should”) and general statements 


Id”). The Role Conception Inventory diffe red 
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for each sex. the value rather because tue’ per 


there is the traditional husband- sons with decidely different conceptions may 

wife definition; on the other hand, the com- 4, “agree ‘on statements of fact whereas they 
panionship roles. It appeared that these would probably not agree on desires. 
4 incorporate six areas of behavior r: housework, The next step in the construction of the 
employment, financial ‘support, care of chil- Inventory was to. submit the “statements 
dren, participation in community activities, (typed on 4x6 cards) to judges for classifica. 

and schooling. tion in terms of relevancy to (a) tradition d 
This preliminary investigation ‘made it husband, traditional wife, companionship 

vious that the two pairs of conceptual types” husband and companionship wife ideal 

did not only apply to the individual’ con- types; areas of behavior—financial sup- 
| ception of his own and his mate’s role, but port, employt ment, housework, care of chil- 
also to the conceptions of roles for husbands dren, schooling, and participation in com- 

ae and wives in general, and that the general _ munity activities; and (c) public and per- : 


It 


(or public) and 1 more specific (or personal) sonal levels of reference. After the first 


: conceptions did not coincide. This meant classification in terms of ideal types by the z 
in the | construction of the Inventory it judges | (mature members of the e University 
5 We would be necessary to devise a a system for community), the number of the card and the 
_ differentiating between ‘public and personal _ “stack to which it had been assigned were 
4 role definitions. recorded. Those cards which were checked 
BY Such a a procedure for establishing the cul- in the same way by all judges were retained. ‘ 
= configurations of sex roles is inductive. i Those with which all but one of the a 


It calls for the observance of numerous ex- agreed were retained if the difference in the 
§ oo of the images in question from which case of the one judge was with regard to i 
generalizations are drawn. These generaliza- sex of speaker rather than type. Those state- 
tions, in turn, make possible the formulation — ments that were ambiguous were preter’ | i 
of | a series of criteria which | provide a basis | In the second sorting (b), those statements _ 
‘ Beet a for judging data in terms of ‘sex, role- -type, on which one person disagreed were set aside. — 
ae: ect and reference level. Further, the procedure _ Only statements that were agreed upon by 
does not seek to ‘eliminate’ what the re- all three judges in the final sorting (c) were 
searcher might consider to be contradictions retained for compilation i in the Inventory. 
inconsistencies but rather re recognizes them Thus, the Role Conception Inventory was 
to be inherent in role conceptions. = designed to determine the way in which the 
the preliminary interviews with the subject defines his position in his. marital 
students and their mates, statements reveal- relationship as well as the role that members ; 
= and personal conceptions of the of his sex should play. It presented to the 
six phases of the t traditional and companion- - subject what appeared to be a random bosses a 
roles were assembled. (Whereas Kirk- ment of statements. Actually, there 
_ patrick induct ively reproduced the cultural — twenty-four statements referring to ‘the six 
pattern from the literature and on that basis of behavior: s six companionship ‘ ‘pub- 
hypothesized the antithetical type, 2, the four companionship hy “personal”; six 
types established through participation and traditional “public” ; six traditional “per- 
interviewing are empirically derived and sonal.” study included similar 4 


‘not necessarily ; antithetical. ‘Therefore, the set of 24 statements referring the 
Prey: ny statements are not exact opposites | om rate’s role. ) The subject had only to check 
_a fortunate circumstance since ‘it is de- those” statements which most nearly agree 
- sirable to avoid ‘ blanket” reactions and in- with or reflect his own views. ‘as alll 


5 

 eentives to purely logical consistency.) Some ‘The accompanying statements, taken out — ; 
the approximately 350 « original statements of the context of th the questionnaire 
were retained in the student’s own words; the convenience of the reader, 


a 


others were modified in order to reduce 
 biguity, overly strong wording, _and thi the e like. _ sented to the wife about the wife ‘Tole. 7 


; Without exception the statements were pre- area of behavior referred to by the : statement 


— in form as as sto judgment and the statement is “traditional,” 


represent a sample of the: Inventory pre-— 
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THE ROLE CONCEPTION. INVENTORY» 
“companionship,” “public,” ” or ‘personal,” is 15. There i is no reason that the ma woman 


parentheses after each state should be any more tied down t to house- 


“indicated in 


nancial support; traditional; public) of house; 


2 It would be wrong for me to earn money © 
and help support the family v when times are 
normal, (Financial _ traditional ; 

personal) 
3. Marriage is a partnership i in which the wife — 
should share the responsibility of supporting 
the family with the husband whenever pos- 


sible. (Financial ‘support; ¢ companionship ; 


public) 
Ti think ‘it ‘should be my responsibility as 


‘much as “my husband’s to help support the 


family whenever I am able. (Financial sup- 


‘Port; companionship; personal) 


6 Under present circumstances, my | 


a would like to work if possible even after 
my husband is employed because I am 

_ happier when I work. (Employment ; com- 
panionship; personal) 
9. Nothing should be more important for a 
Bt mother than to see that her children are 
well-fed, clothed properly, clean, and kept — 
out of danger. (Care of "children; tradi- 


rad aaily of care. 


(Care of ch children ; companionship ; public) 


“12. As parents, my husband and I should pi put 
eed: fg more emphasis on the ; social development o of 


our children than or on cleanliness and rou- 
tine. (Care of children; companionship; 


The wife should consider it her job to pre- i 


Although it would be nice for me to further 


Every married woman should have some 


work than her husband should be. (Care of _ 
companionship; public) 


don’t see why the housework should 


rf my job any more than m my husband’s. (Care 
companionship ; personal) 
17. It is nice for an u 
college education but a married woman 
PB would not have much use for one. (Edu- © 


cation; traditional; public) 
my y education, I really don’t think I would 


have much use for it. (Education ; -tradi- 


all 


— 19. A married woman should be as well edu- 


husband. (Education ; companionship, 
20. I think an 1 education like 1 my husband’s 


nmarried girl to have a 


q 
as a married man because education 
pe 9 nak helps her to be a companion to the children 


ah would help me to be a better wife and _ 


wal mother. (Education companionship; 


ae like that. (Community participation; tradi- 


interests outside the home so that she and 
g her husband have more in common. _ (Com- 


etter companion to my husband. (Com 
The process | of scoring the r raditional- 
Companionship Role Conception | Inventory 
was complicated by the two levels of refer- | 


and the two ideal types. Further, 


subject was told to check any number 


of ‘statements he desired to check and not to 


pare meals and to keep the house clean. mG 


(Care of house; traditional; public) 


4. I think it should be m my duty as a a wife t to 


do practically all of the housework. (Care others with certain ‘ones 


fact that in the questionnaire instructions — 


24. I think it’s important for me to have some 
If, as a mother fed, cleaned and 


= 
| 
| —— 
= 
4, The wife shou elp 
ments 
| 
ional 
nship | — 
ideal 
sup- 
chik 
— 
ersity | a 
ecked | 
| 
nthe | ime. (Employment; traditional; per- n; traditional; public 
state- in should work if she is a children, recipes, and house- 
arded. to and enjoys work. f mp 9 | 
aside. | 
+h the | 
mbers 
ce | Care q 
he six children; traditional; personal) 
gree | | 
and 43, 4 individuals checked all tradi- 
adi fficulty: some individuals che — 
The 
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iwely. It was the writer’s opinion AND RELIABILITY : 


that the set core should: indicate the in- 
<7 Sev eral procedu lied 
with which either view was held, as Proce ures were applied in order 


Big to establish the validity and reliability of the 
judged by the number of. ‘statements. Of Role Conception Inventory. In part, the 


given type that were checked; (b) show the validity depends on the Inventory’s accurate 


onan ica ; as interpreted by the subjects living at 
_ ject agreed as compared with the number o — time in a particular geographical _ 


statements type which location. The ‘statements | had 
not agree; (c) consist 0 cardina num- duced after existing or emergent cultural 
established on the basis of their a rais 

If (as. did occur) there were marked varia- appraisal 


1 and publi judges. As previously mentioned, , only 
ha tions in responses at personal and public _ those statements that had been agreed upon — 


3 levels, Subjects w would have to be given two by three judges in the the final classifications — 
ery simple scoring procedure was Two techniques were employed in testing 
adopted. ‘The individual’s merely the ability o of the Inventory to depict 
conceptions a any given subject holds. One v was ; 
to have the subject rate himself on a five- cs 


t scale with t d fiv di a 
—1” (the figure to the left arbitrarily 


family,” and “T am no more responsible or 
designated as the sum of the com- P 4 


important in family than my wife.” | 


a Every fourth case from a purely chance list- 
lished b ing of coded data on | each couple was se- 
categories was accomplished by trans ating lected until 75 cases were secured. Table 
the numerical scores into percentages of c com- shows the correspondence between the scores E of iten 


esignating t Ose Su jects who accepte more regard to the role that the husband himself repress 


of the companionship st state should play. Although the distribution would this: 
_ ments as “companionship”; 50 to 75 “be likely to occur by chance only once in a_ dorsed 
as companionship”; 25 thousand times, ‘the degree « of association tions 0 

‘per cent, “mo erately itional”; ‘moderate. (A similar test of relationship be- The di 
than 25 per cent, as “traditional. = subject wife’ s self-rating and her score bot! 


on | the wife Role Conception Inventory in- 
amount Wale the 


e scoring might ‘they are sufficiently high 


= reuse the of to support a ‘reasonable amount of c co 
Individuals t provi es a rea y means or in the Role. Conception Inventory. 


: 4 correlation of each role with other types ‘The second technique employed to “test 


of Toles, age, sex, and others. At the same — the validity of the Inventory was to compare 


knowledge of an individual’ the ‘scores attained with observers’ _concep- 


immediately reveals ‘the intensity con- 
e writer 4 
4 were asked to rate whom they knew 


Ideally, the should ‘check all one type personally. Table shows results i 
of statement and none of the other. type in 

five companionship statements and one traditional 4 Owing to the researcher’s inability to 
- jitem, he would have responded the way a com- — the validity of the five-point rating scale, this tech- | 
_ panionship subject “should” in ten out ae cove é nique can only be considered a egies no 


instances, or 83 per cent of time. y satisfacto —check on validity. 


— 
‘TABLE 
| 
ke 
a 
(Hus 
— 
con ng 
terms 
= tests 0 
ments 
— with re 
3 and of 
— 
4 
i 
Table 
| 
Subje 
Husban 
TT 
Mode 
Comy 


3 


f 
Total 

cations this and the following Tschup 
a 4 contingency. See G. U. Yule and M. G. <a Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, 12 ed., 1940, p. ot 


terms of the husband role. Corresponding conceptions of of the subject toward himself 

tests of association between observers’ judg- his mate. By holding sex constant, one 
ments and Inventory scores of the wives can observe that certain of the statements 
wi with reference to the husband and wife roles have discriminatory value for one group and ; 
s and of the husband with regard to the ‘wife not for the other. For example, the com- 
ole produced slightly. lower contingency panionship_ item on the husband’s social par-— 
coefficients which were nevertheless within ticipation apparently served to differentiate 
the 2 per cent confidence limits. male subjects” but: did nc not ‘differentiate 

_ While observers’ ratings and i classification female criterion groups. Although: specific 


items by judges 1 might be considered evi- and general. statements, whether made 


’ dence of ‘ “external validity,” item validation husbands or wiv wives, were worded in ¢ in essentially 
-Tepresents a test of internal consistency. For. the same way for a given ideal type, the: 
_ this phase of the testing, persons who en- table shows that subjects responded differ- 
- dorsed companionship or traditional concep- 4 ently to them so that, , with reference to any 
tions of roles were classed as criterion groups. — 
The difference in the percentages of subjects nt 


vin both groups agreeing with a statement was frome criterion ‘groups | was great € enough | to 


divided by the standard error of the been the resultant of random errors sof 


r score 

ry | 

ssocia- 

ile the of the value of an item. 

Table 3 presents the distribution critical form rm of a statement dealing with a par 
ratios for each” item pertaining to the role area of behavior would be considered valid 


Taste Conceptions oF THE ‘Specrric Hussanp Rowe ‘AccorpInc TO OBSERVERS ‘AND SUBJECTS 


given area. of behavior, the difference be- 


ait 
— 
— 
es Ing 4 
ne was 
a five: 
ible or i 
wife.””* 
ce list- 
vas se- * 
‘able 1 
= 6S 
| 
himself 
e in — 
on 
nip be- 
: 
idence 
‘0. test | 
lm 
oncep- 
cts de- | 
3 


n terms of the criterion of internal consist- attitude research seems to consist of. cor. 
relating unknown with unknown and de 
the preceding table is accepted at face manding consistency where inconsistency | 


value as showing internal consistency, it < ap- ap- may exist by y virtue of inconsistent ‘comm 


pears that two of the traditional statements — traits that have been brought into the same 

(pertaining to the husband’s~ employment ‘context by historical circumstances. 
and finances) should have been omitted from oa” attempt to determine the he reliability of 2 f 

VALIDATION OF THE ROLE CONCEPTION BY UsING Crrricat * 


CoMPANIONSHIP SuBJECTS’ ‘RESPONSES to Each Type oF STATEMENT 


Area of Wife Role Husband Role Wife Role _ Husband Role 


Finances 


a 


t 


a critical ratio is the ratio between the observed of percentages and the 


Not significant. If no figures in parentheses accompany the letters it the 
difference between ‘the percentages was ‘obviously | too small ‘to be ‘significant 


Inventory since no significant difference Inventory ‘was made by having the | 
was found in the number of favorable re- ees check certain statements of the 
pang sponses made by men in both criterion a 
groups ‘to either item. ‘However, sf to. have the r 
omitted these statements would have were: matched with the subjects’ "Table 


= TAB 4 STATEMENTS CHECKED BY AN 


validation at the price of accurate 
a tural portrayal. The fact that over 95. per 
cent of the men in each group accepted 


statements suggests i inconsistency in 
tion of the husband role rather than lack 


eh: groups of the traditional employ ment — ows that the observers’ resp 01 mS 
statement. A similar inconsistency is shown x ponded with the subjects’ more equal 


in the responses of the husbands | in the two _ than would be found in a chance distribution. - “a 


ddasses to the traditional and companionship — 
5 Kirkpatrick, “Content of a Scale for Measur- 
statements referring to finances.) On this... Attitudes toward Feminism,” Sociology nd 
score e Kirkpatrick validation in Social Research, XX (1936), p. 516.00 
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and 


Although 1 other tests of validity and relia- at large numbers of pers persons. The establishment 


: bility might be considered | more desirable — of types based on preliminary research en- oe 


than those employed, the exigencies of the ables cultural accuracy in the formulation of — aes 
situation and the nature of the . The use > 
gluded some of them. Nevertheless, « 
. Bi basis of the preceding tests, it may be ‘con: rae 
Juded that the Role Conception Inventory fused role | conceptions which could hardly be 
is reasonably though necessarily ascertained were Ss scalability his aim. 
socia 


= 
> 


to ) obtain essentially qualitati 


COMPARATIVE VALIDITY OF TELEPHONE AND. 
INTERVIEWS IN THE MEASUREMENT 


= 


= 
n argued that if 
"behavior be upon ‘to rather than are desired, the 
person’s action tendency? What is telephone approach h 
the degree o of relationship between verbal While considerable this “sort 
and non-verbal overt behavior? These two is available, very little empirical data on the r 4 4 
inquiries pose the critical problem of validity comparative validity of the telephone and — 
the general form that long has challenged face-to-face techniques on either opinion nor 
investigators who use questionnaires i in gaug- fact issues has been recorded. This “paper 
ing human behavior. == ===———_ presents some data on this difficult problem 
= _ One of the factors influencing the ability 0 of froma a survey in which two comparable sam-— 
a. questionnaire to measure what it is de- n ples w were interviewed with the same ques- _ 
_ signed to measure is the method — of con- ionnaire, by the same interviewers, but by — 
ducting | the great deal has been the tw two different approaches. The verbal 
: written about | the relative < advantages s of claims and intentions of one group of re- eas 
of these methods—telephone and face-to- i spondents interviewed face-to- -face i in their 
3 face with homes will” be compared with verbal 


“Tess, ‘in terms of cost inter- ashington Public Opinion Labora- 
e contract, is” 


a 
f cor- 
id 
stency 
ultural 
Same 
lity of 
TIONAL 
| 
d Role 
2 
d the 
at the 
Mig 
| 
five 
f the 
whom 
swers 
ble 
Toul 
-administration.! Surveys conducted by tele- then be matched with the actual conduct 
103 phone interviews have had wide popularity both groups, permitting an of the 
recent years, especially in radio audience comparative validity of the two interviewing 
~ : 
ently 
ition. 
Polls, and Samples, Harper: 1950, pp. 79-93. Harper: 1943, 
—— 
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THis weRe AN EN 


city y (destination. 


| “Actually this leaflet v was s dropped fi from fini aircraft asac 


defense test, and phe help is necessary. 


FILL | 1. How did you get this 


Where did you get ‘this leaflet? 


PASS ON extra leaflets you find to friends whom you 

want to warn if there were going to be an an enemy attack. = 


Wi is ; VERY IMPORTANT that you put this leaflet in nthe ia 


nearest mailbox as soon as possible after you have er it. 


sate Otter ot 

far, how fast, and how over S: Salt Lake City.* Half the leaflets 

2 leaflet-messages dropped from air- - dropped over a residential area about 2 a.m. 4 
craft are to spread through a the other half, identical i in content 


hours later around 2 p.m. 
Association for ‘Public from Heaven! Newsweek, August 


— 
— plete 
: a the 
not t 
and 
ys 
direc 
addr 
“Fro 
— tabli 
tabli 
\ 
: phon 
perm 
the n 
INTE 
2; tate 
= meas 


letters or on } 
a postcard addressed te “Civil Defense, what content. they had 
Postmaster, Salt Lake City, U Utah.” The what instructions they had acted upon. This 
leaflet encouraged response to civil -defense ¢ ‘measure of community reaction to the leaflet Be : 
qu questions, and asked the reader to check _ operation became feasible when the news- ‘ 
He Ww hen, where, and how he got the leaflet, and — _ papers, radio ‘Stations, press services, and 
; to mail it in. The postage was pre-paid. ile police authorities in Salt Lake City cooper 


ated by withholding information about the 
RESPONSE test for 36 he hours. During this time period, 


a total of 43, 940 leaflets were vere mailed back mass-media publicity. controlled. 
requested, a great majority of them on the face-to-face interviews were completed in. 
_ same day they were dropped. Ninety-four - night drop area, and 55 per cent (175) \ oe 
per cent of the leaflets had com- the ‘respondents have seen or 
plete and usable r responses. While ‘males re heard about the leaflets. Also during this ue 
urned about half of the leaflets, women were time, 347 telephone interviews were ‘con- 


apt to have leaflets passed- -on to them, ducted with ina a day- drop area, 


ag At least one in four of the leaflets was in- 
es volved i in secondary-diffusion, that i is, ere 


d night drop areas had been 
to. be comparable targets in 


“residential composition, excluding, for 
example, the main industrial plant sites, large _ 
waterways, and other Open-space areas. The 


interview ; areas eas within the target areas could 
not be specified ur until the leaflets hit the 


ground. Pin-point accuracy for droppin Be 
came from the day mission, , and 48 per cent bet y — 


leaflets s ecified targets has not. et been 


established. When the drop-zone e boundaries 


the leafl taken 
designing the lea flet, carey ‘was ‘taken were designated by ground observers operat- 


hot to inhibit t response ase by requiring the name > ing from mobile units, two sample areas for 


and address of the sender. However, an in- interviewing were defined. The two interview 


appeal for respondents to volunteer areas selected consisted of about twelve 


their names and addresses png used. On the square blocks around the center 0 of the he drops, 
address side of the leaflet, the single word _ 3 


" 4 each including about 400 dwelling units. 9 
From” appeared in the traditional 


4 The -face- -to-face interviews were 
left corner followed by, three blank lines. ducted between the hours of six and 


this suggestion tapped -well- p.m., starting about sixteen hours after the 


tablished writing habits as the names and leaflets were released over the area. The ; 


at 
addresses appeared on 82 per cent of all the - telephone interviewing took place between 
keaflets returned. . By eliminating from 


nine a.m. and noon the following day, about ' 


= nineteen hours after the leaflets were droppe 
the identity response occured on 87 per cent a area. By conducting morning and | ar 
of the leaflets mailed. As will be indicated, evening interviews, , the time for potential 
Ne _— large identity response is the basis for exposure to the leaflets prior to interviewing = 
4 _ the validity check to be made on the tele- a fairly equal in both areas. In addition, i 35 


phone and face-to-face interviews, as it this arrangement permitted the training 
‘permitted the interviews to be matched with | 


of one set of interviewers and su 


children were very active in the secondary ¢ 


diffusion process. The mail returns from the 
night drops were markedly similar. 
With an equal number of leaflets dropped 


6- 


-an obvious. economy. 


INTERVIEWING IN THE ‘LEAFLET- DROP P AREAS The same experienced census interviewers 
addition to ‘the mailed-i leaflets, a _ administered i identical questionnaires in both 


formal ¢ “questionnaire, administered under” situations. The assignment consisted of ques- 
‘State civil- -defense auspices, was used “to tioning ‘one adult in every household in the 
‘measure | leaflet- -message diffusion. Respond- interview areas. As time permitted, callbacks — 
a 
ents 


were asked fifteen short-answer ques- were ‘specified in both interview vs. In spite 
all 


| 
— 
“| | 
q — 
7 
‘4 
| 
— 
4 3 | 
am, | 
xcept. 
velve 
ugust — 
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of mort morning and evening interviews, house- of both. groups said that they | had n ‘not mall i 
ss dominated both samples. Seven out ma in a leaflet, but expresse ed positive intention 5 
ten of the face-to-face respondents, and eight 
out of ten of the telephone ‘respondents ¥ were 


4 


168 face- "e-to-face respondents who = 
they had seen the leaflet. These people were = 


asked, “Did you fill out the postcard (leaf- “Did you fill ou 7 te. re “ 
one of the post- 


4 and mail ‘it in?” By a careful and sys- 


tematic sorting of the nearly 4 ,000 leaflets mail it in?” Number cent Numbe 
returned, a check was made to see i ‘if they 
did mail one in. When the address ive jad OF 

to-face questionnaire, the questionnaire 

One central assumpt olved in this VALIDATED MAILING CLAIMS 

ae, est for validity. It is assumed that leaflets Tf the the respondent said he had already — 

a ‘hot identifiable by address, the thirteen per mailed i in a leaflet, had he actually done so? 


= 


= 


a 
cent indicated earlier, c: came at | random from | While the telephone and face-to-face sample _ 


_ both day and night drop areas, and would — expressed identical mailing claims, there was” af 
not, therefore, bias the established validity a vast and significant difference i in | their veri- 
"proportions. ‘ fied mailing behavior. Eighty per cent of the 


THE VERBAL CLAIMS AND INTENTIONS _ face-to-face and only 16 per cent of the te Z ; 
OF RESPONDENTS mailing claims were verified. The dif- 


~ 

=4 

| 
4 


By We report that an equal ference between these proportions is ‘signifi- 
cant at the 01 level. we note that in intere: 


Jeaflets” dropped on residential target 3 
resulted in similar mail returns. “put tis survey a “Yes” "response to a question face 
an act already completed had very, 


how comparable are the interview samples i lidi h hed of teleph | 
‘selected from these areas? As a general indi- __ low validity when asked of telep none re- | 
spondents, and “much greater validity when 


tne al 1n 


cation, have noted their like size in cked f fa 
bers, sex composition, and the fact that to-face. We van 
& lived comparable residential areas VALIDATED ‘MAILING INTENTIONS 


which were selected for ‘interviewing because ‘Possibly some of the: between | 
of their similar « exposure to the leaflet as telephone and face- to-face “validity” can be 
ie judged by ground observers. ‘While these fac- z explained in terms o of an activating effect of 
aa tors are of some concern, one > other specific the face-to-face interview. The more flexible 
comparison of the samples. primary personal interaction of the face-to-face inter- 
importance with respect ‘to estimating the v view situation, with better opportunities for 
validity the telephone a and face-to-face ‘probing and explanation of purposes, might 
¥ _ interview. How do the samples compare » in have influenced respondents to do a civic 
Statements: of claims and intentions about duty and mail in the civil- defense leaflet. 
mailing i in the leaflet? On this important vari- This hypothesis i is suggested when the mail 
able, the two samples are perfectly matched. _ ing behavior of those who expressed positiv 
_Proportionally, their Statements of claims intention to is is examined. Here, again, 
and intentions about. mailing in the leaflet an equal proportion of both samples indi 
(were exactly the same. In the telephone | a cated in the interview that while they had 
face-to-face samples, 30 per cent of ‘those not yet mailed in a leaflet they certainly 
who had seen the leaflet said they had al al- a intended to do so. Fifty-one per cent of the 


in. In addition, 26 pe r cent  face- to- ‘face respondents who said they would 


} 
il 
q intent 
| 
| 
unqualihed “No.” hese identica Claims tions 
and intentions are summarized in Table the 
| ity of 
| 
ma 
catego 
N 
spond 
to. the 
t 
single 
ments 
--validit 
of the 
| 
fo 
‘meant 
change 
at 
posed 
|  Claime 
— 
| 
(4). 
| 
— 
| to-face 


a a leaflet actually carried out their. _ CHARACTERISTICS: (OF RESPONDENTS a 


intentions, while only 10 per cent of the The last three. questions asked of the re 4 


telephone “intenders” followed thr ‘ough. spondents permit classifying the samples 
While the difference i in the validity | of inten- sex, and comparing their claims about age oe 
tions between the two samples is not as great and family ly income. 


4 
as the difference in the validity of claimed “Both interview samples were — _predomi- 


mailing, both differences are significant at nantly female. . However, the telephone 
the .01 level, and indicate the greater ple, with 86 Per cent, had a significantly 
of the face- -to- face interview. 7 


Der cont wil 


ara 
| 
ay 
have more young people. The age responses 
“single most. t “valid” ” of all state- summarized in Table 2. 


ments. is good reason to question the 
of the claims intentions 


In view of the comparative validity of 


mailing claims and intentions, it becomes of 21-29 g 


for which no direct check on validity | 60 
was attempted. Essentially, the questionnaire 
posed four kinds of questions to those 
claimed to have seen the leaflet: bane 
1) Questions on characteristics of respond- 


ents, i.e. , sex, age, and family in- your family for 1950?” “The most impor- 
5 uestions about initial contact with the — 

question is the greater proportion of 
leaflet, when and where? proporti 0 refusals 


& the telephone sample, a difference which 
at the . 05 level. ‘The ‘economic 


indicated in 


(4) Questions. about communications behav- = 


tor, i.e., mailing, telling others, passing- T The questions about ‘initial contact with 
on extra leaflets, making the leaflet elicited almost identical Tesponse- 


both. samples. ‘At least nine ne out of ten 

A brief comparative summary of the ‘re. Tespondents i in both samples said they saw 
__ Sponses to these questions by the 11 168 face- the leaflet on the same day it was dropped, 
Pa to-face and the 145 telephone “respondents Thursday, and saw it first at home or in their i 


who said they had seen the leaflet follows. immediate residential 


— 
tion 
mit 
with 
- fact that five face-to-face. respondents ‘who respondents were 
Per made a nor state an intention your age as of your it 
| to mail the leaflet-—they were in the “No” stressed tha if 
1 
— 
nple_ 
was | _ 
— 
verl- 
the 
tele- 
very | 
re 
— 
ible, {| 
sfor | edge of leaflet content, i.e., 
itive | 
in 
| 
indi- — 
had 
— 
ould 


remembered. Only three per cent of the face. 


Family Income Face- -to- Telephone tot -face and eight per cent of the telephone 


18 


significant at the .05 level. 
COMMUNICATIONS BEHAVIOR 


— Tota 


a 
3 PERCEPTION AND KNOWLEDGE OF THE pre- -test in a series of experiments designed 


LEAFLET CONTENT tor measure community- -wide message diffu. 


seen Table 4, there are sion. It was hoped ‘the leaflet would 


; 
consistent differences between | ‘the two s sam- promote interest in civil- defense by stimulat- 

Va ples i in their response to the questions meas- ing certain f forms o! of communication. Table 

ee uring their perception and knowledge 0 of the 5 summarizes the communication on claims of 


leaflet content. the telephone and face-to-face samples. 


: the face- to- face sample, the lev el of TABLE 5. THe PROPORTION OF TELEPHONE AND Face 


knowledge about the leaflet content is con- | ResPONDENTS CLAIMING To HAVE EN- 


sistently higher r than in the telephone sam- —-GAGED IN CERTAIN ForMs OF COMMUNICATION 
ple. Analyzing by “ ‘non-knowing,” we ob- 
f 
serve that 35 per cent of the face-to- -face and on 
50 per cent of the telephone respondents who ee ree 
said they had seen the leaflet, could not re- Communications F -to- 
=i 
port even one of the three things the leaflet 
told them to do (fill-i in 1, pass- on, , mail- in). Telling Others 
difference between ‘the two ‘samples is assing-on extra leaflets 


significant at the .01 level. In the same direc- — : 3 ed 


tion, but not ‘significantly ‘different, is the In In comparing the co communications t behav- 


contrast between the 32 per cent of the face- : jor, we we see again a consistent direction i in the 
tos face and the 41 per cent of the ‘telephone ~ differences” between the two samples. . 
sample who could not ‘remember, or incor- "greater proportion of 
q rectly knew, who had signed the leaflet. claimed to have engaged in each act 
_ (The governor and the state security officer, — ‘message diffusion, such as making additional — 
prominent officials in Utah, had their inquiries about the test, passing-on leatlets, 
Be - names written and printed on each leaflet). and telling others about the leatiet 1 messag 


further indication of relative content “Telling others” means pure verbal diffu- 
perception, 23 per cent of the face-to-face sion, apart from passing-on leaiiets hile 


and 28 per cent of the telephone sample did of the telephone sample probably 


a 
Samples lem, the inconsistent role of the telephone 
Knowing Content sample, along with the ‘convincing check on 


——— actual mailing behavior, raises serious doubts 


about the validity of the telephone response 
in this survey. It appears that great | caution 


ie, of telephone interviews in ‘polling: 


Color of Leaflet similar simple structure, 
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~ CURRENT RESEARCH ACTIVITY IN subject matter, following i in general the conven 


” 


themselves, however, attempting to appraise 


social organization research when the field of 

The for this integral fields a as Industrial Sociology, World| : 
Ares, Rural Sociology, Racial and Ethnic Rela- 


paper was the Census of Current Research. tions an l n n n. 
‘The data consist only o of those research projects 


This is in no sense meant as a criticism of the Aas 


from the 1950 _and 1951 censuses which the Research Committee’s execution of their d: ficult 


hs Committee on Research classified in the field of | teak. but simply as P ‘recognition that the iia, 


“ 
Social Organization.” cept of “social organization” used by the 


pie possibly important bias may have been 
mittee the projects as classified, and 

he troduced by the kind of data employed. First, excluded Industrial Sociology, World Areas, 


— Racial and Ethnic Relations, Rural Sociology, 
author knows of several research projects _ Sociology of Religion, Educational Sociology, 


progress during 1950 and 1951 which were not i ds 
ted in the census. There is no. wa} of and Pub ic Opinion an Communication. 
per field of Social Organization had a rank 
* order of twelve in a total of nineteen categories © 
a used by the commi 
comprised only four ‘per cent of the research 


ai 
with respect to method, investigated, or projects reported by the ‘Society 


a 2 otherwise. Moreover, numerous books have ap- in 1950. Obviously | this would seem to reflect a 
peared and others are being worked upon. These , eS 
are not included here unless: their authors re- 4 minor interest in 
schedules. Second, there serious logical During 1950, members of the Society 
ported 39? projects classified by the Committee 


‘a subjects investigated, (3) status of the i q 

vestigator, (4) independent authorship o or team 
1 For itil: Robert Dubin, Wii Relations research _and (5) source of financial support for 


4 difficulties encountered in classifying the data as Social Organization, and in 1951 36 ‘weoletts a 

on research submitted by the members of the d. Th 5 h oo" 
‘os by (1) the research method involv ed, 


York: Prentice-Hall, 1951; Lewis Mumford, ay Research methods employed. Only a 


The Conduct of Life, New York:Harcourt Brace & small space is allowed on the census card 
ae Co., 1951; Karl W. Bigelow, et al., Cultural Groups description of the project. Many persons re- 
and ~athat Relations, New York: Bureau of Publi- © _ porting did not utilize all of the space provided. ye 


ation, - Teachers’ College, Columbia — University, Consequently i in 18 cases, or nearly 25 per cent Bi: 


1951; rry B h t Stat d It a 
tion, could not be determiited from the cards what 


William J. Goode, Religion Among the Primitives, the research methods Among the 
‘Ill.: The Free Press, 1951; Oscar Lewis, "ing, involved field study methods—24 of 
Life in a Mexican Village, Urbana: University of these being of a statistical character. Five were 
Illinois Press, 1951; Robert C. Angell The Moral a library or “armchair” character. Research 


Integration of American Cities, Chicago: ‘University jn social organization is thus apparently pre- re- 


of oR Press, American Journal of Sociology, ; 
in Americg, Madison: University of Wis- 
 consin Press; L. Carr and J. E. Stermer, Willow — The Research Committee lists 37 
‘Run, New Y ork: Harper and Brothers, 1952. This The discrepancy is due to inclusion here of two- 
only a small part ‘of a a variety + of books ) early | in arriving after r the committee’ 8 tabulations 


the area of Social — ae 
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‘AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
between “statistical and non- -statistical (case is being said these ‘days about the im- 
fare study, participant observation, and the like) | ‘portance of team research and interdisciplinary 
emphases. It is not without significance that research.® In the near absence of comparative 
theoretical or “armchair” activity has not from other fields of inquiry pursued by 
wholly ceased. Scholars -recurrently examine sociologists,¢ it can only be pointed out that 
a every field of study from the point of view of students in social organization are still prepon- 
_ basic assumptions (especially implicit ones), of _ derantly individualists, since two-thirds of the _ 
--value orientations, and of other aspects of total projects — 49 are individual in character, 

research effort. aids in preventing raw Twenty-four a are group projects, and informa-— 
empiricism from dominating research output. tion is lacking 
(2) Subjects investigated. After trials of sev- How is research supported? Never befor 
“f eral alternative modes of classification of the in the history of American sociology has there 
research topics Teported, the s¢ set of categories i in so much money available from fen 


= ed sts 


tion were subclassified into two categories, of sociological inquiry. In view of this 
cause a clear” differentiation appeared dur ing 
‘fa both years, one, group of students being pri- or 17 per ‘cent, W were » supported by ‘a grant, and 
marily concerned with analyses of the stratifica- ‘that two- thirds of the social organization re- 
tion system as a whole in some local community, — search reported (49 projects) by the members of 
region, Or foreign the second | the society are not supported by outside funds, 
_ This latter proportion is only slightly larger 
$ than for sociology as a whole. A sample of 500 
5 
_Teplies to the 1951 census? | revealed that 54 pe 


writer in the course of examining these research 


occupational aspiration, 


Subjects Investigated == Number materials. Nearly a dozen of | the projects, for 


with trying to understand the processes of deci- 


“system” sion making and power organization in American 
class society. Some sociologists apparently are not Thy 
_ Political and Internationa with | resent knowled e concerning 
those matters or, perhaps, are searching for 


nen "which they hope will ‘Teveal something which 


= may be disseminated in the public interest. 


Stratification example, are concerned in one way or another 
> 


Analysis of fthe 


be vz The ‘tion—job aspirations, woman’s clubs, upward 


club bership, leadership, and the li | 
chib membership, the mobility: and mental health , and the ‘role of 


interest of American sociologists in social 
- fication is apparent here. It should be restated, Women in community leadership. Interest i in the 
adolescent i is second. No comparable ir interest 


_ however, that we are dealing in this paper with er 
reported by sociologists in in 1950 and Our researches reported in 1951 tackle 


3 question of the effectiveness of organization, or, 


a Status of the researcher. Nearly one- sat put it as one researcher did, is | study of 
= the social organization research reported—32_ 


factors: associated with effective versus ineffec- 
-—projects—were the work of students, and 25 


- tive organization.” This, it seems to the “a 
of these were by Ph.D. ‘candidates. There io = a significant and encouraging innovation in our 


tin are saute students i in training at any selected - ciological Review, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 701-707. Ee 


4 


Be time, one is forced to conclude that for some ___ * Reuben Hill has published a resumé of research” 


efforts in the Famil See American Sociolo 
these topics appeal more to sociologists (October, 1951), Pp. 694-701. 


training than to sociologists in service. American Sociological Review, 16 (December, 


Individual research versus team research. 
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Although precise comparative data for past ‘that a aging is less in 
years are not available, it is the writer’s im- culture which - provides for reverence toward 
pression that research interest in social organiza- older people by the very fact of their age, and 

tion is shifting away from the study of mee which status is enhanced by : aging.5 On the 
a organization and toward a concern with the other hand aging is more disturbing in a society 
large-scale, impersonal “associational” organiza-— whose culture provokes irreverence toward the 
tion increasingly characteristic of the mass so- aged and where economic competition works = 
ciety. ‘It would appear t that research sociologists q their ‘disadvantage.® 


are seeking to keep pace with their own theoreti- Two of the p primary in later 
a cal emphasis on the rise and preponderance of life, senile dementia and psychosis with “aed 
the: large scale associational mode of social or - arteriosclerosis, are assumed in standard texts 
ganization about which we still know empirically in abnormal psychology to result from organic 
relatively little. deterioration. Yet such an | interpretation fails to” 


Finally, special should be made of take into account the differential rates for these 


one project which many sociologists may con- - disorders in terms of the variables of rut rural- 
“sider valuable—Joseph Eaton’s “Social Proc- urban distribution, ‘sex, nativity, race, socio- 
esses of Professional Teamwork: Structural and region. Conceivably the 

Functional Analysis: of Teamwork in Scientific above May succeed ‘where the | organic» 
alone has failed. 7 For in consider- 


which often determine what they can do and 


IZATION OF PRETIREMENT they can do it be weighed “carefully. J 


EDWARD ‘A, participate is a crucial factor in the ‘etiology 

all of their mental disorders. Such social relations 

are characterized by such concepts as ‘Durk- 

> social Mead,! 1 Waller? heim’s “anomie,” Jung’ “loss of significance,” 
mS ell? and others implies that the social self / and Faris and Dunham’ s “isolation. 9 For ex- 


“not snly embodies the group’s “normal” Studies at Washington University have 

_ tudes but also_ the confusions and. frustrations of * shown that very little social participation for ex- 
wie group. Society’s tensions and cultural incon- tended periods before hospitalization is char- 

sistencies contribute to. the conditioning of the acteristic . of coxtain 1 mental patients. T The rela- 


“ 


self. When the self is mentally and emotionally tionship between mental disorders and 

disordered as well as physically ill, family, operates in the Te- 

the neighborhood or society itself may consti- verse fashion, too, for a mental breakdown 
ute the etiology. The inability to cope with the — . serves to exclude the patient from m much — 
ocial environment in which people find them- participation.’ ® In recent years in England, an 
selves sets up an emotional disturbance w Lewis and Goldschmidt have sought to ‘discover 

* fs ntly transl itself into physical sym & the “social causes” of admission of the a ed 
equer translates itse ph ge 


‘This theory provides one possible framew ork 5 See Leo W. Simmons, The Role of 


or fee understanding and eventually the € con- Primitive Society, New Haven: Yale University 
rol of some of ‘the: problems of old age in Press, 1945, pp. 50-81. 
American society. It is supported by the Bela Mittelman, “Psychosomatic Medicine and 
Older Patient,” in Mental in Later 
Oscar J. Kaplan, editor, Stanford: Stanford 
Sociological Review, 16 (October, Press, 
1G. H. Mead, Mind , Self and Society, Chicago: * and Sex Categories as Sociological Variables in the — 
University of Chicago Press, 1934. Mental ‘Disorders: of Later 
Rs, Willard Waller, The Family, New York: The Sociological Review, 14 (June, 1949), p. 367. 
Dryden Press, 1938. 8 Ollie Randall, “The Essential Partnership 
ae L. S. Cottrell, Jr. mm “Some Neglected Problems Medicine and Social Work,” Geriatrics, 5 (January- 
Social Psychology,” American Sociological Re- February, 1950), p. 46. 
view, 15 (December, 705-12. ® See Belknap and Friedsam, op. dt, p. 368. 
Ser 
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“into mental 11 Searching for common SOME “ABO UT 
etiological factors they discovered that “failure 
| 


For the purpose of research 

or, 

place community, be a ‘the personal. and social disorganization of ‘ee 
member of a family, to have an appreciated tirement, it is propriate that number of 


. he life of household | ki 

Share in the life of some household or working 
group has been common in patients studie working be 
ae Their conclusion was that lack of social inte- i. “the most part, supported by little, if any, 


ration was t the overall sociogenic factor in dis-— systematic empirical data. Furthermore 


orders te ‘constitute merely a sample of the many 
suggest that forgetfulness, hallucinations, feeble- ‘educated “guesses” which colt for intensive: 


nes ‘dizziness and pain may be unconscious 
mechanisms used by old people for getting at- relations. (a) The 
tention, greater the dependence of the individual | on hi 
ity, and escaping» rom the perplexities an 
ES co- -workers for the satisfaction of social needs, A 


the” intense is | his mental morbidity in 


"retirement. t. (b) ‘Retirement, by refusing income: 

The aforementioned theory appears to ; 
pecially useful as a framework for the eg 


4 


retirement in old age. The absolute and introspection symptoms. 
illness. (c) The autocrati the famil 
ae portionate increase of the American population ! au c the ami 
> | the old age bracket, and the predominantly structure of the retirant, the greater is the» 
urban and industrial ec economy with its emphases _ - deterioration of his status and the more intense 
on speed, youth and une and ime of is his mental morbidity in retirement. (d) Re- 
experi _tirement is generally a greater social problem 
for unmarried than for married people because 
retirement at 65 years of age. ‘for t the former find more gratification of their social 
says: and emotional needs i in work than do the latter, 
Retirement, economic inactivity and the 
active interests y 
. meaning of work. . (a) Mental morbidity as a7 
consequence of "retirement is greater in the 
euroses tends to lower economic strata than in the upper strata 
dominant ones. . . . The retired worker, business- because the former more. frequently “associate 
man, ‘professional man, or homemaker misses the — economic inactivity with reduction in income 
- externally imposed routine. He loses his familiar and illness whereas” ‘the latter more frequently — 
_ landmarks, his points of reference, and with them associate it with leisure, hobbies, and vacation 


BF}: his sense of personal identity. . . . The experience - (b) Som Some old people are reluctant to retire be 
ee: being all at once unnecessary and unwanted, with cause economic inactivity to them signifies | 


the deprivation of incentive and of an opportunity 
continue one’s accustomed work, may precipitate ‘decline i = n status. Others a are 
tinue in gainful employment for the same rea- 


Testlessness, weariness, and dejection that over 
= son: a decline in status may be the resultant of 


_rotic depression with and self- - losing struggle in ‘competition with | 


tion. people. For the latter, retirement ‘ “saves face,” 
extent to which these observations are 

competition ‘to a situation where differentials i in 
valid only be determined efficiency are of n d thereby 
= research. ‘nec tite “is facilitated. The bi dhs 
bate He job satisfaction and the more recent the attain 


Aubrey ey J. Lewis and H. Goldschmidt, “Social t of b h 
Causes of Admissions to a Mental Hospital for the ment ee jot ees, the. ee 
Aged,” Sociological Review, (July, 1 1943), PP.  Juctant ‘one is to retire and the more difficult 
18See Belle Boone Beard, “The Army of the ig 

my Aged: A Sociomedical Problem,” Geriatrics, 1 (July- 
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Kaplan, editor, Stanford: Stanford University group Tensi search 


a sinfully person | in the course 
time: usually comes to identify himself with hi : 
occupation. (e) Some old people are reluctant g 


conducted in in a 
they. are unable to keep busy at any length with city: ‘a “30, 000 people; the second was a. com- 
anything other than what is systematically re- . ‘munity study in a city whose population is 
quired the of their 65 900. schedule of questions based on 
work. (f) Nothing ( or example, a hobby) can range of hypotheses about retirement and other — 
replace gainful employment for a retirant un- ft aspects of old age was constructed and pretested 
less it takes on values and meanings (such og in each case. The plant questionnaire was de- — 


being an. of signed for gainfully employed workers 60 years 
creativity, or identification with a group) se a _ of age and over; the community questionnaire 


to those of gainful employment. designed for a representative cites-section 
(3) Retirement and the life cycle. (a) By dis P 


rupting the daily life pattern of the individua al, pose of throwing light the waciehius 


adjustment which may affect or be affected by 

These two pilot studies have served in turn 
- starting points for three other research projects: 
(1) a nationwide urban survey of a 
tive cross-section of 1000 males and 200 fe- _ 
males 60 years of age and over, in which the 

focus of interest is adjustment to old age 


- morbidity and mortality in old age are dramati- _ 
“cally intensified by the formality of retirement — 
go that they become “self-fulfilling prophecies” £ 


"RETIREMENT (of males 60 years of age 
; er) involving an initial sample of 100. _These = 


mandatory, involuntary and unplanned a 
forms of occupational _Tetirement accelerate takes into account such variables as geographic 
=» and mental morbidity and ‘mortality — distribution, number of employees, type of pro- “a 
and aggravate the symptoms senescence duction or economic activity, major “occupa- 

from this hypothesis is to measure and to deter- a selected who are 64 years of age in 1952. The , 
mine the reasons for ‘differentials in morbidity ae results will be analyzed according to the di ffer- 

and mortality between ‘Tetirants: and patterns of retirement or continued employ- 
-tirants. Retirants are being further specified aod Ren, rescribed above, and also according to — 
ae of the following types of the other variables hypothesized above as af- is 
retirement: (a) voluntary versus involuntary, fecting adjustment in retirement. By means of 

6) gradual versus abrupt, (c) planned versus interviews, self-administered questionnaires, 

unplanned, (d)_ partial versus complete, Non- Physical examinations developed in cooperation 
retirants will be specified and ‘comparison will be wit with the Cornell University Medical College 
made between those who continue fully active and administered by company and private physi- 

 vocationally, because of economic necessity and cians, specifically designed for older subjects, 

_ those whose occupational activity is motivated _ @ long-range check will be made on | the physical — 
by non- -economic interests. rs _and mental morbidity and mortality as well as 

dependent variables in the in the adjustment of these different categories of 

. short, are physical and mental morbidity and subjects. Annual interviews and medical check- oe 
be ‘mortality, determined by the state of physical «Ups ¥ will continue with those who survive until cae 
: health, longevity, and psychological adjustment 70 years of age. Detailed information will be | 

to retirement and age. The independent sought ‘regarding their health, activities and so- 

variables are the occupational and ‘retirement cial roles. Meaningful, uncontrolled variables 
factors. Intervening variables are personality, will be ‘investigated, such as | change in retire- 

background, status, values, activities and social "ment. or occupational status, residence, and liv- 

Participation. tal in ing During the “seventh year of 


_ of people 60 years of age and over for the pur- ere “= q 
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study subjects reach their 70th ‘sentence, an a laugh, or a nod. Each 
--year of age, a comprehensive and developmental _ act was recorded as it occurred by a trained 
report will be made along with a final analysis observer who indicated the member who origi- Be 
of morbidity and mortality. nated it, the member to whom it was directed 
The perennial demand for for longitudinal studies ¥ (possibly the group as a whole), and a classi 
of old age is by ‘no means met by this study of | cation of the function of the act in the communi- 
> ;. retirement. It is quite likely that as more funds z cation process. A short speech by a member 
become | available to those interested i in geronto-— * might include many acts, a simple response only- 
logical research, the longitudinal approach will one ora few acts. The definition and count of 
be applied purposes of investigating the were to some extent artificial, even arbi- 
many other aspects of aging and the aged. trary, bt but they v were believed to yield data 
a RELATIVE RATE OF COMMUNICA- _ ing behavior in terms of time units and simila 
BETWEEN MEMBERS ERS OF SMALL methods of studying group interaction, leade 
Freveick the members of f the group were ranked from the 13% 
P active to the least active originator 
acts of communication. These rankings we 
ae Bales and his associates at the Harvard La D- similar. rankings according to the frequency with 
‘ oratory. of Social Relations have developed which a member was: 
‘method for the give and take of co 


i course, are not as precise as comparisons ¢ of the 
to ‘report the of a further analysis of actual frequencies provided by the data. Bales 
Jaf ‘the data on six-man groups and pose al magnitudes of 
4 problems for investigation in future studies | of _ number of acts... can probably be expressed — 
rank order description permits. This will re- 
in discussion, problem- solving, or quire the development of mathematical models, 
— sion-making activities, often in an experimental — but there is some doubt that appropriate models 
“S content but sometimes in the ordinary setting will be simple.” He then examines the harmonic 
of a committee meeting, staff conference, or rank- size rule, and conchae 
_ therapeutic session. Some, but not all, of the 
groups were composed of students. . The ‘smallest 
three members, the largest ten. ‘The fairly simple 1 
author applied to a similar s study of student dis- 
ys but it may be ‘assumed that they were engaged» _ cussion groups conducted by the Study of Edu- 
in discussing some topic or problem, not iN cation at Princeton? appears to fit the data f 
_ listening to lengthy reports or speeches or con- six-man gr | groups better than the harmonic di 
i centrating on work tasks and recreation, = “tribution, The it is ined ht 1 
‘The unit of communication for purposes = ribution. The fit is B00 enoug o reveal som 
- qbservation and recording was defined to be an | unusual deviations of the data and thereby su 


tact”, | the smallest ‘segment of behavior that | gest secondary aspects of the process that are 
interesting for their own sake and important 


had meaning to the group. It — be a simple id 


—<_. F. Bales et « al., “Channels of Cie from these simple mathematical generalization 


. “cation in Small Groups,” A merican Sociological _ the data appear to exhibit a high degree of regu- — x 
16 (August, 1951), pp. 461-8. larity not revealed by the comparison of rank- | 
*A similar analysis by Joseph B. Keller ings, for which this paper will offer a simple 


The fre 


‘increas 


published i in the December, 1951 issue (pages 842-3) Mes bic hes 


which appeared after this article was submitted t o ind 
the Editor of the Review. Since that analysis ex- 8 Frederick F. ‘Stephan and Elliot G. Mishler, 
‘ ti cluded acts directed toward the group, no attempt “The Distribution of Participation in Small Groups 4 
been made to revise article = ‘felate to An Exponential Approximation.” (to be 


in a later n number of this Review. 
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— 
model asa step toward a mor © sophisticated OF DATA 


j 


models are e inadequate for discussion- poate aspects of ‘the flow of communication. 


a havior and that relatively complicated stochastic First, it provides direct evidenss of 


processes are involved in what is here approxi- flowing upward toward the top-rankin 
mated by very elementary mathematical func- 


man and from him to the group as a a whole. 


THE SD SIX-MAN GROUPS the lower-ranking person in any pair of members 


‘he data for six-man groups were not pub- to ) the higher-ranking ‘person than there are in | 
ed for each group but only for the aggregate the reverse two tie counts are 
1. or Counts or Acts oF COMMUNICATION 


Originated Rank of the Member to whom the . Act was Directed ox To the 


of eighteen coincidental _and do not represent any exact 
count of elementary “acts’ ’ for t the member who balancing of give and take. The top-ranking — 


_ was ranked first at a session was 1s added to the member has no one of higher rank above him i. aie : 
= for the top ranking members of other to whom he could direct most of his acts. In- a 


group sessions. Hence the data are totals s for six 2m _ Stead, he ‘devotes m more than 60 per cent of his 
! ee of 18 ‘men who were ranked the same in Cts to the group as a whole, about double the z 
- percentage that is directed to the group by the ze 


their respective groups. (Bales does not indicate 
members of more other members. This probably reflects his ac- 


Aan i” tivity as chairman or as a member who makes # 
than one, group but, if they were, their ranks long speeches. However, his top ranking 
different sessions might be different: and their dependent on this portion of his activity. 
acts divided among several counts in the ; aggre- ‘Second, compared with the number of 
_ gate data.) The data thus combined and pub- a member directs to the top-ranking man, he dis- ‘ 
lished are “reproduced i in ‘Table tributes his acts of to othe others 


models 


general regularity of these roughly as 


counts of acts of communication is quite evi- 


dent. The frequency of acts originated increases 
from the lowest to the highest ranking Deg 
—asit must, since this was the basis for ranking. 
The frequency of acts directed toward a member = oo 
increases in ‘similar fashion. This might well be— 


response to what had been said ‘previously by ‘differs from on the ot 
e. the member to whom they were directed. It is ‘rows ‘because each total is composed of acts a 
temarkable, however, that the aggregate counts origin a 

remarkable, however, that the aggregate counts originated by a different nt set of five members 

not ‘only i increase but do so at somewhat similar and the member who is omitted is much more > 

rates, along each row and column of the table. active in the totals to the left than in those to 


rer goad factors the: right. Obviously, no member communicated 


gests the approximate of “reflexive acts 
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each member would directed toward himself The similarity, of the distributions by col 
if he had faced a group of six that included bis and also by | rows in ‘Table 2. is much more — 
double and had distributed acts to his ae striking than ‘the mere agreement of ranks, — 
proportionately as others distributed acts to him. Since the acts occurred in sequences not 
It is not essential to the analysis. ‘that a any such ; independently, one should expect mi much more % 
reflexive acts be assumed but it will simplify random variation than one would if the fre. = 
the exposition to insert in Table 1 the following quencies were counts of independent “events, 
crude estimates from the apparent proportions No ‘Satisfactory estimate of Tandom variation 
among the figures on either side of the empty — can be ‘obtained | without going back | of the 
DisTRIBUTIONS ‘AFTER INSERTION OF Acts IN THE DIAGONAL OF TABLE 


(Percentages for reflexive acts are shown in parentheses. ) 


diagonal: for t ‘the first- ranking man 4123, publishes data to the original The 
second 567, the third 353, the fourth 131, 1, the reader must judge for himself the plausibility e 
fifth 57, and of the hypothesis that each “member tends to 
Another adjustment will help reveal the basic distribute of communication in 
proportionality of the data. The excess flow of proportions. | Tatio te 
"communication from the -top- ‘ranking Clearly there are several at anomalies in Tab The fur 
a 2.. Acts by men ranked 2 and 3 directed to es 
under his apparent | role as chairman or leader. ’ are excessive. They suggest either that in one 
This effect can be "removed by “assuming that OF more groups | there was a very long ani and 
he gives the group the same proportion of his unusual discussion directed at 4 or that some 
acts as do the other members. From Table 8% clerical error occurred | in the compilation of 
— augmented by the reflexive acts, one com- — the data. There r may bea corresponding anomaly — : 
ps ‘putes this proportion to be 25.9 per cent and = in the distribution of 4 4’s acts toward 3 but not. 
corresponding» “number of acts that toward 2. There is a deficiency i in 
top-ranking man addressed to the group as 2672. i el 
This” figure is substituted for the 5661 
actually recorded and appropriate changes sare 
in row totals. ‘Then appear somewhat “excessiv 
asic possibly giving evidence ‘hatin 
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effort to ‘stimulate activity by these least active 5 of the model that do not app . 


members. Possibly | the original records could 3 and 4 show that it its quite for 


Somewhat similar ratios _and estimates: could 


TABLE 4. DisrripuTion oF Acts amp Estmatep DISTRIBUTION beer 


Originated by Member Acts Directed ‘to Member 


Rank Distribution Estimates* Difference Distribution Estimates** 


3280 —100 2297, 2332 


sociological meaning, especially if it is is comparisons: could be ‘made 


a result” of f combining | groups in which. almost 5 but at this | point ‘one ‘needs more data. Hence it ct 
in which almost all acts are directed toward MATHEM ATICAL Mc oDEL ELS 

the chairman or leader. An analysis of the 


Since the addition of reflexive acts was an 

Assuming, or the that ranking the solely to simplify the general ideas, it will 
group with its members according to acts di- dropped from this point on ‘and more orthodox 

_ fected toward them does make sense, one can _ methods will be used to develop the models that 

@xamine t the distribution further for evidence suggested by the foregoing analysis. 

a more > general relationship. The ratio of each first is based on the as- 


percentage to the percentage for the next higher sumptions: 
rank appears: fairly close to being ‘constant 


except in a few This conforms to the acts, a tendency that can be expressed quan-— 
model | developed in ‘another research ‘Project titatively for a specified situation. The num- 


part of the Study” of Education, previously ber that measures this tendency is where 
al designates the members i in any ‘order. 
"progression, i.e., e., each | proportion is in a constant a ee member, and also the group as a whole, 


rati h ro ortion of next hi her rank, — Ps has a tendency to provoke or attract acts 
to t P P originated others. It can be expressed by 


a number uy where j j individual 
members i in any order. 


Each Each has a ‘tendency to originate 


Baie 
3. RATIO or ‘Acts FOR Ove Raw 
Rank  Directedto The number of acts of communication origi- 
nated by member h at one session and di. 
rected toward 2 another member j will be ap- 4 
73 where > the summation is is over all the n 
64 In addition to the ordinary acts of 
“there ma may be. acts performed i in the ‘pole 


it some 


ir 
lumns 
more 
ranks, 
e free acs toward a person, the group as a whole now falls __to the diagonal of Table 1. The ratios are .44,— 2 a 
vem. 
riation 
ABLE 
Total 
9.9 
100.0 é 
| 
99.9 
99.9 — 
— 
— 
43 q 
| 
100.0 
sibility 
ends to 
in the a 
1 Table on 
ed to 4 2 
in one estimated from the data. [here are other features __ 
| 


secretary, ‘Speaker, ¢ or special fune- 


segment. of group | ‘activity much more e complex 
mn model. Their presence in a set of data will be _ models are necessary. The ultimate formulation 
of ‘discussion processes may be more intricate 
E A second model | can be @iveldped from the than the economics of competitive behavior and 
the theory of games of strategy. 
‘tion and u,. The ratio or geometric dis- ow a commonplace observation that the 
tribution is only” one ne of many that might be Participation of each member is closely related 
ea he assumed. Moreover, . separate distributions may in content and timing to the participations of —__ 
be e assumed for the chairman or ‘top-ranking other members immediately preceding and that 
externally passive behavior may be internally 
A third model might assume that t, ots , = active. The whole group, therefore, is a 
are identical for the same individual. This Posed of individual systems in an active state, 
~~ not be appropriate, ordinarily, if some coupled to each other by the verbal and non. 
acts are ¢ directed to the group as a whole. Ben verbal communication processes. What the ob- = 
Other possibilities for the development of server perceives and records is primarily the 
models include those in which it is assumed — Sequences of surges of externally active com- 
that t, and u, are not constant but are functions — munication b between individual systems. For such — 4 
of the length of the meeting, the composition of a ‘composite system of coupled individual 
the group membership, the performance of the tems, the rudimentary models described above 
- leading members, the problem or topic that is cannot be adequate beyond the first very coarse 
“the” focus | of the meeting, as well as temporal . approximation to a few simple properties of the 
variations in personal characteristics of each 8stegate of behavior wer substantial period 
member. time and number of sessions. Stochastic proc- 
a on six-man groups ‘offer some en- esses: of the Markoff type may be suitable fo 
ee to the use of the third model but — the analysis of the sequences of behavior +o "i 
- affected too much by acts directed to. the are being recorded in small group research at 
pe - ' They are quite favorable to the ‘second — the present time.* However, they will be re- 
but there are “serious deviations o a placed by models based on ‘Markoff p processes 
puzzling nature to be explored or tested 
other studies. ~The first model works ¢ quite well 
for these data when reasonable assumptions and ment techniques are The regularities 
adjustments are made for apparent anomalies . that appear it in Bales’ data are to ‘this: erent d 
With any of these models there are important _ ‘macroscopic and even superficial aly they may  factior 
problems of estimation that» will not be dis lead to more elective qbeervation, 
cussed here beyond a remark that the methods ‘model construction, plorate 


int observation and nature of ‘communication ‘ <0) _ pretest 


interfere with a ready application of probability A LIMITED COMPARISON OF TWO METH 


3 _ theory ry to the fitting of the models to actual data. — ODS OF DATA COLLECTION: THE FIXED 
bt _ The operation of ranking introduces a certain ALTERNATIV E QUESTIONNAIRE a 


of regularity that may be misleading to AND“ THE OPEN-ENDED 

pressive but it is, after all, only the arrangement Survey Research Center 

that the analyst has introduced by his ordering ‘University of Michigan can 

of the members and it has been smoothed by 

vee. the combining of data for for eighteen such rankings. __ A good deal has been written concerning o f: 

Regular relations between rankings and, es- quent of 

pecially, proportionality relations independent alternative 


of ranking, are not artifacts of the analyst but - 


evidence of intrinsic properties of the process. eo. Cf. George A. Miller and Frederick C. Frick, — 
The models that represent these intrinsic prop- “Statistical Behavioristics and Sequences of Re- 
q erties should be tested in further observations sponses,” Psychological Review, 56 (1949), pp. 311- 
of groups and their members” in various (324, especially the suggestion by Frederick Mosteller, 
combinations. For this testing, efficient experi 


This would appear ‘to be the direction in which 
_ mental designs can | and should be prepared. —— will be found for Bales’ statistical prob 


The data for aggregates of sessions, or even lems: “Some Statistical Problems in Small 
for single sessions of not too brief duration, ” Journal of the As 
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the difference be these procedures 
of opinion went data. 1 There i is little doubt i - collecting data concerning interpersonal re- 
hat good survey procedure calls for intensive _ lations and attitudes in a work situation, 
interviewing, at least the early exploratory Before any data were collected, the employees 
¢ stage in a program of research in a new field | _ were told in detail about the purposes of the 
of inquiry. Intensive interviews have also been x _ study and and the general objectives of the research — 
used to excellent a advantage i in the further study , group making the study . The anonymity of the 
of relationships — _ which — are already known. individuals participating in the study was em- eee 
Properly developed, ‘carefully. pretested and ad-  phasized. ‘The questionnaires administered 
fixed alternative questionnaires, how- to groups by the personnel of. the Survey Re- 
ever, have proved to be both economical and search Center. Employees in the grouys selected 
useful for collecting and processing large masses es for further study were personally interviewed, — 
of information. While in the last decade some — _ using open-ended questions in a modified non- _ 
Ts agreement has evolved as to the limitations and_ directive type of interview. At the beginning of 4 
_ advantages of these two methods, there is still © each interview the confidentiality of data ob- 
b iP * need for systematic research into the relative - tained from any one person was again stressed. Sed 
_ merits of these two methods of data collection The questionnaires were given from January 
‘ _ for various: situations and problems. For example, 28 to February 6, 1948; the interviews were 
z investigations have shown that the ques- taken from March 27 through May 12, 1948. "a 
_ tionnaire is at least as satisfactory as the one- In order to compare replies given to questions 
time interview where culturally taboo subjects rs on the fixed alternative questionnaire with those 
are under -study.2 ‘given in the personal interview, it was necessary 
The objective of this methodological note match employee’s questionnaire and 
to indicate some limited research findings con- 


interview. matching was done _ essentially — 
_ cerning the consistency of employees’ — _ by hand on the basis of ten background ques- 
obtain ed from an open-ended interview and a tions which were asked ‘on both forms. These 
fixed alternative questionnaire to two types - _ questions were: name of department and work 
: (a) those concerning their personal group, job title, number of dependents, wages, 
background characteristics, and (b) those «Sex, marital» status, age, length of service, 
concerning their feelings about three aspects of — length « of service in n other companies, and edu-— 
heir job situations. cation. The answers to the 
The findings presented here are from a larger -coded, with a total of « over 50 setae a, 


factions | employees i in an obtained difficult, and we were only wre to. 
from their work After intensive, ex match 44 per of the _ interviews taken. 


“given to all the employees of the company; to ‘the | ten items. For remaining 
a _ 28 per cent which were matched, the patterns ae 

employees in in extremely high and lo low morale responses were not identical. These interviews 
differed from their matched ques 


‘and interview were different, only three ques- from ¢ one to three questions, but the patterns of 


tions were common 1 to both instruments. “were sufficiently distinctive 
cause of this w that the interviews — 


The questions f for which ‘there were 4 


1 Paul | F. Lazarsfeld, “The Controversy Over De- 
tailed Interviews—An Offer for Negotiation,” Pub- were mainly length of service in other companies, — 


lic Opinion Quarterly, 8 (Spring 1944), pp. 38-60. * wages, education, andr number of | dependents. vixe Cree a 
7 


Daniel Katz, “Good and Bad Practices in Atti- Because there were differences in the degree 


v= 


tude Surveys in Industrial Relations,” Proceedings ia of assurance we had for the various matches, the a ; 


of the I Industrial Re- employees classified into’ three groups 


Marie Jahoda, Morton and Stuart ‘depending upon the confidence we had c concern- 
& Research Methods in Social Relations, New , ing the accuracy of the match. . The first group 
York: The Dryden Press, 1951. Esp. Ch. 6, “Data r consisted of those n matches in which we had a 

- Collection: The Questionnaire and Interview Ap- — good degree of assurance. It was made up of 


Albert Ellis, Questionnaire Versus Interview 
| iy Methods | in the Study of Human Love ‘Relation-_ questionnaires, and which 4 were from p people in 


Ships,” American Review, 12 (October, small work groups where there was large” 
1947), pp. 541-53. variety of patterns of background 
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second group, at bout which we were less repli es Ww 
certain, was composed of interviews which questionnaire pare: noted, 
differed the questionnaires on from one on 1 examination of the correlational scatter lots, 


; Fd - people in small work groups where there was a - interview at either the same point on the scale 


large variety of patterns of personal character- they themselves checked or one category 
3 istics. The third group, about which we were ‘more satisfied. Therefore we also used a measure — J 
least certain, was made up of of interviews which representing the number of replies the major 


perfectly with the ‘questionnaires, on the one adjacent to 


background characteristics were virtually the the questionnaire and t the interview fora 
same. Our analyses were run separately for these "general measure of group consistency on cor- 
7 three groups until it was found that our rela- __ responding questions. Analyses were made for — 


tionships held for each of the groupings. different groups of _employees—according 


wording and alternatives, were compared work and work level. 
in terms of the responses to the questionnaire summary our findings 1 were as follows: 
the interview: The correlation coefficients indicated that 
i. atone: “How good is your supervisor at tionnaive response was related t ‘larit 
handling people?” questio a similarity 


Ver 
os raat —“Excellent” . . . to — _» of wording of the questions. The questions which — 


on (five ‘gRernatives) a4 


‘Three questions, alike (but not identica!) in 1 certainty of match sex and age, and wie 


were nearly identical in wording on the two 


is he han- forms—concerning how § good the employee's 


Very good” . 3a to. “Much highest product moment correlation coefficient. 
below average” (five step code) ‘Table 1 shows the relationship between 
2. Questionnaire: “Now, considering your job replies obtained by interviews and those given 
a whole, how like by employees on their questionnaires. The 


—“Like it very much”. . 
“Don’t like it at all” (five al- BF, 


ternatives) The second pair of questions, similarly worded 


4 Blow well do you like your not identical, gave a coefficient of .50; and 


to... “Strong dislike very Considering the percentage of people on 


dissatisfied.” (five step code) the major diagonal, and the major diagonal plus 


Questionnaire: “How do ou feel about the 
Progress you have in * depend more on the context in which the 
company up to now?” 
“Very satisfied” tion was asked rather than the exact ‘wording. — 
“ Very dissatisfied” (five The first two sets of questions were asked in 
tives) same general contexts on the two forms and 
Coding lo gave about the same percentage of people on 
14 “How "respondent feels about these two. measures. There were 39° per cent 
ae how things have worked out 3 on the major diagonal and 67 per cent on the — 
far.” This dimension was derived major diagonal plus the one adjacent for the 
- from answers to questions asked — questions on how good the supervisor is at han- 


_ about early job aspirations and dling people (see Table 1). For the questions | sa 


present job in relation ~ them. 
satisfied” , about liking for the job, the 


“Very dissatisfied” percentages were 43 ‘per cent and 67 ‘per cent 
remaining “questions, referring to 

about past "progress, asked in 

contexts on the two forms—on one form the 


several ways. First, each employee's 


on the questionnaire was s compared to his answer question: was in the area of feelings a about 
on the corresponding question in the interview. chances for promotions "progress the 
degree e of similarity was shown company, ‘on the other it was in the area of 
product | moment coefficients and (2) | by compu- “past and present work aspirations progress. 
tation of the percentages of employees whose percentages of people v were found on the 
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TEACHING 
diagonals for these ‘Per cent” and wa was shown to be satisfied on the 
per cent, respectively, Considering the ‘distributions as a whole, and 
a. Degree of agreement also es to be — dichotomizing the alternatives into those who 
lated to the type of work, with white collar — were pro-con or satisfied and those who were 
eople showing greater relative agreement than — not satisfied, a a pattern emerged of ‘the relation- 
blue collar workers. This was borne out especially Ship between the questionnaire roe 
y Pe. - major view. There wa was a for man 
1. ABOUT THE SUPERVISOR 


terview: 
(your 
at — Very “Moderately Below Below 
Good «Average Average Average Total 


Pep 
— 
vat 
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*Less than 0, per r cent. 
diagonal and the major diagonal the one of ‘those ‘that felt. 
sle ¢ ofr He adjacent. The correlation coefficients also showed — their opinion was best “expressed by the middle 
plus this but to a lesser degree. category in the questionnaire to have their re- 
gpa re Comparison o of the percentage distributions plies to the interview question ‘coded into one 
— from interviews and agree: , using the of the two wo satisfied categories Sor the 2 interview 
rding. two 0 satisfied categories, showed a consistently — 
‘There was consistently lower n 
ced smaller difference between the ‘two forms a consiste tly lower percentage of 


og white collar “workers "than 1 for blue collar people in the middle “category in the interview 3 
Table 3 below) every than in ‘the questionnaire. When the dissatisfied 
but one (where the difference was of one per- 


centage point), the interview a more satisfied 


Ar more than blue pe em-— in the interview than in the 
saad __ “very dissatisfied” people in the question- 


is 4. Perhaps: the most significant r elationship_ C naire were also coded as being less dissatisfied on 
found is that the interview yielded larger per- the basis ¢ 


centages of more satisfied people than the ques- ae a Dividing the respondents on certainty of © 


tionnaire in almost all situations, that is, both: a 
‘taking the group as a whole and dividing i it i. match gave ‘little additional information. The 
several groups by important groups showed consistent differences 


; Analyses showed that of those replies ; which © 
rere not the same on the questionnaire and analysis or the. percentage “analysis, 


the interview, by far the greater proportion was ‘Two points are evident from this limited an 
found to be more satisfied on the interview than than com comparison of these two methods « of data a collec- . 
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2. COMPARISON | OF | REPLirs By TyPE OF ‘Worx 


White oliar 
diagonal 


Carefully tooled, anonymous question- 


we difficulties in attempting to compare the re-_ _naires, as indicated i in this analysis, can produce 
sponses _ from these two methods of collecting a different picture of how the ane e sees 
data. It is obvious from the results of this hi 
ae study that it is not safe to rely on ships with others (especially with his rs 
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+. 
precoded background questions to provide the from that obtained from a interview using 


basis for matching questionnaires and interviews open-ended questions. 


from employees. This, seems to be true even if Answering a questionnaire and “being: ‘inter- 


bs 
Taste 3. COMPARISON OF THE Two SATISFIED CATEGORIES PERCENTAGE 


ter- Question- Question- Inter- Question: 
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well doy 
you feel = 
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NOTES ON RESEARCH AND TEACHING _ 


“help to interpret the ‘findings of this in 
many y factors ster to ‘the addition to the degree of anonymity perceived 


setting which might affect the in _the situation by the > employee. he limited = 


of anonymity which the employee perceives in the conditions of a single-time survey to ee 
the situation. This: is consistent with the dif- tablish rapport may be an important factor 
erence we found in the answers given by | blue militating against a full expression of private 
workers to the two We sentiments in an ‘industrial interview. 
fin alternative answers to a a question on a paper and 
than white collar workers. They have pencil questionnaire—ranging from highly 
s more reason to prefer an anonymous situation — able to highly unfavorable responses—may cone 
a for the free | expression of their attitudes than tribute to greater freedom on the part of the 
1% hite collar workers, An equally plausible in- Subject to express asocial ¢ or antisocial feelings. — 
terpretation which would account for these Sound methodological research into the 
findings is that the blue-collar workers were ferences between these two methods of data 
convinced that the questionnaires" were ‘really collection needs to be made. The relevant 
_ Senymons, while the white-collar workers were social psychological factors need to be identi- _ 
not convinced that the questionnaire was any ar and the effects of measured singly and 
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Two COMMENTS ON W. S. ROBINSON’S 

Bic. LOGICAL STRUCTURE OF the probability of discovering negative evidence 


© 


Ale 


To the Editor: of cases when this is obviously not the 
ficient manner of seeking negative evidence. 


x 


the inventor of “analytic induction” or for view- representative sample as a sine qua non of scien- 
ing it t as a method designed to replace statistical tific method, forgetting that it is generally not. 
(or enumerative induction). Znaniecki involved in experiments in the physical : sciences, 


which may be described as an instance in which a4 


rats ANALYTIC INDUCTION” is very high if the theory is fundamentally 
of “ida, wrong. There is no point to the random selection | 


“Logical 
charact 


chief 
structu 


"the inventor is no reason for regarding Znaniecki as “4s Robinson has over-stressed the statistically | @ 


is only one of a host of philosophers and scien- Galileo, for r example, did not use 


a ~ ; who have tried to describe the logic of samples (in Robinson’s sense) of “objects” 
causal analysis, and Robinson’s insistence on his studies of falling bodies and I doubt if any. 


viewing Znaniecki’ Ss statements as original has ever criticized him for it. use of 


and authoritative description of the method, has 3 samples or specimens should be viewed i ‘in ‘terms — 
“no point. The - fundamental idea t that the cause of — of their function in the investigation, not in 

i phenomenon is that complex of conditions, Or terms of rules for the sake of rules. — 
that process, without which the phenomenon — * The difficulty in Robinson’s idea that ae 

cannot occur and in the presence of which it: ticians should formulate and test causal theories 
never fails to occur, is a very old one. A well of the type indicated by the four-celled table % 
known formulation of it was made by John 4 rests upon the fact that before a causal process _ 


Robinson’s discussion better than Znaniecki’s. fj js ‘difficult, for example, to handle the mi 


Mill, and Mill's formulation fits into can be handled statistically, it must be known, 
_ Thus, the method of difference, as described by = (or cause) of cancer statistically. . The trick in 


_ Mill, takes care of the two zero cells in —— | ths «< case. is to find out what they | are (or what 


son’s four celled table which Znaniecki is alleged 
itis), and this involves ‘ ‘analytic induction”, No 
have overlooked. However, Mill also was not buat? 
te method he insists more firmly than the statisticians 
Since analytic induction, or causal analysis, is _ themselves that statistical corre 

older as a formal method than enumerative - 


tors are not causal in nature. Statistical indians: 
- induction, there can be no question of its replac- and methods may and do contribute to causal 
_ ine the latter. There is also no point in fusing analysis s but this does not mean that statistical — 
the two types of reasoning since each has a dif- analysis is causal analysis. 
fen function to — and each : ap plies ia, terete are a few other minor points: (a) Rob fe 
n of of “essentiality” 
clearly beside the point since he fails to n 


at de 7 ion, is under considera 
the logic of causal wer tion; (b) the ‘argument that definitions may 

The principle we legitimately be altered solely to exclude negative 

eases to test a t _ cases is incorrect since this would | lead to simple 


discovering decisive negative evidence should be he 3 
tautology and would make it unnecessary ever 
to revise a theory because of negative « evidence; 


= ~The investigator who has a working © 

hypothesis concerning his data becomes aware of 

~ in order to emphasize uncertainty and 
‘ “square analytic induction with what Robinson 


= areas of critical importance. If his theory 

is false or inadequate he knows that its weak- 
nesses will be most clearly and quickly exposed if _‘Fefers “the probabilistic approach of mod- 
he proceeds to the investigation of these critical science” ’ the word “probably” ‘should be 
areas. This involves going out of one’s way to inserted or understood as a ‘part of “universals, 
negating evidence. In ‘the physical sci- which would then take form “probably yall S 
note that all of the comments are on 
ar of December 19 1951, PP. eS the negative side. This is because there is no 
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point in dwelling on the many y aspects of Robin- achiengbentia, | the different. types of personality, 


gon’s article with which I hiagree M family constellations, and the position ¢ of the 
R. mot er in the family, among other _ criteria, 


di ity would be far more important than sex, ethnic 
In iana niversi 


group, occupation, 1, and the like. Furthermore, the 

the Characterization of a type simultaneously c: creates 
‘To the limits the universe of cases. 
In W. S. Robinson’s The argument 

Logical Structure of Analytic Induction”, the ‘limitation sometimes may lead to the problem 


haracterization of the pattern of analytic induc- of Sermamating “essential” 8 ntecedents and con- : 


‘derived d type-process or type-sequence, Since the logical argument seems to me to be somewhat 
chief concern of Robinson’s paper was with the overemphasized for inductive analysis. For the Tes 
_ structure of a centralized hypothesis, its means very techniques of sifting and selecting “ essen- 7 ar 
Bs of validation and its bearing upon probability — tial” from ‘ ‘accidental” "sequences, es, and sequences» 
theory, I believe it pertinent to extend the dis- which are explicitly stated, heuristic and subject * aad 
by ‘commenting upon the the bearing which to re-check are not quite same as static 
deviant or negative instances have u upon typology — philosophical ‘ te “essences” . The ontological argu- 
as well as upon tl the technical aspects of analytic ment, perhaps, can be ‘directed more effectively 
induction. deductively analytic formulations which 
‘The limited universal is primarily an explana- - use empirical inquiries to fit the initial theories, — Fe 
tory proposition which covers a specific category which do not state how the formulations were - 
of cases, each of which in turn is a specimen of derived and which frequently explain away ex: 
type. In terms of this limited universal the ceptions. ‘Yet even t these deductive formulations, 
instances which do n not fit the working which range from Simmel’s contributions to 
hypothesis do not always or necessarily invali- - theories of class and caste, have been extremely — ei 
date the hypothesis and do not always or neces- useful and illuminating in understanding social aa . 
Se require the modification of the hypothesis — processes. (I am aware that Mr. Robinson did — 


except to indicate e explicitly i its limitations. For touch on deductive analysis, but am 


quents may result from their differential associa- 
tion with other delinquents. If some Analytic induction can be related to probabil- 
4 become delinquent because of other influences— — ity theory in another way than the one men- poe 
eg. the mass media of ‘communication—these _ tioned in the / paper, namely by measuring the 
: ‘exceptions do not invalidate the first hypothesis intensity « or celerity with which a given conse- — 
~ but merely limit its inclusiveness to a type. The quent: follows a given antecedent. To take Linde- kg 
‘Negative cases become the bases for a different smith’s study again, it can be shown that some 
7 type and a different explanatory proposition * = subjects acquire more readily than others the i 
a the investigator w wanted to make his hypothesis _ insight between the withdrawal distress and the oom 
ia fit the exceptions, , this would be another method- us use of the opiate to relieve the withdrawal dis- 4 : a 
{' ological aspect of his problem, which Robinson a tress. This interval can be measured and it might 4 
Ae has emphasized, but his method would be sound show that medical patients might be slower in 


if he limited his hypothesis to a type. ‘Even in acquiring this insight than drug users who > asso- y 
Lindesmith’s study, two types are found—the ciate with other addicts. 
habituated drug user the addicted drug user. I am further impressed that in the 
_ Lindesmith, of course, concentrated on the gen e: _ to integrate the method of analytic induction 


sis of the addicted drug user, probability theory the partly explicit sug- 


In this light, the discussion of the problem of gestion is that the former can be strengthened __ 
: Sampling becomes somewhat puzzling. Certainly, and reinforced by the latter. Logically, this may 
diverse particulars are necessary to formulate a be quite true, but there are technical considera- a es 
- type but apart from the random selection of tions which reveal that the gap between them 

- diverse particulars, it seems that the ‘ “sample” can be wide. In pi point of fact, the emphasis in s 


2 } desired varies with the type of phenomena contemporary social science is such that students 


are on =| 


re is 


‘Studied. Too often, the categories of thinking — become sophisticated in. the theory and tech- 
among those persons who emphasize probability niques of statistical probability and rather naive 
such that sampling is thought of in terms of the techniques—e.g. unstructured inter- 
demographic criteria; these criteria may be at views for familiarity with a given set of phenom- 
best incidental to the desired diversity demanded — ena, structured interviews in real-life situations, 
the phenomena | studied. For example, if interviews—which are neces- 
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quently regard inductive analysis as a prelude to tion not upen ‘sampling 
4 probability analysis and overlook the importance (CE. W.E. Johnson, Logic, v. 3, ch. 2). Ont 
Po a the former. Moreover, analytic induction is _ other hand, I regard induction as problemat 
amenable to the individual investigator if it is analytic induction, and since I dif- 
while probability analysis is conducive to team fered with I to 0 
“Tesearch. For one requisite of the 


Ginually* “carry” his hypothesis in the process of that “causal” analysis is both | Prior to and more 
_ his interviews and determine how it stands up in 
the interviews. In addition, he can formulate his smith, says” that ‘ 
on relatively few but widely diversi- process can be handled it must be 
a fied « cases and he can actively seek exceptions to 4 known” by the ‘use of | analytic induction. Ih 
. os working hypothesis. Thus his research be- similar vein, Weinberg distinguishes between 
| 3 “comes | an ongoing process in which the hypothe- — what he calls “inductive analysis” and “probabil- _ 
and the obtained facts continually interact. In. analysis.’ 4 
studies, usually, the hypothesis is 3 These comments seem to me to raise againthe 
___ revised, refined or discarded after all the facts old (and I had thought resolved) controversies _ Le 
are in and hence these studies have a terminal to the case method VERSUS the ‘statistical 
character. To be sure, there are exceptions and method, or causal analysis VERSUS. ‘statistical 
o——~ among the more circumspect research- y, analysis. To my mind, both the intensive analysis 
ers in statistical probability theory but usually bi of a single case and a statistical analysis of the 
difference mentioned obtains. same problem are complementary means of try- 


ing to do the same thing. They function bes 


Kirson WwW together, but at least the logic underlying thei 


ion of Kendall and Lazarsfeld 
accounting for statistical 
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= Some of of ‘Mill's method of difference. I believe 
from differential emphasis. Analytic induction these two approaches to be complementary, | not 
_ stated by Znaniecki is not the analytic induction — competitive. In this limited space, however, e 
st stated by Sutherland and neither of these is the cannot do more than s state my Position and let 
£ analytic induction practiced by Lindesmith. My > te at that. My one " Misgiving about both the 
paper therefore presents a multiplex account of “causal” and the “statistical” ’ approaches is 
ee induction with emphasis in one place _ neither gives due regard as used to the function K. 
- ‘upon Znaniecki, in another place upon Suther- of theory in the determination of relevant vari- Se 
land, and in still another place upon Lindesmith. | ables and hypotheses as to connections bet 
A case in point is Lindesmith’s and Weinberg’s them. 
_ objection to my emphasis upon sampling. My sg (3) Lindesmith and Weinberg do not touch 
reference here was to Znaniecki’s insistence that upon a problem which I did not discuss but 
analytic induction provided absolute and certain — which I think should be raised—the problem of © 
4 fe proof of the relation under study. Sutherland, | Whether analytic induction leads to a causal 
_ Lindesmith, and Cressey properly repudiated this explanation of a phenomenon or merely to a 
: 4 claim, but since Znaniecki is often quoted as the — + definition of the phenomenon, or rather the cir- 
ea ultimate authority upon analytic induction and ‘cumstances under which it does one or the pee" 
ee others discuss it rather cursorily, I felt it neces- It has been said, for example, that Lindesmith — 
sary to emphasize this point. did not explain opiate addiction but merely de- 
“ye I am of course aware that | representative fined it. I did not discuss this question because 
sa mpling i is often inefficient or unnecessary even nn I could not find an answer to it, but I believe — 
within a probabilistic frame of reference, e.g., in n that our understanding of what analytic induc- a 
- =e regressions in a bivariate population. — tion really means will be considerably furthered A 
am also aware that science got along very ery well when it is answered. 
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OF THE COMMITTEE ON For First Vice-President 


NOMINATIONS Al AND ELECTIONS" Herbert Blumer, Thomas McCormick 
To the President nt of ‘the American Sociological For Second Vice- President 


Chairman of the on Nomina- For on Publications — 


tions and Elections, I submit herewith the report B. Hollingshead, Edgar A. Schuler 


of the Committee, giving the results of the elec- Council 
tion of officers of the American Sociological 


Philip M. Rudolf Heberle, Guy 4 
Johnson, Calvin FL Schmid, William H. 


first ballot, with instructions, was sent to Sewell, 
the members of the Nominating Committee on = ewell, Raymond F. Sletto, Nathan L. ee 
December 5, 1951. Instructions were to nominate Whetten, Kimball Young 


4 persons for each office except the Council, and One thousand sixty-cigh -eight | ballots va validated by 
‘to nominate 8 for the Council. is OF BRAM the specifications of the Constitution were re- 

The returns from this ballot yielded 28 names ceived by May1l. 
President- Elect, 39 names for Harry Alpert and Conrad Taeuber were tellers 
a President, 40 names for Second Vice- President, for all ballots except for the final count, when ae 
. 491 names f for Committee on Publications, and 730 _ Dr. Taeuber asked to be relieved because he was dey ro 
names for Members of the Council. nominated for one of the offices. Dr. Alpert en- 
‘There were, of course, a number of duplicates, — listed the services of 10 members of the Wash- __ 
4 but approximately 175 different members of the ington Sociological Society, a Chapter of in i 
4 a Society were nominated for one or the other American Sociological Society, to assist in the ee 
offices this first ballot. final count which was made on May 3. The re- 


The second ballot was to the of the Chairman of the Nominating Com- 


the and the ofices was the results: 
were ‘that each member of the Nominating Com- President-Elect 
mittee was to vote preferentially for 2 = = — 


Florian Znaniecki 


numbering his votes 1 and 2, and for the Coun- First Vice- “President 
cil, to vote for 4 members, numbering his votes 
The third was sent to members of the Berard 
Nominating Committee on January 25, 1952, ‘Publications 
with the 4 highest ranking nominees for each 
4 office except the Council, and the 12. highest 
x Because e the returns from the third ballot Philip M. Hauser 
yielded ties for both President- Elect and First 4 Guy B. Johnson Aes 
4 Vice-President, a fourth ballot was sent to the Calvin F. Schmid 


members of the Nominating Committee on Feb- Kimball 


or President-Elect Chairman, Committee on Nominations 
itirim A. Sorokin, Florian Znaniecki y 
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ty Medical College) ; Secretary- treasurer, E. 
is ‘sponsoring ; a six weeks’ course on “The Medico- Borgatta (Laboratory of Social Relations, Harvard — 
_ psychological and Social Study of Offenders,” to be _ University). ” “he elected council of the society con 
given September 15 to November 1, at the Inter- sists of twelve Fellows; the fields of Psychiatry, 
_ national Childhood Center, Chateau de Longchamps, — Psychology and Sociology are equally represented on 
the council. Persons interested in further information 
Mornings will be devoted to lectures and discus-_ should communicate with the secretary-treasurer. 
Pa and agencies or to laboratory exercises, clinics, etc. — 


judges, functionaires or practitioners in the correc- representative on its council is Dorothy 
tional field, and persons possessing advanced degrees — Thomas. A joint session on history and sociology in 


in medicine, letters, law or science. _ Knowledge of — ‘the study of urbanism will be held at the Atlantic a: 


French is necessary. The faculty is _ European and ‘City convention this September. co 


a 


ecialists. The tuition fee is 5,000 francs. 
P ahd Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of the 


n Pinatel, General- -secretary of the International Budget late in March issued “Standards for Statis 


Society of Criminology, 28 avenue de Friedland, tical Surveys,” a 10-page multilithed document pre 
Paris VIIIe, France. ‘senting recommendations for the planning and con 
duct of statistical surveys. 
7 ve a embodied in these standards were developed by the 
a = Philosophical Society makes Bureau of the Budget in consultation with the sta- 
grants for expenses to individuals engaged in re- "tistical agencies of the Federal Government. ‘They . 
search in the physical sciences, the biological sci- 


ences, the social sciences, and the humanities. The 


‘ye, 
Committee ‘ment 1 agencies and in those conducted under Govern 
namely, in October, December, February, April, an i ment sponsorship by contracting organizations. = ae 


a An application may be made at "ot. time and — x _ The introduction to the document defines what is 
_will be considered at the next meeting o on Com- meant by a “statistical survey” and also defines and © 
ay “mittee if received a month in advance. Information : illustrates types of data collections for which the = 


concerning grants and application forms may standards have only limited ‘relevance. Topics cov- 
obtained from the Executive Office of the Society, elves include: 


South Fifth Street, 6, purpose of the survey, to other surveys or 


Th he American of Group Psycho- spondents, extent of coverage, frequency and timing, 
and Psychodrama held its Tenth Annual method of collection, consideration of nonsampling 
‘Meetings in New York, May 16, 17 and 18. The _ errors, standard definitions and classifications, proc- _ 


Papers _Tead were representative of research and essing and interpretation of the data, allowance fo 


"experience on a national and cross-disciplinary pretests and follow-ups, comparison with data from 
basis. A “model” constitution patterned after those other: sources, proposed calendar, cost estimates; 
2M now in use in other professional societies was ac- the questionnaire and accompanying instructions; 
cepted. - Among other things, the constitution pro- a pretests; follow-ups; development of the casi 
vides for rotation of offices and classification of i plan for. partial coverage surveys; supervision of | 
membership (Fellows, members, associates). Mem- field enumeration; manuals and other = 
bership requirements are, generally, an M.D. or for the conduct of the survey; progress and cost 
~e Ph. D. (psychology, sociology or related fields) and 5 reporting; and preparation and publication. of the 
a minimum of one year of experience in research or final report. 
practice with Group Psychotherapy. Provision is Copies of “Standards” for Statistical Surveys” 
made for meeting membership requirements on an may be obtained from the Publications Unit, Bureau 
experience basis. New members must have the spon- of the Budget, 
 sorship of at least two ‘members in good standing. 


ae Serious students may apply for associate member- Eastern Sociological Society. The 22nd one 
' ship, but must get the ¢ sponsorship of at least one nual meeting of the Society was held at the Haver- 
ford College campus on April 5-6, 1952. A presi- 

a. Officers. of the ‘society are: President, J. L. dential address” was delivered by Jessie Bernard. — 

Moreno s Four section meetings were held, dealing with the 


The American Studies ‘Association is anew 


ce ua The course is limited to 25 students and is open to society for the study of American civilization. The _ 
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‘family, ond in sociological research, midwest section of the Society for Anthro- 
- recent developments in sociological research. “Three — The basic theme of the meeting was “Sociology adc 
additional sections were devoted to reports on cur- i in Relation to Other Disciplines.” President Wie = 
: Wilbert E. on “The Place of Social Structure in the —— 
’ Moore, ehtad Ira De A. Reid, vice-president; _ tion of Land Use: Some Implications for a Theory 
and Vincent Whitney, treasurer. A. B. Hollingshead _ of Urban Ecology.” David Riesman, one of the guest 
F was elected to the Executive Committee, and Jessie speakers, presented a paper on “The American Es 
Harvard ‘Sociological — were elected for the year 1952-53: 
dent; an aro heppard, secretary-treasurer. 
ntedon fental Health Research. An interdisciplinary 1953 ‘meetings will be held at Ohio 
the leadership of Talcott Parsons, Urie Bronfenbren- Executive Committee will 
ner, and Alfred Stanton, immediately following easibility of publishing a regional journal devoted 
‘ 


new meetings of the American Sociological Society. This the | = 
is the last of a series of interdisciplinary work con- the region, which covers Indiana, Kentucky, Michi- 


Ohio, th f 
Dorothy ferences in mental health research which are being Wes io, the ‘Pennsyl — 


ology conducted under a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health to the National Training 1s aw 

Laboratory in Group Development. The general acifie Society hel its annual 
objective is “to stimulate research in mental health at The preside of Californiaon 
of the 4 through the collaborative study of how the concepts ‘Pril 4 and 5 e presidentia address wes - 
Statise methods of relevant disciplines may be better 
understood and used. from the “meeting will be published as 
nd con- o _ The conference is concerned with the analysis of 3 of the Pacific Sociological Society, 1952. Persons liv : 
sdatienh : specific research projects, consideration “of effective ing outside the Pacific area may subscribe to the 
| by the methods for carrying on research when an inter- 
the sta- ey disciplinary approach seems indicated and of ways . ubscriptions shou d be mai ed to Ralp — 
t. ‘They to meet the difficulties which arise, and the ques- 4 
practice, tions relevant to mental health, 
Govern- Highlights of particular interest sociologists 
Govern- . _ will be presented at a meeting of the American ' 
Sociological Society on September 3. Conference re- Ralph treasurer; 
whatis | ports will be available through: Work Conferences and ernon Davies, editor. Leonard Broom was, 
in Mental Health Research, 1201 16th Street, N.W., elected representative to the Council of the American 

; Sociological Society, and Ray E. Baber, Glenn A. 


lich the | Washington 6, D.C. je 


q 


Robert W. O’Brien, and Paul Wallin were elected 
include: The Midwest Sociological Society its of the Advisory 
veys orf annual meeting in Ames, Iowa, at Iowa State Col- 
lan—re lege, March 20-22. Featured speakers at the annual The Social Research Council i is : 
timing, dinner meeting were Edward J. Sparling, President sponsoring a ‘small, group ‘compile the 
| Roosevelt College and Lauren K. Soth of the of the 
s, proce Moines Register. literature o e various social sciences lists o 
problems, extracts from sources, and references to 
pany te Officers for next year are as follows: Donald O. sources that illustrate varieties of uses of -mathe- — 
ta from Covi William ‘Sewell, first vice- 
mates; | 
uctions; 
ampling 
ision of 


_ to provide mathematicians with material for use in 
ll Atwood, past president. The texts and courses designed for social scientists, to 
ructions ‘g the American Sociological Society is Thomas D. : indicate the general dimensions of the mathematical 
nd cost Blot members of the research committee are training appropriate for students of the social sci- 
a : Doulas Marshal, chairman, c. E. Lively, and Paul | MN ences now and in the future, and to facilitate the 
|‘ J. Campisi; Paul Meadows is editor of the Midwest study of mathematics by social scientists for i 
urveys” | Sociologist ; and members of the Executive Commit- courses are not available. 
‘Bureau | tee representing the various ‘states: are William This Committee solicits suggestions from the 4 
Byron, David M. ‘various areas concerned. They should be sent to a 


“Marston McCluggage, Professor William G. Madow, Chairman, 
Elio D. Monachesi, C. E. Lively, George L. Wilbur, on the Mathematical Training of Social Scientists, 
Courtney B. Cleland Cyril Baker Library, Hanover, New Hampshire, up to 
0 August 15; and tl thereafter University of Il 
annual meeting at Michigan State College, East “held its 


April 25 and 26, in cooperation with the annual meeting in Dallas, liand12, 
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Research Service for a continuation of the 
ana State men included these sections: acer on Strengths in Mental Health. Following are com- _ 
and criminology, family relations, minority groups, mittee members working on this project: Bean 
ecology and regionalism, and urban sociology. _ Gibson, Robert Hicks, Charles P. Loomis, Joe D, 
Officers elected for 1952-53 are: Marion B. Mills, Raymond Scheele, Gregory Stone William 
Smith, president; Kenneth Evans, vice-president; _ Thomas, John Useem, Ruth Useem, and Chandler 

Firey, associate editor of the Southwester Social Emilio Willems, professor of sociology and 
" Science Quarterly. Franz Adler and Sigurd Johansen — __ anthropology, Vanderbilt University, and Dr. Hiram — 

elected members of the Executive Committee, J. Friedsam, North Texas State College, will be 
and Harry E. Moore, representative to the Council Visiting professors in the 1952 summer session. —_ i 
of the American Sociological Society. © === | Wayne Rohrer has been appointed assistant 
The Society published the papers presented at professor of sociology in research and extension a 
the 1951 meeting under the title “Proceedings of University of | Mary! 
mittee appointed to publish the 1951 “Proceedings, Branch. 
as well as the papers of the 1952 meeting, was — ‘The Department of Sociology announces the ap- 


up of Leonard Carl and ‘Sandor pointment of Dr. John H. Mabry as assistant _pro- 


te accept ‘a position at the University of New 


University of A rizona. ‘sii Mexico. Dr Dr. Gus Turbeville is Head of the the depart- 


Fesearch center, which will concentrate on the In- ment. 
‘the Southwest, has been authorized as 
a part of the Department of Anthropology under Dr. - University of North Carolina. Katherine i 
_ _Em'l W. Haury. The new organization, which will _ Jocher was elected President of the North Carolina 4 4 
3 e commence its work on July 1, 1952, will be called _ Conference for Social Service for 1952-53 at the | 
the Bureau of Ethnic Research with Dr. William H. annual meeting in Charlotte, heehee, ee 
_ Kelly as director. Beyond the establishment of a cen- - Rupert B. Vance was President of the Population ec 
tral information office and research facility, the Association of America for the year 1951-52. His ren 
4 _ bureau plans to conduct field studies on the various — _ presidential address, “Is Theory for Demographers?” 
Arizona reservations and, as a joint undertaking | was given at the annual meeting in Princeton, New by, 
oe with the regular teaching staff of the University, Jersey, April 19, 1952. Professor Vance will teach — 
a establish a graduate student field program in ethnol- a at Harvard University in July and August 1952, 
and applied anthropology. Daniel O. Price was elected to the Board of 


=~ 


_ The establishment of the bureau is a recognition _ Directors of the Population Association of Americ . 
a oie of the importance of the Southwest as a | center for at the recent meeting in Princeton. <r ROE | Be Beaces 
research and student training and the need for William Noland is spending the ‘major r part include 
Aas greater knowledge of modern Indi an life i in connec- of the summer at Dartmouth College as a member — f 


and Source Materials for the mathematical 

of social scientists. The project is sponsored 
by the Social Science Research Council. = ae 


di tied in Indianapolis on March 15, 1952 at the age 
s of 72 and was buried in Northfield, Minnesota. He ~ a Northwestern University. Dr. Irene Taeuber 
was professor of sociology at Carleton College from — of the Princeton University Office of Population — 

1928-1950. After his retirement he taught for one Research lectured on “Some Critical Problem Areas 2 

year at Hanover College in Indiana. He was among in World Population,” under the sponsorship of the a ta prepare 

the pioneers in rural sociology. He published Ele- _ ‘Department of Sociology. Professor Van =a in 193: 
ve ments of Rural Sociology and Rural Economics in has directed the Joint Social Science course this 
1914, Readings in Rural Sociology in 1919, ae year, will be on the staff of the Institute for Human © 

contributed to a volume, Society under Analysis * besnacarag at the University of Kansas City this oy 


Professor M Cease of the sociology at College. 
year in the summer sessions at the Southern California. Dr. 
University of Harvey J. Locke, associate professor of sociology, 
will deliver the 20th annual research lecture for the 
Southern California Graduate School next year. 
presented on April 9, 1952, with one of the Lord 
and “Taylor Awards of one thousand dollars, in C. ‘Lehmann is in 
Pe recognition a his studies in bh in human behavior. Germany on a sabbatical leave, teaching and advis- 


pe on matters of program and curriculum at the 
Mh tute of Mental Health of the United ‘States Health — jn Scot'and, working on a study of John Millar, an 


Service has made a grant of $23, 463 to the Social sociologist. 
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Germany, range including but not confined to sociological 
A ugust 28, 1897, and died in Buffalo at the close theory, the sociology of intellectual life, social — e 
= ofa public address on May 3, 1952. He came to organization, urbanism, human ecology, race re 
the United States in 1911. After graduating from lations, and planning. He believed that sound = a 
the Omaha (Nebraska) High School he entered sociological theory had value— only as it 
the University of Chicago as a premedical stu- tributed to the understanding of the reality of d 
dent in 1916, Transferring to sociology he re- social life and was validated by it. ve 
_ ceived his A. B. degree in 1919. For three years His contributions to sociological literature as 
he was director, delinquent boys’ division, of author, co- -author, and editor include The City, ws fy 
} ; ry the Personal Service Bureau, Chicago. Retuming 19 1925, The Ghetto, 1928, Our Cities: Their Role 
& to the University for graduate work he obtained in 1 the National Economy, 1937, Urban Govern- ae 
a his M.A. in 1925 and his Ph.D. in 1926. ment, 1938, Urban Planning and Land Policies, ° 
i Since 1926 Dr. Wirth served as a member « of 1939, Contemporary Social Problems, 1939, A 
a the staff of the Department of | Secletegy with Decade of Social Science Research, 1940, Local 
Community Fact Book, 1945. The subjects of 
Tulane University a as assistant 1928 few of his numerous journal articles—American 
aa associate professor 1929, and abroad as a - sociology 1927-47, consensus and mass com- 
Social Science Research Fellow for study | in munication, human ‘ecology, social disorganiza- 
ia Europe in 1930-31. He was assistant professor tion, urbanism as a way of life—indicate the 
‘a in 1931, associate professor 1932, and professor scope and variety of his work. caeealiiinecne a 
since 1940. A member of the Social Science Re- — Louis Wirth successfully exemplified i  ¢| 
4%. search Committee ¢ of the | University from 1930- _ career the rare ability to combine the role of © 
1951, he served as secretary from 1935-47. ‘He social : scientist with that of social engineer. He 
4 was associate dean of the Social Science Division | _ made exceptional contributions to public welfare. « 
1940-48. He was acting director of the Chicago He was consultant, National Resources Planning 
4 Community Inventory 1946-47 and since 1949 Board, (1935-43; director of planning, Illinois 
chairman of the Committee on Research, Train- 
sa ing g and Education in Race Relations. His 1 mem- ident 1948-51 of the American Council o: on Race i 
in other interdeparimental committees Relations. Under his guidance the First National 


included those on Communication, Industrial Conference on Intergroup Relations was 
Relations, and Planning. ranged for Chicago, November 1947. Out of this 
Science Research Council ‘made Conference grew the National 


frequent use of his services. He was a member - Intergroup Relations Officials. He took a leading 


+ at different times of the Committees on Person- (3 part in the civic life of Chicago and Tiki Illinois and ba 
ality” and Culture, Housing Research, Culture + was constantly consulted by city and state offi- 
_ Hybrids, Fellowships, and at the time of his" = and heads of organizations on questions of | 


death | was: chairman of the Committee on Organ- city planning, crime, housing, interracial tension, 

“a ization for Research in the Social Sciences. “He — population movements, school redistricting, and oe 
ea prepared the report on the Policy of the Council — — slum clearance. He had a | strong belief in the - 
Be in 1936 which restated its objectives seek ote Vi of research findings for the shaping of. 
lined an organization of its activities. social policy and programs 
By Dr. Wirth Was active in tl in the American n Socio- Louis WwW irth left a lasting i impress as a teacher 
logical Society, serving as secretary, treasurer, upon a a generation of students. He had standards 

and Managing editor in 1931 _and president in of, performance which he exacted of and 
a 1947, He was president of t. Sociological Re- expected of others. He was dedicated to the 
Search 1937. He in ca cause: of justice “and human welfare. He was 


founders. of the International "Sociological. ad 
Society in 1949 and its first president. Ernest W. Burcess 


poe sociological interests extended over a wide University of 
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ee absolute starvation. ” Since the work 


commonly refers to a subjective state, and since 
i, 13377 rn. $4.5 50. by a strict definition nobody gets all of the food 


elements | he he ideally needs, it becomes fairly 
of scientists engaged in popular 


to paint a very black picture of a “hungr ee i 
controversy needs attention. De Castro’s book, P y P gry” (ie, 


ical pce of the supposed hare starving and world. This picture is 
a typi pie enhanced by taking garbled fi di for 
attempting to hit the headlines, raises ‘some oF pas 


decades and treating them as if they were still 

questions about ‘the role of the scien- af current. Having painted this emotionally disturb. 
~ tist in modern society. The formula for such a ing picture, he then explains its cause—imperial- i 

is to _Masquerade under the cloak and and false reasoning about population pres- 
prestige of science but to throw away, without ‘ume. And the remedy, too, is simple. Give the 

3 admitting it, all the canons of scientific logic - people of the world all the food they need by if 
evidence. Preferably the reader should abolishing imperialism and class inequality and 

scared out of his wits by careful misuse of emo- ‘by utilizing science. a 

tion-laden words judicious selection But, you may ask, 


hat about the popu 
 esed “facts”: then he should be given a . simple roblem? On this point de C 
astro has the perf 
formula kind of determinism) which P ro has the pertec 


"answer. A poor diet, he says, increases human 
4 science” provides and which, if taken into ac- ay fertility, whereas a good diet lowers te | 


count, wil enable the world to save itself and . ‘fore only ‘the. imperialistic 
enter utopia. In this 4 public is bam- think that birth control is necessary. The popula- 
 boozled into buying a set of false but emotion-_ ‘tion problem of the world can be solved by | 


: ally titillating conclusions under the comfortable feeding everybody well. By way of evidence he _ 


impression that it is buying knowledge. —— cites the experiments of Slonaker. who fou Se 4 be of 


/ ably the scientist must answer to his colleagues that | an increase of protein in the diet of rats =z : 
for his errors, but his colleagues have no good decreased their fertility, Although eve tribute 

means whereby ‘they can ci call him to task in the ry physi 
larger arena of lay opinion. Since the public can- 


=" 
= 


* 


E ologist knows that rat mechanisms cannot be 


assumed automatically to hold for human beings, | 
_ not understand complex scientific reasoning, any- de Castro offers no word of caution in this re a 


one correct the specious but gard. He says, “With species, the case 
Mnust either enter the arena himself with the the world having the highest protein intake 
_ tools of propaganda or have his careful protesta- are the ones with the lowest birth rates. But with 
tions: go unheeded. The renegade scientist thus — his passion for truth he fails to note that one i 
_ constantly gets away with his violation of his "difference between rats and human beings is that, 

role, particularly in fields the ethical and for the latter fecundity and fertility are two” 
= issues of the day. ‘different things. If a low birth rate in an indus- 
bale __ Professor of nutrition and head of the ‘Nutri- - trial country is a result of inability to conceive, aes 

__ tion Institute, University of Brazil; Chairman of © then millions of dollars annually are being _—_servat 

the Executive Council, FAO; and author of sev- away on unnecessary contraceptives. 
“eral books on nutrition, de Castro i is on the face ‘The author makes no fetish of consistency. 


¥ a fact is inconvenient he usually omits it, but Science 
‘ ible. sometimes he merely omits the recognition that | emotic 
pee, in every way possible. is inconvenient. For instance, he tells us that 

pS He protests, of co course, that he is being scien- Indians suffer a deficiency of protein and that -scienti 
we ‘Tf ‘the reader feels a kind ut porn in therefore their fertility is high. He also tells us 

; bs some passages of this book,” he says, “it is the that, among Indians, the Sikhs are by far the S 
20 - passion for ‘truth. ” He then serves truth in the stronger at and larger because they eat meat. Does — 
following ways. First, he utilizes ambiguous this mean that the Sikhs’ fertility i is lower? De 
definition of “hunger” that he can ‘conven: Castro is so busy searching for ‘truth that he 


Bay use it in “different ways. It embraces, he fails to mention that the Sikhs exhibit about the 


s, “everything from the latent deficiencies highest fe fertility in 


hing from th 
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REVIEWS 


De Castro’s ‘mishandling of statistics creased food Thus 
ut the book can hardly be attributed to ig- 5 on soil conservation, applied plant genetics. food ‘a 
orance. If ‘it can be, he should be advised to from the sea, the control of waste, and food — 
take up some other occupation. It seems due, _ processing. The authors, however, do not paint 
instead, to passionate cheating, because the m mis- Science as a magic wonderland capable of banish- 
handling always favors his argument. He at- ing all problems. While showing controlled 
tributes to Cilento the information that “in New imagination based on existing knowledge, they — 


Guinea eight of ten children die before ‘reaching say that science : 


is an informal speech without a single citation, - application of science to fertility control as one © 
offering: 1g no evidence whatever for this absurd of the main avenues to higher levels of living. 
statistic. Furthermore, Cilento speaks in the They speak of twenty to forty per cent increases 
tense referring to New Guinea before Western in the food supply rather than of unlimited and 
but de Castro— uses the present tense. indefinite increases. They at are fully aware of 
é ‘Finally, | Cilento ) attributes his “fact” to “ “the practical difficulties in raising capital, changing 
ravages of endemic and epidemic diseases, par- food customs, solving technical problems, 
v3 - ticularly malaria”; but de Castro does “not getting rational distribution. As one of the - 
mention this, instead he leaves the a tributors says, science can provide s some of the — 
that Cilento is somehow the authority for at- answers, but only the people can put them | - ae 
tributing it, in de Castro’s words, to “the starva- "practice. 
of their (the children’s) parents. The book Clark opens the book with a on 
> & full of other instances of outright dishonesty. ‘Malthus and the population problem. Although _ ak 
Geography has received much acclaim— interesting, it shows a lack of acquaintance 
lation si in reviews in the New York Herald Tribune demographic and sociological literature. Popula- i 
4 ‘ nd the New Yorker. To protect the public from | ~ tion is viewed in the usual context of numbers 
nscrupulous writing, various scientific bodies food supply. The subsequent chapters show 
“might well form committees to appraise popular _ the fallacy of such a narrow approach, not be- _ 
ca E works in their fields, if ‘necessary placing public =— they contain any population analysis j 


erfect 


usians 

notices in newspapers. This would deter the rather because they. demonstrate « clearly y that the 

by reckless member of the fraternity who purveys kind of society which applies modern science to 
ce be in the name of science. It would production is the kind of 


found 

f rats 

physi- 

ot be whetber it it wants to in = concentrate on the applications of science 

high office in its organization. to. food production, and they do this in 
| 


eings, 


i 


— manism and the Shadow of World Hunger. | World Population and Future Resources: The 
Edited. by F. Le Gros Crark and N. W. . Proceedings of the Second Centennial Aca- ee 


Bon Prete. London: Oxford ord University | Press, 1951. demic Conference of Northwestern University, — 


‘xii, 222 pp. $3.00. Evanston, Illinois, March, 1951. Edited by 


ceive, in population, con- 9 

rewarding. Despite its title, it is sober and accu- essence, this is a volume o f bri 
‘rate, an example of sound popularisation of ¢ essays” on word population and resources, , sume 
SS science. Thoroughly British, ‘it indulges in no- = in four section introductions by Profes- _ 
emotionalism, no fine wr writing, no tricks and sor Hatt. Five essays are devoted to the popula. 
exaggeration which mar many attempts to bring factor, six to food resources, four to mineral 


Scientific illumination to real to the and their products, and five to energy 


ingenuity will be required to feed the wont discrete subjects. The principal exception is co. 
undernourished and yet rapidly growing popula- - first section where Professors Thompson, Davis, __ 


tion. ‘The book describes the means now being Taeuber, Spengler, and Notestein center their — 
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“AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
for ‘the caper of expanding populations with These conclusions are in sharp contrast to th 
rising standards of living. assumption of several of the other authors tha 
general, the individual essays are compe- is bound to go right on growing and 
tently done. Except for the first section, they that our problem ‘to foster more technical ak 
tend to be summary descriptions of the status" Research on the development of agricultural and 
ite and prospects of a particular type of resource. other resources so that we can “. . . do “every. 
a So far as lam competent to judge, there is noth- - thing possible to feed, clothe, and shelter all the 
_ ing new in any of them. The two chapters on people of the world now and in the distant = 
atomic energy, for example, contain principally future” (Christensen, p. 106). It contrasts too 
ae materials which have been delivered in literally with the assumption that whatever is scien 
hundreds: of addresses. Collectively, they may 4 tifically possible is somehow humanly probable 
prove interesting—eve en absorbing—to any un- Warne tells us, for example, that “Supplemental 
: _ initiated reader who enjoys encyclopaedic brows- irrigation of a billion acres now cultivated and 
the demographer who needs detailed irrigation of 200 million arid acres not now 
fy, hi. data on any of the subjects covered will be farmed could be expected to double the world’s — 
forced to turn to the basic technical treatments, production” 89). The problem is that 
many 1y of which are by the sa same authors. This is it would take a a great deal of water. And s so it 
not a research source, and the editor was un- would. 
task of compiling an index was warranted. 
‘The first section, which is likely to be of prin- a brown 
cipal interest to sociologists, is a first-rate suc- 
statement of the possibilities of agricul- ‘The Malthusia Controversy. \ENNETH 
tural and economic development for the support SMITH. London: Routledge Kegan Paul, 


of populations. Approaching such ques- vii, 350 PP. 30 s. > 


Spengler, concerned with popula- This book i is not only a history the pres 
tions of low-growth potential) give emphasis to _ between Malthus and several leading critics of z 
the fundamental conclusion that, sooner or later, __ his about the of 
growth of any population must be checked by t ation find the la ers an 
decreased fertility or by increased mortality. In ents theory will find t 
short, births a and deaths must at some point be P 
equated either at high- or at low-wastage levels. a e author challenges those economists was oe 
Assuming the latter condition as essential have stated 1 that the principle was intended 
f relatively high living standa rds, the. question <= - describe how population would grow in the long» 
tempo become the crucial one. Economic devel- _ ‘Tun. Smith shows that Malthus never doubted 
_ opment must outstrip population growth, or the at population was pressing on subsistence in a 
“gradual improvement” based on small-scale in- 
vestment, initially in agriculture, (as suggested 


. his own day and believed, therefore, that the — 
principle was a description of short-run trends. ey 
| pp. 127-129) is likely to prove a With respect to the proposition that population — 


tends to increase at a geometric rate, Smit 

a a Although the oittiten on future population will a argues that it is an empirical generalization based a 
bring no new information to the demographer, the growth of population i eighteenth 
_ they are notable as sophisticated summaries of | tury America. If the tendency were meant be sii 


the best thinking in the area under discussion. Fepresent an hypothetical abstraction, the ratio Smith 
r 


Furthermore they are important reminders of of population increase would have been stated 


£ several basic points, among them that any argu- as close to 1, 15, 225, 3375... rather than ass 


3 
that nonwesternized will Te- the familiar series 4, , since each 


mic woman has the capacity to bear. shout thirty 
the “demographic ‘seen in children between ‘menarche and menopause. 


Pe a westernized nations can be only an assumption; es; Smith f points out that the assertion n about the : is 
that continuing economic development and rising — - constant tendency of population to increase is 
levels of living are probably impossible without based on the following ‘premises, some um 
direct control of numbers by the founded, others erroneous: that the degree of 
involved (compare Sears, p. 123); and that h h adul b 
Notestein says, “. . . the size of population is in 
‘the support... . is on excellent teole of every y human, society; that the strength of this 
intricate and rather futile debate. . .” has remained unchanged since the | 
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| 
inevitably to reproduction; and that each chapter the of | this book 
_ human groups and generations are equally fe- as a reference volume ¢ on Malthus. por d 4 
viously made by Penrose about the assumptions 
Dartmouth Coleg 
the principle, namely, that Malthus’ theory 
was motivated by his belief that without the 
pressure of population the mass of men would _ Migration Within Ohio, 1935-1940. A Study in oe a 
work, and progress, therefore, would the Redistribution of Population. By WARREN 
In discussing the method of the Essay, Smith tion for Research in Population Problems, 


shows that although Malthus is famous for hav- a ix, inet Pp. $2.00 00 


recommended induction as the proper this is an intensive analysis ate -numbe 
proach to the study of economic phenomena, the and characteristics of migrants between 
a principle is an outstanding example of the use of regions in Ohio between 1935 and 1940. The 
the method to develop social th study is based on one of a series of 


largely to a summary ‘of sources intended to from the 1940 United Census. 
_ support the principle, but a comparison by Smith The areal units of analysis for origin and 
a of Malthus’ references with the sources them- ‘7 - destination of the migrants consist of 8 metro- 
- selves reveals that he selected from them « only politan and 6 non-metropoiitan subregions. These 
: "those facts which fit his thesis, ignoring the were originally demarcated by O. E. Baker as 


ia contradictory data. The book describes how in © part of an identification of 328 such subregions — 


a some cases Malthus went further and altered the for the United States as a whole. Within these ag 


4 original data in his summaries. = cea subregions there is a further subclassification of © 
_ The major weakness of The Malthusian Con- places as urban, rural non-farm, and rural farm. 
_ troversy is its failure to relate the principle to The central cities of metropolitan regions are 
a several al other ideas c common to the period of the g treated as separate units for analysis. — 
Essay. ‘The author “neglects” to note that analysis is really an intensive cas 
4 represents an application of the social | contract of streams of migration in one state during a 
theory of society and of utilitarian theories five _-year period. As Thompson himself 
about human learning and motivation to popula- peatedly indicates, s, the relationships for 
tion phenomena. ‘It is pointed that Ohio must be checked against similar 
- principle was the justification 1 for the wage- -fund — foro other states before generalization i is possible, 
doctrine but Smith does not ‘mention that the for the five year period in question. It is 
term “means of subsistence,” referring to the — to be hoped that analyses for other states will 
ultimate check to population, i is a a concept bor- be forthcoming and will be ‘sufficiently compar- 
rowed from the earlier subsistence | theory of able i in method to permit comparisons and gen- — 


wages of Adam Smith. There i is no discussion of 5 eralizations. So far relatively little has been done 
of the Essay on fe- by social scientists with the great mass of data 


 cundity a and sexuality were characteristic of migration collected in the 1940 census. 


‘The analysis deals first with the size of the 
e): y trom the author's view of the principle as an farm and rural farm areas within and i 
ideology the social and political implications of all the subregions. Then it deals with the charac- 
\ \ which he opposes. It becomes important for teristics of the persons in different migrant — Be 2 
ee Smith, therefore, to mark the the obviously falla- streams with respect to age, sex, labor force 
cious assumptions of the theory rather than to _ status, occupation, and wage or salary income. — 
 ieainate the principle by showing its connec- The. specific findings of the study are con- J 
tion with other eighteenth century ideas, sistent with findings of other migration a 
: The Malthusian Controversy "supersedes the | For example, it documents in detail for Ohio io 
“work of Bonar in the dev of the "significant movement to the suburban parts 
metropolitan areas. With respect to personal 


characteristics the migrants are shown, in gen- 


on th t fC dP I eral, to be relatively young, in labor force and 
aries of Cannan areto. white collar occupations. ‘It lends no 


isa significant a addition to the literature of POPU- to an old stereotype that migrants of the thirties — 
‘study and theory and deserves a4 were predominantly problem cases of low social 
place | in the library of all students ¢ of these and economic status. 


subjects. A comprehensive index, a a detailed These are only examples. It is impossible 
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‘AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
data the} participants in the 1 many ‘streams cerned. The sons of not 
— migration described in this study. Thompson © succeed their fathers tend to choose a 
each chapter to help the reader follow the com- While the conclusions 
i 
plicated analysis required by the nature of the ind ane occupational 
proble em. structure, the last part of Geiger’s study, dealing 
a = * The analysis is thorough and systematic. How- with interclass and intraclass marriages, leads eel 
ever, will disagree with the wisdom of the opposite conclusion. There seems to be no 
relating data for migrant characteristics in 1940 significant relationship between the occupations 
to: 1930 population | data for places of origin it in of 26,000 ‘married men and the occupations of 
out- migration. Professor Thompson, their fathers-in-law. Interclass r marriages are ap- 
recognizes the problems of this pro- parently as frequent as are interclass movements 
but considers it the best possible solution infrequent. These two, seemingly contradictory 
under the circumstances. Another limitation of findings suggest, in Geiger’s interpretation, a _ 
study is that it deals with intrastate migrants highly democratized and equalitarian 
only, This makes it impossible to assess these which has achieved a certain degree of occupa- ag 
_ in the context of the total migration — to tional stability. As the range of the income and © 
. 2 destinations. It is hoped that this can be iad prestige hierarchy is narrowing to the point of. 4 
doneatalatertime. ‘making interclass movements easy, the effort to 
Ss _ Despite these limitations, this is an important — engage in such movements becomes less reward- __ 
study in — the y way toward an ing. In conclusion Geiger suggests a revision of 
the familiar view that a declining rate of inter- 
Class mobility is symptomatic of a trend toward 


circumstances which generate fluidity and 4 

remove the barriers to interclass marriages also 
“Sosiale Umschichtungen in einer Dinischen Mit- weaken the incentives to occupational mobility— 
telstadt. Mit angehangtem Tabellenwerk. By at least i in an economically stabilized 


This is a statistical study of special 


occupational succession in Aarhus, a Danish Entrepreneurship. “dited by WiLLIAM 
- of 100,000. The data were derived from 5 ne Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 


local census planned in consultation with the 

chair at the University of Aarhus. The This is ‘the "second published 
which was financed by the Rockefeller ‘Founda- -Harvard’s Research Center in Entrepreneurial 

a tion may claim ome interest among students of History. In the first, Change and the Entrepre- 
social mobility, attempt was made to block out an ‘area 


he covered such items as” age, for an all-social science never 


rural an Center comes into bright do not know 
Bd period of industrial expansion one or two genera- how much of this is due to William Miller who 

oa tions ago. The patterns of occupational succes- opens the book—locating and “ running in” its 
sion reflect the decline of small ownership and | eleven’ ‘generous _ chapters—and closes it with a 
riate the crafts, the expansion of the ranks of salaried ~ continuation 1 of his work on business bureau- 

Le workers and professional persons, and the de- > -crats; but there’ s little doubt but that this book. 

4 


creasing attraction of the city to the rural is the result of his creative touch in 


— 


neurial classes clearly indicate the decline of academic symposia are usually rather passive 
_interclass mobility. Upward movements of no- creatures; that can be is “here nicely 
‘ticeable proportions do, however, | take place as shown. 
as the unskilled skilled workers, The Center i is do i is to write 


within the working, professional enterpre- able guidance of Arthur Cole. The editors 
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“REVIEW: 

to write it with an awareness of methods used, They have done better t 

‘to write it with stated criteria of relevance and perhaps because they have kept live subjects 
-‘evels of verification. Not all the contributors of | before them and are not afraid to handle mat- 

this volume have succeeded in this, but most ters of big scope. It is a pity that The Center _ 

of them) have tried to, and s some, especially has not yet turned out an adequate systematic — Pe: 
David Ss. Landes, R. Richard Wohl, and Miller — statement of its “field”; if someone did the 4 oa 
himself have “succeeded as well as anyone now Center’s impact would be greater. ‘Yet: the actual 
handling historical materials on men in business work displayed in this volume is everything that 


nd in society. It is not an economist’s book — _ one could now expect of peaecuen work on on the 
about business and business 1 men; it is, being. sociology of business; 
book on the sociology of business. about 
nomics as a sphere of social structure. ‘bi 
_ There is not here space to offer detailed com- 


‘Sawyer writes on French business life a as it Analysis. By INDUSTRIAL Rexations Re- 
SEARCH ASSOCIATION. Madison, Wisconsin: 


comments on the situation in the United States; Industrial Relations Research Ass sociation, 
brilliantly examines an interna- 1951. vii, 224 pp. $3.00. 


tional coterie of financiers in latter ‘nineteenth Every student of industrial sociology 

ae toe: his use of letters is a ——— mark Industrial Productivity as a must on his 
advance in historical writing of psychological reading li list. Perhaps no volume has been issued 


cast. Hugh Aitken displays the small grain mer- jin the last five years which so effectively com- ie 
chant’s frustrations on Canada’s early nineteenth the trend of thinking among 


century frontier and what came of them. Robert research leaders in the social and economic study _ iia 
_ Lamb packs much general comment on the con- of industrial organization. That trend is now a : i 
e -stitutional era into his study of the . American bold line and points out a definite direction of ey. 


a cotton textile industry after the revolution. “finding interest. In essence, it is an interest in 


a Dorothy Gregg’ essay on John Stevens goes 
beyond an understanding of this steamboating— and social relationships. The challenge is to 


finding the nexus between organizational =. 

Bi Colonel to give us new insights i into the relations find ways of reconstructing organizations to in- re s 


4 government, technology, and business. R. "crease morale, motivation, and productivity in aS q 
Richard Wohl manages to locate and describe, work activity. is a better indication of 
__ Henry Noble Day’s personality and projects with the growth of thinkin and research than the Dae 
g g and 1 i 
attention to their context; his emergence of this goal. decade ago the 
and his energetic search for material is some- research literature was almost devoid of such an 
thing from which sociologists could well learn. % interest. The influence of Elton Mayo and his ioe 
this point, Frances Gregory and Irene Neu, Harvard colleagues ‘then ‘spreading. The 
brought to the 300 top- interest in the work group and the influence 
a ey American industrialists ir in the 1870's: they spell the first-line supervisor. It was not until the 
a out the Baron in our image of the Robber post-war years that social scientists began to ms 
Barons. type of analysis i Is mgr study work groups i in different levels and depa ae 
= ~1910 by Miller, who puts solid statistical Slowly but definitely 
on the notion of business bureaucracies, recognition that the organization sets the mold 
_ how they ; arose and how and by y whom they have _ in which the social climate and interaction of a 
run. _ Harold C. Passer writes on “Frank ‘work group develops. In turn, attention has 
Sprague as a profit-searching trans-— moved to the linkage between organization struc 
technology to expanding cities; Douglass and the constituent work groups. most 
orth examines the life insurance magnate ar influential statement to appear in the American 
their machinations after the Civil War; and Review of Juanes 
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s of Ae _ Of business adumbrated many of our modern of attention is now firmly established and it may i = 
sive concerns, especially the tension of entrepreneur be expected that for A 
ma «CF and historians. as a group, _ such a way that ever la aniz: ar 
Tite z é he general ideas of George structures can be br 
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in large- scale that become at home and be better able to help 
scientists explore the implications of different our friends abroad. 
forms of organizational structure in work plants. Needless to say, who see this 
Reconstruction of organizations could turn out volume another instance of ‘managerial 
“= be one of the major business and govern- sociology” will probably be unable to get beyond 
mental revolutions of this century. the cover. The reviewer would for 


In Industrial Productivity there are twelve those who cannot 
articles. Sociologists will recognize the authors — are total abstinence hast this heady 1 wine, 


of Organization with "Readings and 
Cases. By RoBERT Dusin. New Y ork: Pren-— 


“Adjustment, Individual and Social, to tice- Hall, Inc., 1951. xvii, 573 pp. $5.50. 


rs Technological Change.’ All of these articles < are : There are probably few ‘executives in the wor : = 


written as the end- products of much thinking world who will not find enlightenment in this 
ac = and research in which each man has participated — book by Professor Dubin, or scholars interested 
_ during the last five or ten years. A maturity of in in the field of social organization who will not 


is evident that makes these contrib indebted to him for drawing together 
tions especially daniicant. It is impossible to an extensive range of significant materials. ae | 
review the articles separately, but it may 7. The volume falls into two sections, a body of 1s ‘ 
useful to point out | the similarities which exist selections from the most durable literature in the = | | a 
a. Each writer critically examines the traditional — ‘field, and a series of illustrative cases. There a are | calla 
_ principles of busiuess organization and submits approximately seventy-five of the former and hes 
he them to tests of social relationship. Each sug- fifty of the latter. In spite of the ruthless prun. } 
gests definite ways | of -Teorganizing the structure jing “required to incorporate so many items into 
‘of o organization. And each is relatively humble his volume, the author has retained an aston 
about the amount of verified which  jshingly large part of the gist of the selections. 
he has to offer for application. 


_ As a combination source book and case book 
gi _ Other articles are by Hiram S. Davis, John C. he volume has much to offer. The reader is con- 


a Davis, Yale Brozen, Robert K. Lamb, Abraham fronted w with twenty-one distinct sections in the ; 
‘Gitlow, and Samuel Johnson. These writers theoretical part; each of these in turn introduces 

attack many problems which will interest soci- the reader to a wider literature. The fifty cases 

ologists. There are specific suggestions for the _ should go far towards orienting the inexperienced — ae 

measurement industrial productivity. student with respect to the texture of the work 


article by Robert Lamb on Productivity world increasingly formidable task i in teach- 


L. Gitlow “An Economic Evaluation of 


45 


. class discussions are provided to alert the pt 

Gains Costs © of Technological | Change” will M- to the multiplicity of interpretations which may __ 
terest those are interested in the “societal be drawn from a specific document. _ 

aspects of technology. The author has chosen deliberately to. let his 

Looking at the volume critically, ‘it is speak for themselves; this is a source” 
sary to point out the disjointed character of of book and not a textbook. However, a a minimum — 

af such a a symposium. It is almost impossible to put e of theoretical introduction and integration has 

Ba it together as an integrated experience. Readers been unavoidable. In view of the variety of 

are apt to pick out what interests” them and viewpoints displayed in the literature this has 
leave the remainder. This is ‘unhealthy, for the tumed out to be a formidable task. Although 
theme Industrial Productivity could provide the both the editor and author assure the reader that - 


~ cohesion so necessary to make all of the articles a a clear structure of theory exists in the field o 


rey 
\ fae up “to some integrated | d end-product. The industrial | organization, it fails to | emerge from 


the sources quoted. Indeed, in some cases, asin | 
ach in staff did not attempt to 0 provide any the discussion of status, the author ruefully cau- 


_— such interpretation. They merely offer a short tions his readers to note “what [the authors] ; are 
reface reporting that “the subject has many +4 _ talking about, not what they say they are talking: i 
acets and demands mony -sided analysis by all ~ about” (p. 255). If, as this suggests, the sources - 
f tte groups interested in industrial relations. selected are confused in their minds 
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“co-ordinated whole” (p. viii). Nor do the previous 


author’s efforts to provide alternative formula- _ The old- timers viewed the influx with | po 
tions add much in the way of clarity to his emotions, objecting to the inconveniences and 
presentation. By way of illustration he offers a the: affronts which were a natural outcome of 3 
definition of status: “It is a set of visible, ex- ae such | migration under the given conditions, but — 
= markings that systematicall ndi- also taking every opportunity to profit from — 
viduals and groups in relation to each other, and _ them. There was little evidence that they re- — 
R ch that includes all the members of the organization garded th the interference with | their way of life as 
some place in the scheme of rankings” (p. 254). being» justified by the war effort. Throughout 

33 A reconsideration of this definition from the the course of the war they apparently sought ~ 
standpoints of semantics, scientific logic, and to maintain the social structure, the habits, cus- 
pragmatic utility makes one query its usefulness toms and values which had served them previous a 
to the reader. Even if one could argue that Fe to the influx. 

business men and elementary students have little For their the newcomers seemed also 
_ concern for precise theory, it is hard to justify — to attempt in their new environment to re- | 
offering the reader such a misleading statement. — establish those patterns of life which had char- 
a final ce-editing might have deleted acterized it before migration. In the midst of 

-_ items like the above which tend to irritate the mud, filth, overcrowding, ‘disruption of recrea- it 
academic reader. It would have: avoided the _ tion, education, religious services, medicine, and 
errors of omission in the index, and the con- _ marketing, they continued to act as nearly ee i 
sistent misspelling of names which an alert possible in terms that bespoke adherence 
_ proofreader should be able to detect. middle class norms. There was little crime, little _ 

; In defense of the author it is only fair to 5 delinquency, and apparently no more t than the 7 
point out that he is not writing for academic ‘usual amount of malingering. To one familiar _ 
 eolleagues (p. viii). His volume is oriented to : with attitudes and values characteristic of “nor- 


2 the busy executive and the newcomer to the field. mal” factory life there is a strange lack of dif- 
; For these audiences he has done an excellent job. Beg. manifest by these people and those who 
73 A comparable effort, oriented to the ‘serious are living “normal” lives in established towns. 
f tudent of sociology, would fill a notable | gap on = 


‘The work consists of diaries, interviews, par- 
the library shelf of the person 0 mens courses in — ticipant observer reports, statistical summaries _ 
his field of knowledge. and other elements of the community survey 
type of research. Hence the writing is somewhat 
ws OswaLp uneven, but it serves to provide vistas from the 
points of view of m many onlookers, ¢ each stationed 
at a different point in the configuration, and thus 
Willow Run: Study of Industriolisation and permits the reader to utilize the findings of one 


Cultural Inadequacy. By LoweLL JUILLIARD | observer to correct or modify those — 


and JAMES Epson Stermer. New York: reveal the particular background and lean- 


Brothers, » 1952. xxii xxii, 406 pp. $5.00 ings of another. Those who are familiar with the 


authors have Gadertaken to “One war effort of the United States frequently marvel 
ase of one kind of social change in a specific Pe anything got done. As was the case with the 
locality. during specific period of time ‘under study of service men, there is ample evidence _ 
4 the specific cultural conditions of the American is here to show 10w why we had lost the war if that thad 
te wartime ” They have. thus supplied been the outcome. In view of the fact that it 
theorist with some of the materials was won, with all the stupidity, i 
_ he would need to construct a more definitive _venality which are revealed by every study ae ies, 

“theory of social change empirically demon- “made, it is apparent that either the enemy must 
trated. There is little distortion of the picture | have been even more afflicted or that for all its 


or ‘purpose of supporting the particular 


theory of cultural which they conflicting, is still in material terms 


Missition to ‘exclaim o1 or to exhort , but given 
the values which characterize the writers, these a 
reactions merely : ‘serve to ‘point up the ‘conclu- 
sions which the data support. within the plant itself, but since a great 
The study presents a picture of a typical small , deal of what went on there was not dictated by 7 vt 
middle west town invaded by a flood of migrants _ the loc local community this i is s the weakest part of te - “ 
a induced to congregate there because of t the oa the work. There was almost no effort to discover ae 56 
portunities. offered, and frequently because they or discuss the factors influencing management 


act as it t did, apart from general conchutons de- 
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rived study elsewhere the charac 
Sala of modern management, particularly Ford man- its tempo and activity. Workers and their fami- 
: on ‘agement. This is a characteristic weakness of this lies were recruited from all parts of the United 
method which must deal with each locality as if States. Military © establishments more than 
- most of what went on there w; was a resultant of | ‘doubled; military personnel increased seventeen- 
forces locally generated, value systems locally fold. This great influx: of population with its. 
satisfied. However, in so far as it be possible by Fa diverse and heterogeneous backgrounds and in- 
me a the method to do so, significant consequences a prroon created extensive social disorganization, 
, _ managerial policy on the lives of the worker are community tensions, economic and morale prob- Ng 
aa revealed. There was apparently no effort to deal lems, and a great deal of personal disorganiza- _ 
t “a The general theory which the study attempts | This volume records with noteworthy care » the 4 
5 to verify is one of cultural inadequacy. The pat- pertinent factors of the social changes wrought — ie 


a terns laid down in the culture are such as to by the concentration of war activity in this 
rm aw we 4 kind of conditions faced. As con- relatively small area. , The survey starts” with a 


an ideal type culture would have foreseen most lowed with a careful enumeration of various 
the d'fficulties and insisted upon their ‘solution facts about the pre-war population. 
without reference to the political pull and haul The economic and social characteristics of the 
which was so obviously manifest there. people are also included. This i is followed 
i in housing, recreation, education, marketing, analyses, with m many facts and figures, of the im 
| ab and other factors which interfered with produc- pact of the war on the social, economic, and 
tion should have been regarded as technological governmental structure the Hampton Roads 
_ problems rather than political problems, accord- area. A brief final chapter summarizes the ps, 
ing to the thesis of the authors. It is certain that conclusions and draws implications for any area 
most of the problems could have been foreseen overwhelmed by a a large in-migration. 
ay ona technological basis , but whether or not _ In general it would seem to this reviewer that 
ies. there exists any culture pattern which will assign studies « of this kind should prove most helpful 
“4 r. exactly the “right” resources to the “right” ac- — for those concerned with immediate and poten- 
j tivities to assure maximum technological tial planning for industrial al defense centers, mili- 


efficiency in technical terms alone has yet to be tary and naval camps and bases. localit 


demonstrated. In the meantime, politics: wil atomic energy installations. It would be of great col 
interest to sociologists if a deeper and more in- of th 
little book so tensive study of the social processes involved or vil 
could have been made along with the careful | 
collection of factual data. Perhaps i in | subsequent -volum 
Ths w. F. Corzems. studies, this may be done. In any case t this is 
ll most commendable and useful volume in estab- 
lishing a permanent record of some of the effects 
The Hampton Roads World that Wor World War II had on this area, 
War II. Edited by Cuartes F. Marsx with 
PENINSULA STUDIES Comarrtee. Chapel Hill: Jowa State College | 
337 pp. $6. 00. | Ayrshire: The Third Statistical Account of Scot- 
‘This book i is a ofa study made by five Edinburgh, Scotland: Oliver and Boyd, 
culty members: of the College of William and Ltd., 1951. xviii, 886 PP. 
on the impact ‘of World War II on th 
demographic, ‘social, governmental and economi 
life o of the people in the Hampton ads- 
Peninsula area in Virginia, This includes the which ‘a series 
- - cities of Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, of sketches, parish by Parish, of the ‘social life 
and contiguous towns and counties. the people of that country. It was favorably 
‘This was an area where there was a tre- e- received. Malthus recognized it as exhibiting “a — 


mendous “concentration of | war activities during better picture of the internal state of the oe < 


domini 
prived 


et the World War II period. It presented crucial _ than has yet been presented to the world.” Half a_ 


and at times overwhelming problems all through Guced which a Statistical Account was pro- 


same | 
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well- known forerunners, is attempting 
_ paint, on a huge canvas, a picture of a way of 0 of gambling, drinking, and wenching. iar - 
 jife that is passing no less surely than those of The social historian will turn most eagerly 3 

“the” eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. — “The to the descriptions of community life, those 

_ present: volume deals with the social life of Ayr- miniature social surveys with which this —: 
shire and is to be followed “4 surveys of the abounds. are based not on original re- 


= 


coun 


the work on the parishes and counties is com- a first-hand | of the parish or 
if pleted. The series is under the direction of the some aspect of it, which were written, cut and/or : 
sj Scottish Council of Social Service and the a amplified by the authors in consultation with a a 7 
tish Universities. The Survey of Ayrshire is the group of Survey Officers. For the guidance of the ia + 
-_- work of two Glasgow University men and native local groups a questionnaire was drawn up f 
Ayrshiremen. They have tried, as far as pos- inviting information on the general character 
sible, to remain mindful of the words of of the community, its work, recreation, 
- John Sinclair, the director of the first Survey, — hood and youth, religion, antiquities and cus- 


who in 1798 said: “.. . by Statistical is speech, ete, 7 The topics suggested under 


inquiry the state of the country for social relations were civic spirit, ‘politics, _delin- 
_the purpose of ascertaining the quantum of quencies, and family life, and under this last 
happiness enjoyed by its inhabitants and the heading came such questions as, “Have: there 
"means of its future improvement.” / sheen noticeable changes in family life since the 
“" Since it was ‘impossible for ‘obvious reasons parents of to-day were young?”, “What have 
to adhere too strictly to the. plan of the original # been the effects of | housing difficulties?”, “How 


Account where the emphasis was on the parish, has home discipline changed?” ‘Using such a 


then the center of all social life, it was decided framework, each community in turn was evalu- 
to organize the material of each volume into bs ated. Ina few bold strokes of the pen the social 7 “ 


sections. The first section was s to present li 
| 
the: more e important sociological aspects on 


and gambling are on the increase. “. . . 
county level. The second and larger” section ing is more common than it used to be a 
7 e to concentrate on the social life of the due to war nerves and | a falling off in church- 
The parish boundaries, for the sake going. ‘because of _ overcrowding, 
great — continuity and tradition, are still retained, houses are homes less than they used to be. . : 
roi | but the focus of interest is now the city, town, The. relations of children are much easier than Be . 
Or village, long ago. Premarital 


This organization is followed in the present relations are > still too common, but there is no 

Bi - volume. _ First there are a number of brief and ‘increase in | promiscuous intercourse.” 49 
compact chapters, on a county basis, about: he reads the interesting sketches of the 

agriculture, fishing, ‘mining, transport, trade of the people i in the middle of the twentieth 
‘unions, education, recreation, and religion. Then century, the student will regret the absence of e 
come the descriptions of social life of the hun- the professional sociologist’s hand in the draw- — ‘ 
dreds of towns and villages within 44 parishes, ing” up of the question-sheets or questionnaires 
which are themselves grouped into ten local covering the various fields of inquiry, 

Sovernment districts. more precisely than do the authors the 
‘ = The result is a useful and in many ways a major categories of community life, and in estab- — a 
fascinating social document. The First a and lishing the criteria of evaluation. Unfortunately, 

Second Accounts were written before the In- the: questionnaire is not reproduced. Nor are 4 
dustrial Revolution had completely overwhelmed told very much about the "respondents 
the simple agricultural society. old social except that ‘many of them were ministers > 
fabric held together by laird, minister, the church. ‘Here are hundreds of sketches of 
dominie, had been destroyed. The ‘people, community life. However, becau se of the way 
prived of their land and simple “handlooms, information is presented, it is difficult to 
had swarmed into the new towns and mining ; see the wood for the trees or make any general- 
villages, depending for their livelihood directly — izations. Is drunkenness or sexual promiscuity 
OF indirectly on manufacture and industry. New more frequent or more widespread than they 
: Social classes and a new hierarchy had sprung were? It seems so, but one cannot be sure. In 
up. In as sense, this book documents the rami- this connection a numerical tabulation of the + 
fications of all these changes in every | aspect of ‘amount data would not have been 
Scottish life—the shift of authority within the ‘A number of commu: nities appear to 
family, the declining role of religion, the bleak- - differ considerably in | social structure, morale, ; 


of urban living, the monotony the participation, organization of the social 
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gquubling, drinking, family systems, | care in ntary : 

behavior, and authority patterns. Our; assignment. In fact, it is difficult escaping 
= ier debt to the authors would be much greater 4 conclusion that the readings will prove far more .; 
f . i an attempt had been made to account for useful as a source to which the instructor will 

these differences and the factors responsibie himself turn for help. Looked at from this 
— them. The absence of an index designed 2 point 0 dlanmetig tt Lee has brought together 
to facilitate comparisons of one community with within | 
pat a another is a serious drawback to an otherwise ma 


Readings M. (QUEEN and Joun B. ADAMs. _ Philadelphia; 
a Lee. New York: Barnes and Noble, Inc, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1952. vii, 280 pp. 


writings of forty- “Six. men—nearly all one may safely infer that this book was intended 
= ere drawn upon in compiling this e to be used as a book of readings in connection 
ies! e. _ volume. The selections, fifty in all, were chosen eo, a college course in marriage and the family. 
2 as “provide stimulating and challenging 


electing material for suppl 


The authors attempt to combine a cross- -cultural ; 
Ree. to any standard introductory text 2 comparison of family forms and functions with 


in the field. . .” (p. 3). Some notion as to the : a history of our own family. The eleven family — 
scope and emphasis of the coverage can be patterns which are described—in as many chap- 
by noting the nine sectional headings,  ters—are : the Hopi, the ‘Kwoma, the Alorese, 
i The Scientific Study of Human Re- the Japanese family of Suye Mura, the ancient ° 
lations Socialization of the Individual, Human Hebrew family, the ancient Roman family, the sy, | 
Ecology, Race, Intergroup Relations, Social hel Christian family, the Anglo-Saxon family, _ 


Class, Collective "Behavior, “Institutions, the Medieval English family, the English family 


yt limiting himself to slightly more than tion, and finally the English Colonial family i in 
400 pages, presumably to ‘Meet specifications America. The pictures given of the four family 
the College Outline Series, Professor Lee patterns outside our ‘stream of civilization are 
Bie: - could’ scarcely fail to neglect some areas. With- for the most: part condensations of such well- 
out passing judgment on the relative importance known» books as The Hopi Way, Becoming 
certain omissions, it seems worth noting the Kwoma, People of ‘Alor, Mura; the 
om of a systematic treatment of the historical accounts of family patterns in our own history 
q of culture. The same can also put together from larger number of 
said concerning: population problems. Moreover, Sources. 
; the | discussion of social processes (conflict, The intention of the authors is to provide the 
competition, cooperation, accommodation, etc.) reader with a range of different family | patterns 


e limited toa four page selection from ‘Park © so that he may get a perspective on our own 


and Burgess. . Some chapter or article reflecting family form. Now “perspective” slippery 4 
more recent thinking concerning th these processes concept and very difficult to define operationally, 
might well have been included. but perhaps w we could agree that perspective on 
_ Not only can omissions be pointed out, but — the family i is a function of knowing the possible ¢ 


the in inclusion of certain writings as s suitable Tange of variation n of family patterns throughout 
supplemental readings | for introductory sociology the world with respect to specified variables. 
_ students i is open to question. Ogburn’s discussion © Surely, then, the reader is entitled _ to know, 
. the limitations of statistics and Chapin’ s dis- th what were the criteria for selection by which © 


cussion of experimental designs in social re- these eleven societies were included. No ‘such 


‘cases in In addition to Ogburn’s ‘state- the m manner in which the 
ment, _ Simpson’s article entitled “The Assault family are treated. 
on Social Science” contains another fairly Jong Such a set of criteria 


a of the statistical method. Ciba ae have served the addi tional purpose of a paradigm — 


‘Since most of ‘the selections are taken from which to compare the components of the 
journal articles other technical sources, included family patterns. In first four 
2 sociology sents wil with freshmen and family patterns treated, the same design 


ill have to exercise much followed: family structure, family functions: 
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in on “role” anywhere 
‘courtship and marriage, and in orientation and in the index. 
education (with the unexplained exception that Despite these weaknesses this — book would = 
the kinship system of the Hopi is treated under probably be useful in a course which attempts oe. 
4 the family’s function in orientation and educa- to cover a great deal in a relatively short time— | ae : 
sether while in the other three family patterns course, for example, which deals not 
it is treated “under family structure.) The treat- with the history and anthropology of the family — ae 
‘ment of the seven family patterns in the history also with contemporary marriage and family 
of our own family, however, follows no ‘common problems. The book deals with eleven family = 7 
organization of presentation. Thus in an over-all forms in very brief compass, ;, thus obviating the — 
sense there is no paradigm provided by the necessity for sending the students to 0 a score” 
authors to the reader which he can make more separate references 
facilitated comparisons from one of these family material 3 
interested reader may wonder, as this State University of Iowa 
reviewer did, why the Human | Relations Area 4 
Files" were not used in the construction of this Ses end the Low. By ‘New 
book. doubt there are valid reasons for York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1951. x, 310 pp. 
giving ‘vignettes of whole societies and of the 95. 
family patterns in these societies rather than 
would be the case in using the Judge Ploscowe has pulled together a discus-— 
sion of relation of law to many phases o of 
practices, would it not have been behavior. Chapters 1 through 4 
to set forth the reasons rather than simply to” riage, , Annulment, Divorce, and “Illegitimacy 
ignore the existence of the Files? And surely the concern the regulation of marriage. Chapters 5 


teachers would prefer to structure such cross- — isa lively discussion of attempted legal regula- 
cultural material © in their own fashion, rather tion. of one aspect of sex. Just enough is said 
a than having a set of conceptualizations supplied about historical background to give perspective. ¥ FF 
s a the authors. One wonders however whether All types of sex behavior, normal or abnormal, + 


such teachers would profit by condensations _are regarded as human behavior related to needs. 
of field reports of which this book is con- - Marriage, , the author says, is the answer of our 
structed, for condensation results in severely society to satisfy the sex drives of men and 
limiting the possibilities for idiosyncratic struc- women; more, it provides for the procreation, — 
turing. If this is so, then it would seem to a nurture, and education of children. To achieve — 
been better. the authors to have supplied these ends, regulation is necessary. ry. Abnormal 
a parad'gmatic conceptualization in such terms sex behavior is also related to needs but calls a 
as roles, statuses, s self-attitudes and the like— _ for public suppression and individual treatment. ‘s 
about the usefulness of which there seems Ploscowe discusses the social implications of 


1 


‘be a wide consensus among sociologists, social — 
psychologists and anthropologists—rather than law. or illicit s sex relations involvi ‘ing a 
ay to leave the material in such uch an unstructured — married woman, is punished more severely in 
4 and noncomparable form. states ‘than fornication, or illicit sex 
Finally the book lacks any system of cross- _ lations _ between the unmarried The offense 
iables. teferences, through footnotes otherwise, is not illicit sex relations | but the 


know , which might have aided the reader in making danger of introducing spurious heirs into 
which : comparisons among the families presented. This — family” and imposing upon one man the mainte- 
) such ay lack is aggravated by the fact that the index nance of the children of another man. Likewise ie 
is singularly poor, its function appearing with rape, which implies the use of force. 
have been confused in the authors’ minds with Another form of rape also” carries severe legal h 
that of a table of contents. To demonstrate: coe sex relations with girls under — 2 


a 


‘than a third of the remainder is under may long prison term or even the 
“Family: only entry relating "penalty if convicted. In states where the age 


status is “Statuses of the sexes:” under which — of consent is sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-o one ee: 
re given references to only six of the eleven ssi and a girl near this age consents to the er 
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"relationship, her partner who may be only 200 years in Finland i in light of 


few years older may still be charged with rape. his concept of Finnish national "character. He 
x In at least one state a girl may marry at ond takes account of the influence of historical 
a of sixteen but if she has voluntary illicit — _ change. The emphasis, however, is on the n 
Bes sex relations before the age of twenty-one her tional character and the availability of alcohol se 
partner may be charged with statutory rape. as factors. 
law, originally intended for the protection national character, Verkko believes, 
of young children, now treats a young woman is marked by important positive and negative — 
as a child but a man near her own age as a_ traits. Historical exigencies have created in the = 
“a4 criminal for the same act. Again, with reference - Finnish people hardiness, courage, robustness, “a 
_ to divorce and annulment: in divorce, some and the love of liberty as positive traits. But, 
attempt is made to provide for the support of the negative side, , the people have 4 a 
oar children. In annulment, the marriage is voided “ ‘tendency to get in a temper” out of all pro- — 
in some states any children born are portion to the amount of ‘provocation and to 
and cannot claim support or inheri- commit _unpremeditated crimes of violence 
tance from the father. The farce created by © aD scare persons. Also on the negative side, the 
laws is too familiar to be mentioned. Finnish people cannot “carry” their liquor. 
‘In one type of behavior after another, , Judge Sense when alcohol is easily accessible, males 
Ploscowe points out the implications of the get drunk and, in a fighting mood, commit 
as well as the conflicts between laws murder. 
within one state. When different states are These national traits have been t bred into 
3 mpared, it becomes almost impossible to make 2 people through their descent from a “large 4 w 
‘ « eneralizations regarding regulation of marriage number of common ancestors,” from whom az 
definitions of and penalties for sexual crimes. they have inherited physical structure 2 
author believes that laws regulating mar- ‘viscous” or athletic in type. This type 
riage, divorce, and annulment should be revised — ‘cannot carry its liquor. Kretschmer said so! ‘a 
to shift attention — from preoccupation with — _“Kretschmer says (the viscous type) is excep- 
legality of sex relations to an earnest attempt 7 tionally quick in emptying his glass, after wre mi 
a re ‘is very often misled into crimes “7 


4 
i 


4 greatly the in Finland 
finally, legislators should temper ‘their (1920-1932). when liquor must have been more 

laws in terms of what police, the courts, and “highly” available than ever before, and that 

ets institutions can reasonably | be ex- - they decreased after repeal and the coming of | 

“pected to accomplish. national control. To back up his contention, 
‘The book is admirably suited for its purpose he makes extensive use of “the oldest statistics | 
ae bring out-moded and confused laws in the % in the world on homicides” and similar data on 

field of marriage and sex to the freee oll suicides. The many tables he has as_ compiled are 
social workers, and criminologists. The valuable. But they far from compelling 

_ book is well organized, adequately documented, the reviewer — to interpret them in the way 

contains both bibliography index. Verkko does’ or to accept Verkko’s conclusions. 

Roscoe Pound gives his approval in an | Intro- Verkko’s claim that suicide and homicide rates 
. duction. The book is highly recommended for "vary up and down the scale together has nothin m: 
general reading by those interested in public in his data to support it—quite the” ‘contrary. 
_ welfare se for the reference shelves of courses ‘He claims that Ferri’ s method of gathering data 
_ in the family and criminology. ‘which support an opposite conclusion is open 


CAVAN criticism. Verkko’s dependence ‘upon casual 
College _ inspection of his own data without the use Of 


coefficients of correlation or any other id 
Homicides and Suicides in Finland and Their 


titative basis of is clearly to 
Kobenhavn: G. E. C. Gads Forlag Moreover, Verkko assumed a great burden - 


when he related homicide rat Finland, for 
1951. when he related homicide rates in Finla or 
= book Dr. Verkko, who is Professor burden of contrasting Finnish character with 
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nations and their ‘crime rates. ‘This tesponsi- and illustrating 
: ‘% bility no one can fulfill, not even with all the : proceeds. Though the point ¢ of view is — 
help that Kretschmer, Hooton, Sheldon, and ~ psychoanalytic, there is no hesitancy in reject- | 
ing such oversimplifications as Freud’s life 
Such a wealth of date contained in and the personification | of the ego. 
book might have prompted scores of ‘There is of findings 


“unrest, but left the subject too soon. early in the work 
In spite of these criticisms Verkko has placed 2. careful statement of conditions that must be _ 
the student of criminology in his debt for a _ ‘met in verifying theoretical inferences from — 
4 great body of facts. For this reason, this 4 case materials, and seems to be guided by his 
‘treatise on “homicides and suicides in Finland strictures throughout the work, 
should be in the library of every school where An interesting -sidelight of the book is 
eriminology is taught. to psychoanalysis as the “method of 
sTIN L. common sense.” Using as his example the 
: Texas Christian University of a girl: who was treated with ingratitude 
an Figg a younger sister for whom she had made unusual 


The Integration : of Behavior. Volume Basic Sacrifices, a and yet who no overt 
Postulates. By THomas M. Frencu. Chicago: mosity toward the sister, French asks, “If w 
of 1982. xi, 272 pp. had not heard of repression, could ‘we have 


patient” 


psychoanalytic theory but common sense 

ponents “of the process makes us expect this patient to be angry at 

energy is into directed ‘Sister, even though she is unaware of it.” 


‘ 


behavior. consciously or i within constancy assumption and its corollaries never 
integrative fields,” that the work is concerned. A seem to be formulated as rejectable hypotheses. a 
The principles | enunciated in the first volume _ And the formulation of principles in quanti-— 
are developed chiefly through analysis of dreams — tative terms, equating degrees of different types 
x “4 reported by one clinical subject, with coppert ¢ of “phenomena, is is made without any a attention a 
from common sense "observations normal to possible objective operations for measure- 
waking behavior and reference to the literature ment. At points, the author seems to take the ae, 
ig of experimental psychology. In the five volumes most crucial steps in explanation by way of 3 
- the author will seek to demonstrate a set of assertion. Thus, | aggression as a response to ee “4 
“governing purposive behavior and frustration is explained as follows: : “If, now, 
applicable alike to rational waking behavior, a goal- directed striving is is frustrated after 
dreams, and neurotic behavior. particular. quantum of energy is committed to 
_ Ability to integrate ‘behavior depends on _ it, the only possible (sic) fate of this pressure be - 
“integrative capacity” equalling ‘or exceeding is to undergo destructive degeneration, 
the “integrative | task. is a function itself in some destructive agg 


motivating pressure; 


7 
4 > 
A 


eg., the person “loses his Tategrative a solving function, and not seem 
capacity varies with hope of success, as sup- (in this volume) to depend on any theory of ee: 
by | reality. Integrative capacity is in- universal dream symbols. But the author ap- 
Greased by “partial absorption of motivating — pears to have pulled t himself up by his own 
pressure” in wish fulfilling fantasy (especially — boot straps; there seems _ ms to be ultimately no 
R dreams), by interest in external stimuli, criterion for the validity of his. interpretations 
(erotization). From beyond internal consistency. The ‘patient's 
physiological integrative capacity acceptance or rejection of interpretations 
is “functional readiness of the organism. - wit directly indicated to him by the analyst is not 
‘This is a thoughtful volume  meriting careful used as a criterion. The reviewer can only 
study. author builds each step in his logic conclude that the -author’s theory was well 
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"suppose thet a skilled logician could not wand others” (p. 
presented equally coherent interpretations to fit: despite the of traits 
| = theories. But a a deficiency in illustration x everywhere induced in man as a result of — 
— do not map invalidate a theory. socialization and despite certain broad general 
patterns of behavior induced by exposure to — 
rations which are the culture of a given group, there always: Te. 


adduced to support mains a certain amount or degree of indi- 


University of California, Los Angeles or “individual differences,” as Slotkin. ‘puts: 
Personslity Development. By Ss. SLOTKIN. shows the place of individual motives, responses, 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1952. x, 401 goals, and idiosyncratic patterns. But the most 


pp. $4. important chapter in this part is entitled “Par- 


The rapprochement of social and 


anthropology an 
Berels 


la get enmeshed in n one’s ‘reactions ‘ ‘to intere 
- ‘Parts Two and Three take up socia zation an _ characteristics.” Also, “not all of an individual’ ae" a) ublic 
‘culturization respectively. The book closes with actions belong to his personality.” For example, 


‘Part Four, which discusses _individualization. one trips and falls that is “ “not necessarily laste 
3 There is a good coverage ~ of ‘the pertinent part of his personality.” But if he habituall | = 
literature bearing on these f four phases—both stumbles into objects, “so that his action 
contemporary and historical. The basic | organi- his clumsiness is included in his per- 
zation of the discussion centers around a series "sonality. ” Then, too, “personality is a -con- 
of hypotheses—major and minor— vhich the figuration” and it is “dynamic.” And variation 
author propounds. As he well recognizes, , some and change, as well as persistence and stability, 
of these are moderately demonstrable from 1 our are are thus the result of the interplay of ‘humaii = 
"present knowledge, others have yet to be tested. organism and environment. “. . . . As the situa- 
Part One gives a quick review of the place — tions confronting the individual v vary, his action _ 


of biological heredity in laying down the physi-_ and 


cal foundation of the individual, the place of change to some extent” ( 
te maturation, and the of differential 
a integrated responses in t 


stresses the importance of the 
a any reference to Child aie work so yor -_iife. By the time the child is five years old — J 
- complements that of Coghill, who is ‘mentioned. “he has developed a set of general action pat Pat 
a _ The author has made a good and ‘much-needed — “tems: which tend to persist throughout li 
: distinction between socialization ar and d culturiza- (p. 282). 
Sete n, and logically from this also : a | distinction — _ There is a long section entitled “Personality 
between society and culture. Socialization Integration and Organization” which deals with 
a kind of social learning by means of which - a wide range of topics including affectional 
“certain. traits, habits, and ideas are acquired processes; internal or subjective conflicts, 
in a any given society or or social grouping. . There- _ terpersonal conflicts, and conflicts of person 
fore, they tend to be. universal for mankind. culture; and problems of consistency and 
Culturization—I prefer Herskovits’ ‘ ‘en- ‘inconsistency of behavior. + 
culturation’ "—consists of peculiar and The final section, “ ‘Personality Reorganiza- 
particular traits, habits, ideas which takes up so- -called defense mechanisms— 


led defense mechanisms— 


learns because he is “reared in a social group "aggression, substitution, rationalization, repres- 

having a a culture” (p. 171). Culture always has sion, projection, introjection, and others. While _ 
historical dimension. In contrast, we author Suggests some of these, if not 
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ticular content of these must reflect a particular analysis) that the subtlety | and essence of human — 
book should be widely used in courses Being preoccupied with the one bright idea’ 
_ which in one way or another take ‘up the inter- a communication stream, they think it sacrilege 
gelation of personality, society, and culture. e uniqueness of its expression in 
‘Tt is well-written and its extensive quotations favor of studying patterns of recurrence. 
and summaries of the pertinent literature are es those who do not feel defensive about ies 
valuable. their own research procedures, either of these 


KIMBALL YOUNG | positions is dogmatic and indefensible. ‘Language 
Northwestern University is obviously a flow of recurrent | 
Content Analysis Comminiicition quency distributions of these counters or 
By BERNARD BERELSON. Glencoe, Illinois: The Significant combinations of them is certainly — 
Free Press, 1952. 220 pp. $4.00. sti tiecanie _ worth studying, along with other aspects = 


But to assert the logical possi- 
the publication of this book, The Free bility. and desirability of making quantitative 


ing series” of important social science works. 7 imply that it is s always. either necessary, or de- 
Berelson’s survey of content analysis. procedures "sirable, or practical to make a count. The appro- 
is an indispensable handbook for anyone work- priate method depends on the problem. 
in the field. It is also a clear and compre-— Many of the common problems dealt 
hensive survey for social scientists whose intuitively and by ordinary reading are, as Mr. 
content analysis is ancillary. ‘The Berelson points “out, actually quantitative. 
style is unusually | lucid for a social science Whenever a scholar writes that one body a 
publication, each methodological 1 point | being texts is more something than is another body 
ee illustrated by relevant research — data. These of text, he is making a quantitative comparison. 
illustrations give the reader a cross sectional Whether it is. worthwhile in such a case to 
F picture: of the existent content analysis 
combed. A by- product of this combing is a 


demand the assignment of numerica 


_ Sometimes it 


_ The author starts his book with a survey of 
“the uses to which content analysis has been put. 
presents instances in which content analysis ‘always’ or ‘increases’ Chen’. 
_ has been used to trace trends, to compare media, pe recognized that such terms are just as ‘quanti- 
to audit the quality of performance, to measure tative as the terms 37 or 52 per cent; they are 
readability, to make psychiatric diagnosis, to only less exact and precise. 
- other functions. Next, he surveys the ‘possible , ere is one criticism the reviewer would 


g ts af analysis such as the word, the theme, = + dike to make of this otherwise excellent book. 


item, etc. In the following chapter he dis The book minimizes the problem validity, 
4 cusses the categories of analysis—i, , how t and correspondingly, hardly mentions the impli- 
classify things said in the text. In the final cations of modern 
section he is concerned with > such “technical “ nication t eory. it states (on page 171) that 
in most cases validity does not seem to be a 


problems as validity, ‘Teliability, and sampling. “There 2 
indeed instances in which this is true. A model 


Mr. Berelson has a common ‘sense approach major problem in content analysis.” 
quantification. ‘The reader will find no meta- Ber id f th 


content analysis the absence of ‘such — 


waving is a relief. Some of its naive advocates - is quite clear what “character” is, and 5 


attribute almost magical qualities to the there is little difficulty in knowing what 


process | of counting. Like other Kabbalists, they here being measured. _ Furthermore, the known 
ope to find in a mechanical count the answers - distribution ‘of ethnic "groups: in the real life 
to questions which would otherwise require hard © population provided a relevant ‘standard wit 
| sustained thought if they are answerable at all # which to compare the findings. On the other 
opponents of. ‘content an analysis on the other hand, when we get i into studies of the s structure, 
hand, are ev even more apt to introduce irrelevant a ‘style, or argument of a verbal ‘communication, — 
objections 0 of at - making inferences from these character. 
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"AMERICAN N SOCIOLOGICAL 
oe, istics, the problem of validity becomes the pri- monograph on the Southern Parish, the parish 
problem of content analysis. Suppose, for (Church must be viewed not simply as 
_ example, we : wish to measure the emotional | ecclesiastical unit, not simply as a supernatural BS 
4 ‘pitch of a given piece of writing, or to measure 4 order, nor primarily as a (component part of apprec: 
whether it characterizes a certain election can- the organic unity of the ‘Church. It must like- the fai 
didate as moral or immoral. We can easily wise be seen as dynamic, social group, an al 
obtain a count of some symbol characteristics ‘nstitutionalized administrative unit, a complex 
relevant to the problem. For instance, we can social system. As such, it has its human side; 
establish the frequency of each of ‘a specified it varies from community to community; it 
fia words relevant to the topics, or we can adapts itself to different racial and. ethnic or 
train a group of coders to classify articles as national groups and value orientations. And it 
emotional or unemotional, for the candidate or is in this sense that the parish is truly an a5 
against him. But we come up with a object of sociological investigation. 
- figure such as 46 per cent, we still don’ t know ~~ __ Viewing the parish in this light, the severa LG 
what that means. Is per cent authors proceed to analyze its structure in 
erms of its formal, technical informal 


fumetion of a number of variables which a finally to review 
not fully understand? Sometimes the use of and appraise the role of surveys, censuses, and 
control groups enables us to lick such prob- = research in the parish | or local Church. The "A 
lems, but often the adequate interpretation level of integration achieved, with fifteen dif- 
frequency. figures. about content characteris- ferent contributors, indeed commendable, 
ties calls for advances in our present limited This speaks well of the editors for their plan- — a 
knowledge of the quantitative theory of lan- and and choices of collaborators. May 
guage. In recent years there have been some The reviewer feels that all of the contributors 
eng advances in the mathematical theory “have done a most creditable job, but mypie e 1% Facult 
of communication. Outstanding is the work of like to call particular attention to section: Social 
Shannon and Weaver, Wiener, and others. ‘This on parish organization in American communities 
an aspect of communication theory which by John D. Donovan, Emerson Hynes, the 


Departs 


Mr. Berelson does not discuss. H. Fosselman, Harte, and Frances § 
Perhaps this omission is fully justified a Engel; the three chapters on social research 
book which is above all a handbook of current in ‘the parish by C. J. Nuesse, George A. Kelly, — _— 


content analysis technique rather than an and Gerald J. Schnepp; and Paul H. Furfey’ 


= priori discussion of methodology. However, ‘there stimulating and suggestive treatment of the 
_ throughout the book brief indications of Role of the Parish.” 43 journal 
the directions in which further work | is likely 4 & 
to prove profitable or unprofitable. necessary or it is a timely” te commen 
_ irrelevant. Among these some suggestions on the to the study of the parish, and as ai should | 
relationship of content analysis to mathematical _used by_non- 10n-Catholic and | 
y students of the | 


lly. Second, it offers ‘Theo 
eorie: 
litical V 


deed welcomed by 4 
and church workers generally as tool for 
Revolution and understanding and furthering the 
vital functions of the parish, especially ree 


SAMUEL Srasrce. Milwaukee: it points up existing problems and needs, | 
t 


= The Bruce Publishing Company, 1981. to ond 
354 pp. $4.50. objectivity of parish studies and _resea 


With the simultaneous ‘this field data ‘reported in the study make it a use 
symposium — and the first volume of Father ful monograph as well as a a scholarly and val 


H. F poojerted four” volume able textboo 
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In his. ‘Foreword | Cardinal Stritch wr writes: widely with social backgrounds whe yar- 
“Those who contributed to this volume have ticipation in recent events. From this evidence, 
made a distinct contribution, which must be — .~ author cautions against basing future policy 
a) ewe not only by pastors of parishes and <a upon past experience (p. 305), and warns s that 
— the faithful living i in parishes, but also by those ae polls do not establish wise e procedure — 
~ who are interested in the bringing about of a in new issues (p. 315). Such caution merits” 
ie eS social order in harmony with our culture. _ recognition by journalists who urge state action | 
-,.. Therefore we recommend this volume not upon snap judgment by an ill informed public— — 
only to those to whom the contributors” have “Galluping consumption,” so- called. 
addressed it (the American parish priest), but ‘The last chapter offers suggestions upon the 
we recommend it to all who are really interested | conduct of a cold war—“psychological warfare.” _ 
n the right sort of social progress in our | times. Instead of firing volleys of sounding propa- 
_,.. It is our hope that this volume will be | ganda at a mass of cowed people, we shou 
J. change their expectations. By sowing ‘suspicion, 
rida State distrust and dissension, we might split 
Social oe =" the Risks of War: Papers it in in transfer of authority from brass to silk hats re- 
Political Sociology (Collected Essays of Hans minds us of Machiavelli’s precept, “The Prince 
_ Speier). By Hans Speter. New York: George must be a lion, but he must also know how w to aa 
This book is a convenient vehicle to a 
Hans Speier took his doctorate sociology political views of a German scholar who feared 
at Heidelberg. where the encyclopedic learning, “the ‘power of Nazism and the congealing 


had given the subject a broad national ideology. So he came to the a 

perspective. The young scholar joined the States, and did very well. That many practical 
“Faculty in Exile” at the New York School for i American politicians will consult his work is 
z= Research, was consultant to the State_ ite doubtful. Just now (as often) we are so nme i 

epartment during World War II, and is now investigating deviators that we have no time 


with the Rand Corporation i in Washington, D. C. to o examine the value of our r standards. 
book is a compilation of thirty-one Howarp W, Wooxston 
written from 1929 to 1951 - appearing 


attic es were printed “Harvey Wisx. New York: Longmans, Green q 


= a two page book naticn to a thirty- 

page” translation of a treatise on social philos With | this work, Harvey Wish completes the 

a ophy. The volume has forty- -one pages of notes, task begun i in his Society and Thought in Early iw 
America. In that volume he endeavored to 

Thirty- two chapters are arranged under four trace and r relate the social and intellectual de- 

| main headings: I, Social Structure; ITI, Social _velopments in American life from the opening 

Theories; III, War and Militarism IV, Po- of the “seventeenth to the close of the 

‘a litical Warfare. It is difficult to summarize the 

venture to indicate a chain ‘of ‘reasoning his story into the troubled peri iod 


this: Part I shows how western civilization was of the cold war. 

ag broken by war, and subjected to the v will of the book ‘With describes in th 
Part “that ‘manner of the” modern social historian the 

justi y abuse of power, and consi ers humane © emergence af the “new” ‘South; the decline of. 


‘Philosophy. _Part TIT reminds us s how widely the frontier; the rise social impact of 


social conflict extends, and how closely efforts 


te master it restrict freedom. Part IV discusses ‘concentrations: of ‘the: population; 
of big b business the subsequent 


morale p presented in The Soldier, 

“compares differences between the opinions of jects ‘scholarly or popular ‘interest 
fficers and men. Results indicate that attitudes that Wish does 1 ‘not ‘touch upon; and whether 
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or jazz, he with an air of F York: “American Book ook Com- 
finality, and he gives to each subject equal e.. pany, 1952. xiv, 493 pp. $4.50. an 
is impossible to review a book of the the ‘ting this text. 
that is under consideration here; one might as WHINE OF 


ii 
well attempt to review the morgue in a news- integrated 
paper office or the books in a college library. PP in’ Dona 


7 For if Wish has any thesis or theory or con- Young's American Minority Peoples; and (b) ™ 


a 4 
ful. thi hi interaction” be ween minorities an e dom- 
A pinions meaning ul, this reader has no ‘ina He (sic), rather th th ti ye 
it er than on the minorities as 


located it. The book title suggests that social 

action and social thought in America over the _ such. As a first step, it might be well to see how % 

past eighty-seven years are to be related, oma * completely these objectives have been realized. 

occasionally the author himself seems about to as the integrated As cone 
do so. In the book itself 1 there is some evidence > 
of 


to suggest that Wish was attempting in this coincidental. Three 


and the previous volume into the cluding chapters gen. 


eral class, but between them are twelve chapters 
devoted to analyses of specific minorities (Ne- 


h merican 
| themed t examine into those of A rica groes, Indians, Jews) or collections of minorities — 


men of letters. But if such were his purpose, it. 0 ls). Th 1 i 
have become lost in the fun of reporting (immigrants, rientals). severa oan 
and commenting on the social events which are 
There i is much to be said for the work of the x 
social historians, of which this book is a fair 3 
not excellent example. Unlike the traditional 


they” implicitly or nomic and the i ignoring of others 


af explicitly, to th the great- -man theory of history. such as restrictive covenants and fair employ. 
_ They are at least aware of the fact that: the ment practice legislation are discussed in rela- 
nai - events that — a society are of social zi tion to the Negro, but not elsewhere, with the 
rather than personal origin. A: And they are, consequent implication that the topics are with- 
apparently, s striving toward the goal of scientific out significance for Jews or persons of oriental i 
_ objectivity. Sociologists will be impressed w with or Mexican background. In all, one gains a feel- =| 
the mass of recorded data, | popular, literary, of an overwhelming _variety foe. 


and scientific, at the author’s command. But overburdens the simple, limited framework pro- 
vided by the author. This may be be -an “integrated 


any "comparative consolidation of the detail 
material presented. This results extensive 


they will at the same time be astounded at the  * 
” but it is not a very successful 


In seeking to emphasize the “dy namic inter 


report > often regarded constitute rich bodies of data concern- 


as ‘equally valid and significant. Furthermore, ing the minorities themselves, the social | 
he constantly assumes that events related in and political situations they q 


~ 


least every ments "of the points “at 
mark of historians, whether social or which the r reviewer feels the complicated stories 


ditional, an unfortunate mark that sets them could have been better organized, but this is 


ma "Turing to other matters, there are ‘several 


"ational. value ‘to sociologists, it is i renewing features of this book that deserve praise. Re & 


aes 4 jecting the - commo yn en: falla acy th t di cri m- 
their determination eschew historian’s, 8 on sense fa widow iscri 

if not the historical, method in sociology. rag ination is always the product of prejudice, — 
‘Marden shows quite cogently that each can exist 


T. LaPreRe independently of the It is to have 
Stanford University 
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Useful also are of 
minorities on the basis of visibility and felt by pee 


— between change i in welfare and change a eemrege He shows how these Civil War Amend- 


Iet of minorities. Such theoretical ‘contributions — slavery movement, ae sought to recall Amer. 
5 should find permanent places as analytical tools. icans to the conviction that human beings have | 
A novel inclusion is the section on minority- inherent and inalienable rights, of which no 
- dominant relations in Hawaii, adding materially government: may deprive them, and that human ae 
to the scope of the volume. beings have these rights without regard to race 
Re all this, there is considerable unevenness or color. The author also traces the history of ee 
i= in the material. In discussing the legal status of A these Amendments in the political events of the — a 
 gestrictive covenants, one Supreme Court case is a Civil War, and in the work of the Republican _ 
referred to only by number and year; a second © Party which led to the establishment of the 
is cited in full (although the n name of the de- — Freedmen’s Bureau and the civil rights acts 4 
- fendant is misspelled) ; the epochal decisions of | (later repealed or emasculated) as well as con Pe 
5 1948, however, are not identified at all, evens Stitutional changes. tt” 
though reference is made to their substance (p. Dr. ten Broek maintains that the pro- 
ie) 265). The story of the Chinese Exclusion Act | tection clause of the Fourteenth Amendment had ne 
of 1882 is recounted, but no mention is made of as its purpose the protection of men in their — oe 
the Burlingame Treaty of 1868 or of the Treaty — fundamental rights, and that it sought to confirm a 
of 1880, both of which had significance for Ae the duty of government to protect men in the a. * 
1882 Act. Or again, in discussing racialism in the assertion and enjoyment of such _ rights. _ This Si 4 
United States, Marden deals only with Grant, interpretation gives to the clause a substantive 
Osborn, and Stoddard, leaving the reader to content. “The requirement of equal protection 
wonder if literary expressions of this position - of the laws,” he says, “cannot be met unless the 7 
were nonexistent during the yours: 1920 to 1950. q a amen emily of the laws is given; and to give the 


sive 


eco- 


hers 


apparent carelessness in the was ‘the sole purpose in the creation of 
proof-reading of the volume. William C. 


he author also concludes that among men’s 
= as “William C. Boyden, ” with Heath listed a natural | rights are personal security, freedom of ae 
| "publisher instead of Little, Brown. (p. 66). speech, freedom of the press, freedom of re- 
E Leighton’s The Governing of Men is given a — ligion, life, liberty, and property, and fair ae 
1934 date—eight years before the Poston judicial process, and that these ‘natural rights 
“strike” ’ (p. 196). Korematsu is spelled “Kora- (as well as others) were. binding on the state = 
matzu” 184), an important “s” is omitted governments no less than on the federal govern- 
from the title of Cuber and Harper’s well known ment, and that the state governments had a | 
book (p. 460), and John Gillin’s name appears duty to protect them. “The Fourteenth Amend- 
with an all-too-familiar “e” (p. 316). ‘Such er- a ment confirmed th that t duty and imposed it also on 
are not calculated to enhance the reader’s con- There are other extremely significant conclu- — re 
fidence in the volume. sions that the author draws from his historical 
mn the whole, however, this is not a bad or studies. To say that some of them will be viewed . 
book, many instructors will as controversial i is only to point up the need 
probably use with profit its richly filled pages. give them careful consideration. In n most in- a 
On the other hand, its several weaknesses and = stances, I believe, students of the subject will v 
limitations make it, in the eyes of the reviewer, _ agree with the author and will be grateful for his” hal 
a distinctly less satisfactory book than wenn presentation of the evidence and his 4 


ones already on the market. cautious formulation: ‘of the argument. 
Colege of the P acific Cornell University 
ment. By JacoBus TEN Broek. Berkeley and 


dice, 951. v, 232 pp. $3.00. (1951. x 2) 


r. ten Broek, of the University of California, Today, the communists | of the United Si States = 
a has written a book on the origins of the Thir. are being attacked on many fronts; and, partly ¢ 4 
teenth and Peutteent Amendments to the U.S. ¢ because the salient of this movement has becon. a 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 

official policy, there : seems to be a certain pres-  munism among } Negroes, it i is virtually 
tige attached to one 's private efforts. “This worthless, author does not display any 
. ” according to its author, “aims to convict _ timate knowledge o of the nature of racial antag. 
Ss the Communist party through the medium of its ad onism, and his selection of supporting verbaliza- 

own dialectical deceits.” Perhaps it may be of = and social situations are misleading. There ei 

z nt some pertinence to note that the writer is a is no attempt to examine the international inci- - 
_ member of a research staff of the Institute of dence | of race relations in the United States; no 
Social Order in Saiut Louis University, a Jesuit attempt to estimate the overt effects of com- 

munist action upon national and ‘social policy; 

= _ Three major topics are discussed in detail: Ea no attempt to differentiate between fear of con- 

the nature of communist propaganda, the ad- sequences and fundamental tendencies to action, 
os of “self- -determination” for Negroes in th deflationary but undiscerning contexts it — 


the Black Belt, and propaganda for “equal - is recognized that the communists’ opposition to 


“ 


The study ranges over the whole history : discrimination has been imitated” | 


2 pan of the Party in the United States, an and ‘it is 


= literature and from the many “con- American to give the lie to 

_ fessional” publications of renegade communists. propaganda about ‘the race war’. So, also, was a | 

' & the aut author says that he has interviewed President Truman’ s appointment of Mrs. Edith © 
hundreds of people all over the country, there - Sampson: to the United States delegation tothe 

is very little in nee book to show the results of . United Nations” (p. 203); and that “in mid- 
these interviews. 1948, no other American enjoyed so much 


iain to the interests of Negro. Americans. — a W.E. B. DuBois’ leadership on the Left; and 
“TF th had been willing” to adapt Robeson is called a “character assassin” 
_ themselves to Negro needs in a totally American (p. 193) for his statement about the Negro’s 4 
- environment, they could perhaps | have won mil- _ attitude toward war against the Soviet Union, _ 
fiom of followers” (p. 101). Recently an editor of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
The strongest argument for this is the author’ Ss -?P. L. Prattis, wrote “They may call Paul Robe- of 


treatment of the « communists’ advocacy of self- son a communist . . . but this writer knows of 


determination in the South for the “Negro na- no other Negro whe hes as much in a material 


’ Among certain European and Asiatic way to sacrifice as Robeson and has been willing 
national minority groups, the demand for self- a to make the sacrifice” (Courier, Dec. 8, 1951). Bef a 


determination has had a natural and insistent — __ The book, then, has dealt i in typical propagan- Es 
eer growth; frequently, socialists have been able to dist fashion with the ‘superficial vicissitudes of po 
weave this national urge into their major move- is Communist- party action and, _ consequently, to 

a ment for societal change. However, the attempt this reviewer at least, does ‘not establish any 
to fashion an ideology of self-determination into vital implication between ra relations 


“not ‘only been unsuccessful but also” disruptive 


Prejudices in India: A Symposium. 
4 the Edited by NANvaTI and CN. By 
Conclusion is illustrated by a description The of ‘this book has an erhila- 


rating 


“when the Soviet | Union was attacked. The significant contribution to nor 


4 the statement by uncovering startling facts by field study cand 
would rather be research. _The book, however, does attest toa 


‘ Republic of India to end the evil of interna 
a ‘this book is strife fe and to promote the general well- being of 
with skill; as an attempt to understand the na nation. 
the nature of the com- The book is divided into six section 
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ia ture and Religions and Preju- especially by Mrs. Rao, the book as 
; III. Social Prejudices; Politics whole may best be classified as a contributio 
"Prejudices; Minorities and Prejudices; VIL the humanities rather than to social science. 
this respect the book is in the best tradition 
Se In the last section, the first | chapter deals with — _ of British scholarship. There is an irony in this — 
* giedle e of the Hindese press in the nation’s — situation. Having emancipated themselves from 
struggle for freedom, in the fanning or political thralldom of Britain, the ‘Hindese 
 tinguishing of the fires of “communal” antipa- leaders: still captives of British “culture. 
_ thies before as well as after Swaraj, and in Those who are interested in acquainting them- 
eradicating the evils of group tension on the selves with some of the social problems of com 
morrow. The next chapter is entitled ‘ “Group temporary India will find this book useful. __ 
Prejudices in India )” and the author, Mr. L. f.. Besides typographical errors, there are a few 
Misra, points to ‘the railroads s “a ‘solvent of factual errors in regard to European history a 
_ group prejudices.” In the third chapter, again the rise of nationalism in the essay by Mr. P. fre a 
entitled “Group Prejudices i in India,” Mr. V. Sitaramayya. Identification of each author 
a or group prejudices” mestly originate from 
among the laboring class of people , Come Ca 
Cause they have always been looked down upon ‘College 


low- class. The only er for the asser- 


tempt is made i in this ¢ essay or in any of pp. ‘$4. 50. 
Here is a cross- study by a a man with 
survey, questionnaires, interviews, or statistica a firm foot. on each ground. The was 


| 
data, A “new world order based on socialism and brought up in the royal of 
anda classless society” is advocated ay a solvent we 


of all the ills of ‘society (p. 214). The last 
chapter in this section deals. with the place of 
science in the building of a united India and 
written by two eminent scientists, Dr. S. Sy 
Bhatnagar and Dr. S. D. Mahant. They advo- 
efficiency and increase in productivity by 
means of scientific methods and tools, and plead half of his although 
fora planned economy, the unstated assumption ‘made by nites European authors” oe 
that with these worthy objectives firmed in almost all points. His attention 
group focused ot on the head of a “division” of 2, 000 
e contents, the tenor and the method of 4, 3 ,000 people rather than ¢ on the village head- — 
treatment of the four chapters in the last sec- _ pee The author stresses how religion pea eri 7 
tion are typical of the rest of the book. The — - the authority of such a chief by recognizing — : 
superabundance of sociological data “India, him as ‘the ‘representative sof 
ia has been referred to as a living museum — his lineage, and also how artificial and precari- _ 
races and cultures, should lend itself to the ‘ous: such religious support is as summary 
rd missal by desecration now have become a 
ton of significant data, and the formulation o 
certain” This task awaits future 
E The author does not consider the case of : = 
‘Tesearch scholars; perhaps the work initiated village headman, “upon whom French policy is 


4 
Dr. Murphy yield results "centered, but he makes clear that ‘British policy, 
i 


meaningful to social science. Let it not be in- 
ferred that I consider the book under review Spite of its insistence on preserving rarli- 


theaningless. It is meaningful to social scientists Sonal <hi 
| 2 as a statement of the historical background of — q epending too much on the divisional chiefs q 
various areas of tension in present-day India; ‘Their authority, o on the one hand, was made less 
3 - more than that, it is meaningful to the citizens democratic by supporting them systematically, — 
of India and of the world as a formulation of | albeit with limited success, ; against claims Ye : 
the value system, either in being or to > be their dismissal. On the other hand, their pres- 
chieved. tige suffered from their helplessness not only 
In spite of one or two essays dealing with the before European officers but also before native | 
theoretical aspects of group the government servants, ‘such as policemen. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘The big ote of change, however, is shown organization of Ashanti chiefs, a actually performs. 
_ to be economic. The chief’s 's property upon his his the entirely new task of building up a ‘modern 
election in the past became official property— state. Councillors without customary status 
his wives became “stool” (throne) have: been called by the chiefs themselves for 
_ Wives. ' The necessities of a westernized economy ; el in an increasing number of activities. What se ¥ 


“4 


to accept for their heirs the brothers and sisters analysis | of present ‘conditions cer- 
by matrilineal custom. Hence, estab- will in understanding the processes 


_Tuctantly given, of the 
This Council, although openly constituted in 


Asia and the West. By ZINKIN. New thetic. The we “out of misery, disorder, and 
Institute 1951. oppression, as he sees it, is through the initia- 

of a capitalistic democracy. by the emerg- 


4 
Of the many recent books « South and Bast jigent assistance —Bruno 
Asia this is the most stimulating. The first part Las KER Progra 


ed” By "3. Wis, New York: Columbia 
is ‘te thesis that, historically without that University 1951. xii, 190 pp. $3.00. 


cleus of urban culture from whi ch the Industrial 
Revolution of Europe has sprung, Asia still ik is only on page 59 of this slender volume _ 
has to pass through an inner transformation be- that the future Venezuelan boss makes his com- 
fore it can successfully adapt _ itself to to modern paratively modest entrance as “the other leader — 
The second part offers profuse information on after he dominates the scene. At the same time, 

the ‘recent social experience of the region as a_ the professed aim of the author is ‘not only to cA 
whole and many of its peoples. Because of the 4 tell the story of one caudillo but to explain the _ 
vastness of the ground covered some astonishing conditions which permit caudillismo to arise and 
: - hee intriguing statements of fact are unsup- the typical means by which it maintains itself. ‘¥ 
ee pone by indication of their sources. Neverthe- The class and race structure and what is 
a Tess, the sociologist who has not the time to read loosely called the feudal system of Venezuela, — 
original documents will here find which allowed the seizure of power by young 4 
and, on the whole, ‘teliable’ picture of 7 Guzman Blanco in 1863 and his precarious seat | 
a ‘the revolutionary process now at work to Te in the saddle until 1888, are paralleled | in other 
= shape this ancient society. . The standpoint is countries. To | take advantage of the situation a 
of an English liberal who regrets the caudillo has, ; at least in appearance, to ‘solve 
;, thoughtlessness with which occidentals and their some of the problems facing his nation. Guzman 
_ Asian pupils have tried to impose the super Blanco is given credit for some consolidation. of 
_ structure of an alien civilization on ‘peoples — political structure, improvement of transporta- 


s they did ‘not attempt 
tes third part gives and analysis culture, and ‘diminution of | Church control, a 
‘of the postwar situation, with forecasts which took genuine organizing 
probable developments. Unfortunately, by per- deed, ise skirts dangerously close to worship 
if ca sonifying countries, the author fails to do full © a 
_ justice to the conflicting interests of ‘different that avowed democracy where the necessary 
classes. Yet , his analysis | is eru conditions for it are lacking can only lead toa 
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litical vacuum, and teat! if Guzmin Blanco Children A Guide to Their 

had not seized power some other caudillo would from Infancy through Adolescence. Edited by 
e have, and that the result is better than the sole © SmDONIE MATNER GRUENBERG AND THE STAFF 4 

alternative, no government at all. THE CHILD Stupy ASSOCIATION 
ae the same time, the author is not blind | Amerrtca. New York: k: The Viking Press, 1952. oo 
to the inefficiency of such a regime and its 366 pp. $3.95. a 


> Sore _ We want to know about omy book: who did 


irresponsibility, the unqualified use ‘it, what did he do, and how well did he do it? 
ane This book is edited by the leaders of the 


spelling “out of the activities for ‘which Child Study Association of America, which for 


almost three generations has been concerned 
keeping parents informed as to the latest 
omparisons to a corruption- conscious America. 


developments in child guidance. Two decades 
_ The sociology (with a bow to Max Weber) is oe in 1932, the Child Study Association spon- — 


perfunctory, the psychology superficial, sored a volume, Our Children, which undertook 

_ to synthesize expert knowledge as of that date. 

A comparison of the two books tells us some- 
thing of how far we have come in the wo 
ae Administration and Policy Development: : decades. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, in her intron 
Case Book. Edited by Harotp Stem. } to the present book, notes 2s significant 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1952. xlv _ changes during the interval: ) the absenc 


860 pp. $6. 75. now of the minutiae of advice on bod: 


nitia- ‘th this valuable collection of case materiale, and care readily today from doctor 

arold Stein, Staff Director of the Inter-Uni- clinics, and (2) the present emphasis on 

intel = | versity Case Program, has gathered together the “why” of behavior, as compared with the 
most of the reports thus far prepared for the | a 


iy 


| portions of the study and provide fascinating © 


earlier accent on discipline. 


Program and its predecessor, the Committee on The book is a symposium by twenty- eight af! 


Public Administration Cases. These represent authors, including such d stinguished names -. 2 
detailed studies of selected problems of organi- 3 Arnold Gesell, Anna Freud, Alan Gregg, Good- 


zation and policy in government. Samples: ‘ “The Win Watson, Lawrence K. Frank, 'W. Allison” 


Transfer of the Children’s Bureau,” “The Na- @ Davis, David Levy, ,and Pearl Buck. Part I sets — 


. ~ tional Cement Issue,” “The NLRB Field Exam the : stage — a view of changes in the Ameri- 
he! “The Disposal of Gs Abuninem Plants,” 


n ing, and the sixth on the larger issues of os 
- ” on fog, and in the child’s adjustment to others. ers. 
sponsibility,” “federalism an and regionalism”) ; In evaluating this book, we must bear in . 
Program (including ‘ ‘program formation” ‘and mind that it is intended. for parents, not experts. aha 4 
“program coordination” and Relationships It is, moreover, concerned mainly with estab- 
(including “relations 1 with legislatures” and lishing values and viewpoints, ‘rather than with 
“relations with the public”). ‘providing an inventory of our accumulating 


The cases lack detailed theoretical guidance know ledge development. 
(pethap s no great drawback in the present state the fact that in 
p g present state contribution is almost inevitable, Our Children 


theory), but they are extraor- Today a achieves its objectives with uncommon 
well-presented historical studies based success.— -NIMKoFF 


close access to the situations reviewed. An — 
@ 
introduction “provides some background on ap- r B Tra 
proaches to administration, as well as a useful IGMUND REUD. 


discussion of the problem of selecting cases. JAMES» 'STRACHEY). New Y 
While the volume is organized primarily for use W. W. Norton and Co., Inc., 1952. x, 172 pp. 


4 Public administration courses , it represents 
welcome st source-book for other social scien- ‘This -edition ot Preis "psychoanalytic 


interested i in dove- to- -earth descriptions of venture into anthropology points up the fact 
that an essentially erroneous hypothesis 
stimulate Based on the Darwin- Atkin- 
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MERICAN ~SOCIOLOGICAL 
son hypothesis, the central thesis of this book £ genetic vers version of the Oedipus hennss in the 
is that in the prehistoric primeval family, the _ individual. Since Freud took his cues from the 
father banished his sons and kept the females evolutionary anthropology of his | time, he 
| for himself Eventually banding together, the mistakenly maintained that society developed 
sons slew and ate the father. From their patri- in stages. From the first publication of “this 
_ cidal deed and feast, and consequent feelings of book, anthropologists and other social scientists 
‘guilt, there arose social organization, religion, irritated by its fantastic claims have 
morality, and ambivalence of _totemism, busy refuting it. Although cultural origins are 
which meant “forbidding the killing of the lost in obscurity, anthropologists have shown — ah 
_ - totem, _ the substitute for r their father, “and (re that in families organized differently | than ‘fel 
‘nouncing) their ‘claim to the women who had patricentric family of Western culture, the 
been set free” (p. 143). Freud regarded these called Oedipal triangle took different forms. 
latter c ‘components as. equivalent the “two. Thus Freud’s~ speculative assertions 


wishes of the Oedipus complex’ He 
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